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Part ONE 
On tHE Nature oF THE Shih-huo chih CHAPTERS 


Although this study is limited to the chapters of the pre-T‘ang 
dynastic histories * usually entitled Shih-huo chih, in fact, out of 
six selections, two have the title Huo-chih lieh-chuan and one, the 
title P‘ing-chun shu. The inconsistency is more apparent than real. 
Since Pan Ku ?” repeats most of the text from the Shzh chi’s P*ing- 
chun shu in the Shih-huo chih of the Ch‘ien-Han shu, it can be 
assumed that they are two names for the same subject. The chap- 
ters entitled Huo-chih lieh-chuan appear only in the Shih chi and 
Ch‘ien-Han shu, because apparently in later histories the slight 
difference in emphasis of the Huo-chih lieh-chuan was not con- 
sidered sufficient to make a separate chapter outside of the then 
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standardized Shih-huo chih. An examination of them will show 
that they are concerned with the same subjects and have a com- 
mon point of view. Shih-huo chih, which eventually became the 
customary title for all chapters treating of these subjects, was 
created by Pan Ku, so that one must look to the post-Han period 
for the fixing of the title. 

The choice of translations for chih, shu, and lieh-chuan is largely 
one of personal preference. We prefer “monograph” for chih, 
“treatise ” for shu, and “ narrative” for lieh-chuan. We choose 
“ monograph,” because we look upon the chih as being essentially 
impersonal accounts of a particular subject. 

The title Shih-huo chih has been variously paraphrased, ex- 
plained, or translated in occidental languages: Edouard Brot * 
calls it, “La Section des Vivres et du Commerce ”; Alexander 
Wyt.te* interprets it, “ Memoir on Political Economy ”; CHEN 
Huan-chang ° writes it as “ Record of Food and Commodities,” 
and later remarks that the chapters are the “ economic histories 
of different dynasties”; Mabel Ping-hua Lrr® translates it, 
“Chapter on Food and Commodities”; Nancy Lee Swann’ 
speaks of the “ treatise ” on “ economics ” in her earlier published 
work, but will translate it more literally in her forthcoming publi- 
cation; * Stefan BauAzs *® informs us that it is “ Titel der Wirt- 
schaftsmonographien in den Annalen” and “ Beschreibung der 
Lebensmittel und Tauschmittel ”; Cut Ch‘ao-ting *° designates it, 
“ Book on Food and Commodities ”; Homer H. Duss ™ refers to 
the title as “ Foods and Goods ”; Woodbridge BincHAM * trans- 
lates, “ Monograph on Food and Commodities”; and Yane** 
Lien-sheng contributes the latest explanation by writing that 
“ treatise on food and money ” is the most literal translation, “ be- 
cause ‘ medium of exchange’ seems to be the essence of PAN Ku’s 
long definition of huo . . . and all earlier treatises on economic 
affairs are distinctly divided into two parts, on food and money.” 
Let us now examine in detail the binom shih-huo to determine 
whether or not any one of these explanations supplies us with an 
understanding of the title of these chapters. 

We shall appeal to our translations, presented in later sections 
of this study, for a more precise meaning of the word shih, since 
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the general use of the character for “food” or “to eat” would 
seem to need clarification here. Pan Ku “ explains that “ By shih 
was meant the edible things [such as] ‘ diligently produced good 
grains, ” and later says, “'The shih being sufficient and the huo 
being transferred, then the kingdoms were well stocked and the 
people were rich. . . .”. Wer Shou,” who faithfully follows Pan 
Ku’s ideas, glosses shih by ku “ grains,” when he writes,’® “In 
governing a kingdom or a family no one fails to take as the 
foundation, ku and huo.”’ Not much doubt is permitted after 
CuaANnc-suN Wu-chi*’ sums up the earlier classical references on 
shth and huo by saying,’* “ The meaning is that the ku and huo 
circulated [so that] all obtained their proper portions.” Shih is 
therefore to be construed as ku “ grains.” Although it is a truism 
that “ grains ” are the “ staff of life,” and that the basic interest 
in them must necessarily be in their consumptive value, yet when 
grains are discussed in these monographs the stress is upon grain 
as payment “ in kind ” for government obligations. 

A detailed analysis of the subtle variations of meaning of huo *° 
and their historical development was necessary to clarify the 
technical use of the word in these titles. We conclude that huo 
is used in these monographs, when events in the Han and later 
periods are spoken of, in its meanings of “ a commodity,” “ goods,” 
“various circulating articles that possess exchange value,” and 
finally “ special circulating articles that have exchange value and 
are used by the people for payments, either ‘in kind’ or as coin, 
and used by the government for fiscal needs.” Huo in these texts 
is never used to refer to land or real estate or “ fixed ” assets in 
general. We also note that, from the point of view of the fiscal 
administration, the main function of hwo is their use as a means 
of payment to the government, and that this use tends to make 
them become identified as the medium of exchange. It is our 
opinion that the use of the word huo in the title of these mono- 
graphs is only in the last meaning: special circulating articles that 
have exchange value and are used by the people for payments 
and used by the government for fiscal needs. 

Based upon these conclusions the two words shih and huo can be 
translated literally as “ grains ” and “ special commodities.” The 
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“ special commodities ”—most frequently textiles or coins—were 
apparently used as measures of value, freely exchanged, and used 
to pay debts; so that, by virtue of the fact that money is a special 
commodity of recognizably uniform value, divisible, portable, 
durable, and accepted, huo can be translated as “ money.” *? The 
historical development of the word indicates such a connotation. 
Do these two words denominate, however, mutually exclusive 
categories? There is the story from Mencius™ in which huo is 
“grain.” As we shall see below, the sections of the chapters that 
treat of grain include textile production, while to grains in certain 
periods are ascribed all the attributes of “money.” Clearly, a 
literal translation alone does not provide us with a satisfactory 
solution of the meaning of the title Shih-huo chih. 

We have approached the problem from one avenue—that is, 
the meaning of the words themselves—but we have another avenue 
open to us: what is the content of these monographs? We shall 
advance along this new way by observing two aspects of the road: 
the literary form of the monographs and what is said in them. 
Upon actual examination of the chapters comprising our selec- 
tions, we find that they follow the usual pattern of the historical 
chapters; that is (1) an introduction with a short conclusion or a 
postface, and (2) a body roughly divided into topics and sub- 
divided chronologically. The argumentation is given in the intro- 
ductions or postfaces, and these we translate and annotate in full 
in the second part of this study. The combined bodies of the 
chapters are far too long to be attempted in any single paper. 
However, in order to understand more fully the background for 
the selections to be translated, it was necessary to read through 
the major portions of the bodies of the chapters, and material 
from them had to be used in the notes to clarify obscure passages 
in the introductions or postfaces. It was in the course of such 
perusing that the limitation of topics became evident. We here 
summarize the main topics in each of the chapters from which we 
take the introductions or postfaces. 

Sst-ma Ch‘ien * begins chiian 30 of the Shih chi with a discus- 
sion of the “ heavy money ” and chaotic economic conditions that 
the Han dynasty inherited from the Ch‘in Empire, then describes 
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how Han Kao-tsu simplified the governmental demands upon the 
people and piled extra taxes upon the merchants. The chapter 
records, under the reign of Emperor Wén, the granting of coinage 
privileges to individuals and the consequent rise to power of the 
Prince of Wu and Téne T‘ung. For the contemporary Emperor 
Wu, the record is concerned with the problems of meeting the 
demands made upon the imperial treasury for the military needs 
incurred because of the Emperor’s policy of territorial expansion: 
grain supplies and transportation, enormous public works involved 
in opening roads and digging new canals, civilian relief both for 
the original population and for the newly submitted “ barbarians.” 
Finally the chapter describes in detail the schemes by which the 
emperor and his advisors manage to replenish the imperial treas- 
ury: by the use of “ white deer money,” selling court offices, re- 
demption of punishments by payments of fines, confiscation of 
wealth, debasement of the coins, and, foremost of all, by establish- 
ing the government monopolies on salt and iron production, the 
system of equable marketing, and the Bureau of Price Stabiliza- 
tion. Although the economy described obviously has many 
features of a developed “ money economy,” it should be kept in 
mind that the name for the Treasury is first “Sstii Nung” and 
later “ Ta Nung.” These names might be translated “ The Minis- 
try of Agriculture” and “The Great [Department of] Agricul- 
ture.” Grain is still the real foundation. It is interesting to note 
that the Chinese phrase dictionaries explain the term Sst Nung 
as: “One of the nine ministries during the Han Dynasty. It had 
charge of the affairs of ch‘ien ‘ coins’ and ku ‘ grains.’ ” 

The body of the Shih chi, chiian 129, contrasts two sets of indi- 
viduals who have accumulated great wealth: (1) eight pre-Han 
personages, six of whom are prior to the Ch‘in Empire and two 
during it, who either expounded theories of controlling supply and 
demand or used their wealth for good purposes, and (2) a number 
of great merchants operating in the Metropolitan District, together 
with nine especially mentioned individuals who acquired their 
wealth by iron smelting, salt evaporation, manipulation of grain 
or cattle stocks, and lending money for interest, and who used 
their wealth for their personal power, making it possible for them 
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to vie with the enfeoffed rulers. In addition to the biographical 
sketches,” the chapter presents a general discussion of the econ- 
omy and customs of the people, together with an excellent de- 
scription of the boundaries, products, and trade of twenty-nine 
regions of the Han Empire during the reign of Emperor Wu, in 
which, we presume, Sst-ma Ch‘ien’s personal observations are 
recorded. 

Pan Ku, in the body of the Ch‘ien-Han shu, chiian 24a, 
repeats in large part the phrases from the Shih chi (ch. 30) , and 
adds an explanation of Li K‘o’s system of intensive agriculture, 
together with three long memorials, two from the reign of Emperor 
Wen and one from the time of Emperor Wu. The first is by Chia 
I in which he points out that there are too many consumers and 
too few producers of agricultural products, that the dynasty is 
too young and insecure to be able to withstand a war without and 
a famine within when its stocks of grains are so scant, and sug- 
gests that the people be put back on the soil. Cu‘ao Ts‘o’s * 
memorial warns that the people are not sufficiently attached to 
the soil to ensure an adequate grain supply, that the advantages 
of the merchant class make agriculture despised; he advises the 
Emperor to give titles, amnesty, and rewards for deliverance of 
grain to the imperial granaries, in order to emphasize the cultiva- 
tion of grains. During Emperor Wu’s time, Tuna Chung-shu’s 
memorial points out that the grain production of the Metropolitan 
District has been permitted to decrease alarmingly, and that the 
land holdings are becoming too large for the safety of the dynasty. 
The Emperor does not listen to him; but in later years he directs 
more attention to restoring the productivity of the Shensi region, 
upon the advice of CuHao Kuo, who proposes systems of alter- 
nating the furrows to offset the soil depletion and of teaching the 
agriculturists better methods of ploughing with the oxen. Under 
Emperor Chao, the chapter notes the establishment of the ever- 
normal granary, and under Emperor Chéng’s reign there is re- 
corded a memorial by the minister, Su1m Tan, suggesting that the 
large landholdings by individuals be reduced. The Emperor’s edict 
on the subject is rendered impotent by the machinations of high 
officials. The chapter ends with an account of the attempts of 
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Wane Mang to nationalize the land and the slaves.** In chiian 
24b, Pan Ku retells the Shih chi’s (ch. 30) account of the financial 
problems of the Han dynasty and adds the long discussion of the 
coinage policies of WANG Mang. 

In the body of his Chap. 91, Pan Ku adds nothing to the text 
of the Shih chi (ch. 129) of the same title, which he copies. 

The Wei shu, chiian 110, describes the land problems and the 
redistribution of the land after the long periods of war and the 
reduction of the population, the various tax systems used, and the 
coinage problems and attempted solutions. 

The topics discussed in the body of the Swi shu,” chiian 24, are: 
a sketch of the southern and northern kingdom’s agricultural 
systems, taxes, granaries, expenditures for official salaries, trans- 
ports, expenditures on the imperial court, the Six Offices that 
regulated the economy during the Northern Chou, public works, 
forced labor, and salt monopoly; under the Sui period itself, taxes, 
granaries, transports, and salaries during the reigns of Emperor 
Wén and Emperor Yang; and a final section on coinage notes 
from A. D. 317 to 618. 

Further confirmation of the limitation of topics is secured from 
an analysis of the main portions of the Shih-huo chih in the Chin 
shu and the T‘ang histories, although they are outside our present 
field of interest. The Chin shu,” chiian 26, for the period from the 
end of the Han to the establishment of the Chin, A. D. 265, relates 
specific measures used by officials to revive grain production or 
increase areas of production for the needs of armies or relief 
programs. Accounts of the long reign of Emperor Wu of Western 
Chin are concerned with purchase and storage of surplus grains 
for military requirements or famine relief; inspections of prefects 
in order to reward or punish them for their agricultural production 
records; an extensive memorial on restoring grain production in 
an unusually wet year; and a few brief notes on land holdings, 
grain and textile taxes, and tax-exempted persons. The Eastern 
Chin is discussed mainly in terms of famine relief measures, mili- 
tary agricultural colonies, grain transport difficulties, and a change 
in tax collections. Coinage problems are reviewed from WANG 
Mang’s time to A. D. 404, with emphasis on the respective merits 
of grains and textiles versus coins as media of exchange. 
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Although there is evidence of a more complex economy in the 
Shth-huo chih accounts presented in the two T‘ang histories,”* yet 
the general nature of the topics discussed is similar to those found 
in the previous chapters. Chiian 48 and 49 of the Chiu T‘ang shu 
are concerned with the agricultural economy and tax systems, 
financial affairs and coinage, salt and wine monopolies, transport 
of grains, storage systems and price stabilization, and special 
taxes. Chiian 41 to chiian 45 of the Hsin T‘ang shu have to do 
with the agricultural economy and tax systems up to A. D. 780 
and from 780 to 906, buying up of grains by the government, 
' transport of grains, military colonies, monopolies of salt, tea, wine, 
and mines, monetary affairs and coinage, land given to officials 
for services, and salaries and support of officials. 

We have now come by this long summary to the point where 
we can see clearly that these chapters are concerned only with the 
problems of the treasury: tax payments (mainly in the form of 
grains and products of sericulture) , transportation by which these 
revenues were brought to the point of storage, establishment of 
granaries in which to store the grains; expenditures for public 
works, expenditures for public disaster relief, disbursements for 
expenses when the emperor made trips through the empire and 
for building of imperial palaces; all the direct and indirect demands 
upon the treasury incident to carrying on wars; systems of govern- 
ment monopolies and price control to help stabilize the rate of 
flow of income and disbursement; salaries for the large body of 
government officials; and finally coinage. 

Of the previous explanations for Shih-huo chih, Wyutr’s 
“ Memoir on Political Economy ” would be the most acceptable 
to us, if the term “ political economy ” had not acquired a con- 
notation in the English language of the present that is too far 
removed from its original meaning. Our investigation on the 
meaning of the words shih and huo brings us to the conclusion that 
“ grains” and “the special circulating articles having exchange 
value,” when used as the binom shih-huo, with the technical 
implications given it by the contents of the chapters themselves, 
refer only to the fiscal concern with them as revenue and means 
of disbursement; therefore, we offer a new interpretation of the 
title Shih-huo chih: “ Monograph on the Fiscal Administration.” 
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There remains now one question to be asked: What is the 
reason for translating the introductions or postfaces of these mono- 
graphs? What is their importance? The body of the chapters are 
factual presentations of the details of the administration, but the 
introductions or postfaces are surveys by the individual historians, 
writing after the events, in which the theories underlying the 
fiscal policies of each period are expounded. The method of argu- 
ment is by historical precedent, so that each writer cites segments 
of previous texts either classical or historical, often without any 
indication that it is a citation. Moreover, the dynastic histories 
were thought of as a means by which subsequent rulers and their 
advisers and governing scholars could learn how to govern and 
where to profit by the mistakes of their predecessors, so that the 
introductions are addressed to this small and specialized group. 
Consequently, the literary allusions upon which they base their 
argument are brief “ flashes ” intended merely to recall the com- 
plete story to the mind of the trained government official, and the 
citations are as elliptical as they can possibly be. The essence of 
the argumentation is in these allusions and elliptical citations. The 
process assumes the aspect of a snowball in its descent downhill; 
for example, in the Introduction of his monograph, Wer Shou 
merely refers by segmentary passages to Pan Ku’s text in which 
Pan Ku himself has given elliptical citations from early classical 
texts. Should the reader be unable to follow back up the trail of 
these citations, the full meaning of the writer must remain either 
incomprehensible or at best dimly realized. Later writers refer 
more frequently to these introductions than to the factual material 
in the bodies of the chapters. 


NOTES TO PART ONE 


* Gratitude for the encouragement given this study from its inception is gladly 
acknowledged to Professor Peter A. Boopserc of the University of California, Berkeley. 
Appreciation is expressed to Dr. Yano Lien-sheng of Harvard University, who read 
this article just before publication and suggested some valuable changes that have 
been incorporated. 

1The chronological break is arbitrary, yet it is not unreasonable; with the T‘ang 
dynasty began a new phase of Chinese history. There is, however, one departure from 
this plan: the Chin shu is omitted, although by a strict count it should have been 
included. It was part of the preliminary work, but after a draft translation had 
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been made of the introduction of the Shih-huo chih (chiian 26) of the Chin shu, it 
was apparent that its diction and philosophy put it outside the common tradition of 
the other similar pre-T‘ang chapters. The writer decided that the Chin shu chapter 
merited separate treatment and reserved it for a later study. That task is no longer 
necessary, since Dr. YANG Lien-sheng in his “ Notes on the Economic History of the 
Chin Dynasty,” HJAS 9 (June, 1946). 107-185, has not only admirably translated 
the introduction but also the entire chapter. As an examination will show, the author 
or editors of the Shih-huo chih of the Chin shu relied more upon vivid historical 
résumé than argumentation in presenting the background for the body of the chapter. 

* HE lH], author of ehiian 24 of the Ch‘ien-Han shu (hereinafter referred to as 
CHS) A.D. 32-92. Cf. Nancy Lee Swann, Pan Chao: The Foremost Woman Scholar 
of China (ist cent. A. D.), 1932, for biographical details. 

® Le Tcheou li ou les rites des Tcheou, 2 vols. and supplement (Paris, 1851), transla- 
tion of the Chou li [referred to as Biot] 338, n. 2. 

* Notes on Chinese Literature (1867, reprinted 1922) [referred to as Notes] 15. 

5° The Economic Principles of Confucius and his School, 2 vols. (1911) [referred to 
as Econ. Princ.] 51. 

° The Economic History of China with Special Reference to Agriculture (1921) 143. 

7 Swann, op. cit. xiii and 65. 

® According to YANG Lien-sheng, op. cit. 111, n. 29. 

°“ Beitrige zur Wirtschaftsgeschichte der T‘ang-Zeit (618-906) ,” MSOS 36 (1983) 
under Glossary number 228. 

1° Key Economic Areas in Chinese History (1936) 6, n. 2. 

The History of the Former Han Dynasty by Pan Ku (1938) [referred to as 
Former Han] 309, n. 2.10. 

*° The Founding of the T‘ang Dynasty, The Fall of Sui and Rise of T‘ang (1941) 10. 

18'Yana, op. cit. 111. 

* CHS, ch. 24a, post. In citing Chinese books the sections designated as shang, 
chung, or hsia are indicated by “a,” “b,” or “c”; the recto and verso sides of the 
pages, by “a” and “b” immediately following the Arabic numeral of the page; and 
the line of the text in which the citation occurs is indicated by superscribed numbers. 
Chiian is either written in full or abbreviated to “ch.” The words supra and infra 
are used for reference within the section itself; ante and post, for reference to other 
sections of the paper. 

18 BH Wie , author of the Wei shu, although it cannot be said with any certitude that 
the Shih-huo chih was written by him. A. D. 506-572. Cf. James R. Ware, “ Notes on 
the History of the Wei Shu,” JAOS 52 (1932) . 35-45, and James R. Ware, “ Wei Shou 
on Buddhism,” TP 30 (1933).100-181 for information on the history of the text and 
the man. 

16 Wei shu, ch. 110, Introduction, post. 

17 Tt is traditionally said that the monographs of the Sui shu were presented to the 
throne in the year 656 by CHanc-sun Wu-chi BREE. and therefore his name 
has been affixed as author. Since there were other editors on the commission writing 
the history of the Sui dynasty, we hesitate at this stage of our research to say 
definitively that the introduction of this monograph was from the pen of CHANG-sUN 
Wu-chi. 

The life of CHanc-sun Wu-chi has as yet not been written, so that we take our 
information directly from one of the narratives about him in the T‘ang histories, 
Chiu T‘ang shu, chiian 65. His ancestral line issued from the imperial family of the 
T‘o-pa Wei, and when the T‘o-pa people took Chinese names (ca. A.D. 400), this 
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senior branch of the main family took the name of Cuanc-sun. His grandfather was 
Duke of P‘ing-yiian (i.e., northwest of Ch‘ang-an) and vice-Regent of the Northern 
Chou dynasty; his father, Shéng iz was a military official under the Sui dynasty. 
His younger sister married Li Shih-min 4=Ht® and subsequently became the Tang 
Empress Wén-té XR . When the “Righteous Army” of Li Yiian IH, 
founder of the T‘ang dynasty, crossed the Yellow River in A.D. 617, CHANG-sUN 
Wu-chi was made Military Governor of the district north of the Wei River. Because 
he had been an adherent of Li Shih-min, he was promoted several times until he 
became First Secretary of the Division of Judiciary Control in the Ministry of 
Justice, and was enfeoffed as Duke of Shang-tang in southeastern Shansi. In the year 
626, Cuanc-sun Wu-chi with others aided Li Shih-min in killing the Heir Apparent 
and his older brother, who had plotted to destroy Li Shih-min. When the father 
designated Li Shih-min as Heir Apparent, CHANG-sun Wu-chi became one of the 
Presidents of the Grand Secretariat in attendance upon the Heir Apparent. When L1 
Shih-min became the Emperor T<ai-tsung, CHaNc-sun Wu-chi was given the highest 
honors. He became President of the Right of the Affairs of State in A.D. 627; 
however, some of the officials secretly memorialized the Emperor stating that the 
authority and favors of CHanc-sun Wu-chi were excessive. The Emperor set aside 
the memorial, but CHanc-sun Wu-chi considered it prudent to take the warning; and 
finally the Emperor released him from the duties of state and appointed him a 
vice-Regent. He was later made Duke of Chao, and was one of the ministers to 
receive the dying commands of T“ai-tsung in 649. During the first years of the reign 
of his nephew, the Emperor Kao-tsung (650-683), he was further honored; but he 
opposed the future Empress Wu, so that some of her partisans falsely accused him 
of treason. He was deprived of his honors, banished, and met his death in 659. 

1® Sui shu, ch. 24, post. 

1° See Appendix 1. 

2° There is a danger that the use of the word “ money ” brings with it the connota- 
tion of the complex banking and price structures of our twentieth century American 
economy. 

*1 See Appendix 1. 

2 Fy 5. author of the Shih chi [referred to as SC]. Ca. 145-86 B.C. Cf. 
Edouard Cuavannes, Les Mémoires historiques de Se-ma Ts*‘ien, 5 vols. (1895-1905), 
translation of ch. 1-47 of the Shih chi, [referred to as Mh] for biographical details of 
the author and his father, Sst-ma T‘an Bl] BR. SC, ch. 30, is translated in Mh 
3.538-604. Detailed references to names and events mentioned in the following 
summaries are to be found in the notes appended to the translations in Part Two. 

23 Cf. Nancy Lee Swann, “A Woman among the Rich Merchants: The Widow of 
Pa (8rd cent. B.C.),” JAOS 54 (1934). 186-193. 

*4 For an excellent analysis of the CHS, ch. 24, cf. Okazaki Fumio [ij My 303K, 
GEER GEEZ HV T SG 8 (1922). 20-81. 

2° Cf. Georges Marcouuiis, Le Kou-wen chinois, receuil de textes avec introduction 
et notes (1926) 64-65, 68-73. 

26 Cf. C. Martin WiBur, Slavery in China during the Former Han Dynasty (1943) 
201-203. 

°7 The writer of this paper has translated chiian 24 of the Sui shu, but regrets that 
she has never had time to present it for publication. 

°S YANG, op. cit. 151-185. 

2° Cf. Stefan BaxAzs, op. cit. 34 (1931) .1-92; 35 (1932). 1-73; 36 (1933) . 1-62. 
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Part Two 


ANNOTATED TRANSLATIONS OF THE ARGUMENTATION 


This second part contains the translations of the portions of 
the selected Monographs on Fiscal Administration in which the 
argumentation of the Chinese historians is presented. The trans- 
lations intentionally have been rendered as literally as they could 
be and still be readable, so as to preserve the vigor and color of 
the Chinese diction. It is the intention of the writer to offer to 
the English reading public an unbiased translation of the ideas of 
the Chinese historians. It is hoped that the interests of others 
will be stimulated to solve the many unanswered problems touched 
upon in the paper, and that specialists in other fields will be able 
to use the translations for work in their own spheres of knowledge.* 


1. Shih chi, chiian 30—Postface ** 


Treatise on [the Bureau of Price] Stabilization *** 


The Honorable Archivist * said, “ When the way of exchange * 
had been opened between agriculturists, artisans, and merchants, 
then the monetary values of tortoise shells* and cowry shells,* 
metals,® spades ° and knives,’ and hempen and grass cloths * arose 
from it.’ The origin [of this exchange] was long ago and far away.” 

“ Before [the reign of] Kao-hsin Shih" is [the period of] high 
[antiquity],’* [so that] it is generally said ** that there is nothing 
that can be recorded [about it]. Thus, the Shu [ching] tells about 
the juncture in time of T‘ang [-ti, Yao] and Yii [-ti, Shun],“* and 
the Shih [ching] speaks about the generations of the Yin and Chou 
[dynasties].’° [When the people] were settled and [the country] 
was at peace,** [these rulers] developed the hsiang and hsii [type of 
institutions],’’ made primary the basic occupations,"* and dimin- 
ished *° the branch occupations; with moral discipline (li) and a 
standard of right (i), they guarded against personal interests.” 

“Tn the passing of affairs from one state into another, when 
[the point is reached where] there are many causes [for anxiety], 
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there is likewise a turning counter to the existing [course of 
events].”* Thus it is that living things having fully developed, then 
decay; ** time having reached its limit, then turns; ** now substan- 
tially simple, now artificially complex,** is the passing from one 
state to another in the coming to an end, [only] to commence.” *° 

In the Nine Provinces ** of the “ Tribute of Yii,” ** that which 
was collected in tribute ** from each of them, was [exacted] ac- 
cording to the suitability of their soils, [and according to] whether 
the people were numerous or few. [Because the dynasties founded 
by] T‘ang and Wu * took over corrupted [administrations], it was 
easy “to pass from one state into another [in such a way] as to 
cause the people not to be wearied ”; *° each [dynasty] was con- 
scientious in that which it considered good government, yet gradu- 
ally it deteriorated, decayed, and dwindled away. 

Duke Huan of Ch‘i®™ used the plans of Kuan Chung,” put 
into effect the balancing of supply and demand,” and surveyed the 
productive occupations of the mountains and the sea, with the 
result that he held court for the vassal lords.** By doing so, [in 
spite of] the smallness of Ch‘i, he illustriously created the title of 
“ The Leader.” ** [Marquis Wén of] Wei used Li K‘o’s ** [system 
of] intensive cultivation of the lands to become a strong ruler. 

After this, our world *’ was contested for by the Warring King- 
doms, which esteemed deceit and force, and depreciated humane- 
ness (jén) and justice (7) , which placed first wealth and possessions, 
and placed last modesty (t‘w?) and humility (jang).** Thus, 
among the common people, the rich ones sometimes accumulated 
countless [fortunes], while the poor ones sometimes did not [even] 
get their fill of the residue of the distiller’s grains.*® Among the 
rulers of kingdoms, the strong ones sometimes united a group of 
small fones]\in order to make subject [to themselves] the vassal 
lords, while those of weak kingdoms sometimes had their [an- 
cestral] sacrifices cut off and their lineage destroyed; *° so that 
when we come to the [period of] the Ch‘in [dynasty], it finally 
united all within the seas.** 

The monetary values of Yii [-ti, Shun] and the Hsia [“ dynasty ”] 
were the metals consisting of three kinds: ** yellow, white, and 
red, and either spades, hempen and grass cloths, knives, or tortoise 
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shells and cowry shells. When one comes to the Ch‘in [dynasty] 
they standardized the monetary values of the whole kingdom into 
two classes: ** yellow metal [? gold], with the name of the 7 [weight], 
was the superior monetary [measure of] value; ** the bronze coin, 
with an inscription reading “ a half liang,” and with a weight equal 
to its legend, was the inferior monetary [measure of] value.** As 
for pearls, jades, tortoise shells, cowry shells, silver, tin, and the 
like, they became objects for ornamentation and precious treas- 
ures: they were not monetary [measures of] value. Then each one 
of them followed seasonal [fluctuations], so that their values were 
without constancy.“ 

Thus, externally [the Ch‘in dynasty] repulsed the I and Ti 
barbarians, and internally promoted artisan work and productive 
occupations.*’ [In the land] within the seas, men labored at culti- 
vation, [yet] there was an insufficiency of provisions; women spun, 
[yet] there was an insufficiency of clothing.** The ancient ones *° 
exhausted the accumulated wealth and valuables of the empire to 
offer them up to their emperor, still from his point of view they 
were insufficient. There is nothing strange [about this].°° 

Therefore, when they say that the streams of the general course 
of events rushing against each other cause it to be thus,” what 
merits surprise in that! °* 


NOTES TO PART TWO 


1. Shih chi, chiian 30—Postface 


* Certain texts have been referred to as “standard” in the notes. The word 
“ standard ” is to be construed in the sense of having been taken as the basic texts to 
which all citations are made and to which collations of other editions are made. The 
“standard historical” text of the dynastic histories of China is the reprint of the 
Ch‘ien-lung, fourth year (1739) edition, by the T‘u-shu Chi-ch‘éng Press fal 3 SE ji" 
(Shanghai, 1888). It was collated with the Po-na pén Erh-shih-ssii shih [referred to as 
Po-na] BmA-— +B 3H in the Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an, Shih-pu [referred to as SPTK] 
Dat FI aes of The Commercial Press (Shanghai, 1937). The “standard clas- 
sical” text is the Sung-pén Shih-san-ching chu-su FAT= RG with Ivan 
Yiian’s [jC 5C Chiao-k‘an chi BEAL , Sao-yeh Shan-fang 477 HE |] JF edition (Shang- 
hai, 1926). In the majority of the cases, other citations are to the Ssi-pu pei-yao 
{referred to as SPPY| Pa FS {ing EE reprint collection of the Chung-hua Shu-chii 
Fp ajeste a) (Shanghai, 1927-1936). For each citation to a Chinese text, a correspond- 
ing reference is given to a well-known translation when a translation existed and was 
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available to the writer. For example, all references to James Leccr’s translation of 
The Chinese Classics are merely cited as Legge, followed by the appropriate volume 
number and pagination. This is done as a convenience to the reader, and does not 
carry with it any implication that the translations of others were acceptable to the 
writer or were used in the text. Where it is deemed imperative to the accuracy 
of the study, disagreement is recorded and sometimes explained in the notes. 

** We had been puzzled by the fact that this chapter began abruptly with the state 
of affairs at the beginning of the Han period and that, strangely, in place of what 
should have been a conclusion with a recapitulation of the body of the chapter, it had 
a brief historical summary up to the Han dynasty. In our search for the answer, we 
found the citation of the commentary by K‘o Wei-ch‘i fi] MEE (Ming dynasty, ca. 
1522) in Shiki kaicha koshs SRE TTHEA RE lreferred to as SKK] (1934) Vol. 4, 
30.2 ° and 44*~*, in which he offers a solution. He says: 


“This excursus of the Honorable Archivist is merely the beginning of the P*‘ing-chun 
shu. The first part narrates the constancy of the kung and fu taxes of the Three 
Dynasties; the middle part enumerates the devices of Kuan Chung and Li K‘o for 
[becoming] wealthy and strong; the last part touches upon the malpractices of the 
hollowness and waste of the Ying-Ch‘in [dynasty]. 

“Next come the affairs of the Han [dynasty]; the style is continuous. If this is not 
correct then the opening [phrase] of this Shu [in which it] speaks about, ‘ When the 
Han came to power, it inherited the malpractices of the Ch‘in .. . ,’ seems to be 
without any beginning. His excursus does not discuss the affairs of the Han [dynasty 
itself], and seems to lack any connection [with the body of the chapter]. 

“The Shih-huo chih of the [Ch‘ien-] Han shu in part takes these phrases [for its own]. 
The sequence (i.e., what is at the very end of the excursus, and what is at the very 
beginning of the Shu) is very clear, and it can be perceived that the popular copy 
(i.e., as it is now) is not the old (i.e., the original) [arrangement] of the Honorable 
Archivist.” 


Yao Nai Hk (1739-1815) concurs in this theory, although some Chinese com- 
mentators think that the present arrangement was made by Ssi-ma Chien. 

*** The title of the chapter was translated by CHavannes (Mh 3.538) as “ Balance 
du commerce” and he explains that the title was the name of a government office 
in Han times. Its duty was to prevent prices from becoming too high or too low. 
Cf. SC 30.7b °-?*; Mh 3.597-598; Esson M. Gate, Discourses on Salt and Iron, 1931 
[referred to as DSI] (translation of Secs. 1-19 of the Yen-t‘ieh lun Bithi GN is [referred 
to as YTL}) 2, 9-10, and xxv-xxvi where the office is translated “ bureau of equalization 
and standardization.” The figure of speech of the title is one in which “ making level,” 
_ “causing to be equal,” “stabilizing” are implied, and the functions described in the 
chapter are those of price stabilization. 

What does Sst-ma Ch‘ien say in his own biography about this chapter? (SC 
180.7b *-*) : 


“ Having thought about the action of monetary values in circulating [the products of 
the] farmer and merchants, and [the fact that] when they (i.e., the prices) are extreme, 
then devices and monopolies augment [to the point that the people] vie for artifices and 
profit, leave the basic occupations and hurry to the branch occupations, I made the 
Treatise on the [Bureau of Price] Stabilization in order to look at the passing of 
affairs from one state into another.” 
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This last phrase 4}-#, which we have translated “the passing of affairs from one 
state into another,” seems to give the clue to the philosophical background of the 
chapter. Compare other phrases in this Postface that seem to echo a similar 
philosophy: pp. 8a°*°; 8a7*; 8b°. Also in the body of the chapter, p. 2a°, observe 
the phrase: yt iii $F [el HAS th. 

These phrases and the underlying philosophy are reminiscent of those found in the 
so-called “Great Appendix” of the I ching (ch. 7 and 8; Legge 348-407—especially 
the sections 7.4a °-*°; Legge 356-357, pars. 28 to 32 inclusive, and 7.8b '°-*8; Legge 377, 
par. 78). It is expressed in 8.10a*°-10b°; Legge 383, par. 15 with some of the 
identical words used in our selection. 

Obviously, the key word is pien 4a. As a philosophical term, one might offer such 
equivalents as: “transformation,” “alteration,” “a turning point,” “a critical point 
of change.” The essence seems to be in bringing out the fact that the “change” 
involved in pien is not a breaking with the past; it is rather a “halfway point,” a 
ninety degree turning from the old toward the new. Since the use of the word in our 
text is philosophical, we have tried to select a phrase that would keep the essence of 
the meaning; therefore, we have translated pien $e as “passing from one state into 
another.” We admit that it is cumbersome, but to shorten it would destroy its 
descriptive value. 

It would seem from the foregoing that Sst-ma T‘an had accepted the philosophy of 
the “Great Appendix ” of the I ching, a metaphysical school of thought nearer to the 
early Taoist than the later Confucian school. The son, Sst-ma Ch‘ien, then attempted 
to interpret the events, especially those in the time of Emperor Wu of the Han, 
in the light of this philosophy. 

Why did Sst-ma Ch‘ien select as the subject of this chapter, to be examined in 
terms of such a philosophy, the p‘ing-chun? Was it not the purpose of the bureau, 
so entitled, to stabilize prices and thereby control the natural laws of economy? In 
our humble opinion, Sst-ma Ch‘ien in titling his chapter p‘ing-chun, while showing in 
its postface the inevitability of the passing from one state into another, is subtly 
pointing out that such economic controls are destined to “ pass” as do all phases of life. 

*CHAVANNES in his Mémoires historiques (l.ix-xi) takes issue with the previous 
translations of t‘ai-shih as “grand annaliste” or “ grand recorder,” and presents his 
own proof for rendering the fuller phrase t‘ai-shih kung as “le duc grand astrologue.” 
Marcel Granet (Danses et Légendes de la Chine ancienne [1926] 64, n. 2) refutes 
Cuavannes, and Fritz JAcrr, “Der Heutige Stand der Schi-Ki-Forschung,” AM 
(9.21 et seq.) supports GrANet, and further develops the criticism. We have followed 
these later analyses of the problem, but we have chosen to use the translation “the 
Honorable Archivist.” We rendered the kung as “ honorable” to give it an equivalence 
to our “the late honorable so-and-so,” which seems to us to be the essence of the 
designation. In translating t‘ai-shih as “ archivist,” we had in mind Granet’s point 
that a t‘ai-shih was “ rédacteur et gardien des précédents de toutes sortes (précédents 
astrologiques compris).” We have not given an English equivalent for the tat 
separately, because we do not believe that it was stressed during the time under 
consideration: there does not seem to have been a hsiao or a chung, such as there 
was in the old Chou system. 

It has been fairly well established that the designation t‘ai-shih kung in the present 
version of the Shih chi gives no indication in itself whether the speaker is the father 
or the son. In identifying the writer of the various paragraphs comprising our selec- 
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tions, we have taken as our basis of determination the philosophical nature of the 
specific passages. The father had strong metaphysical leanings; the son might be 
termed a “ realist.” 

In our opinion the text from $2. to Reb BL is a quotation credited by 
Sst-ma Ch‘ien to his father. From that point on, Sst-ma Ch‘ien speaks. It should be 
noted that the subject of this opening paragraph, the monetary values, is again dis- 
cussed in the third from the last paragraph; that there is likewise a similarity of 
subject in the second and the fourth paragraphs; and that the general tone of these 
first three paragraphs is metaphysical, while the later ones are narrated as a matter-of- 
fact historical progression. 

* The earliest description of exchange occurs in the same section of the I ching 
(8.10a**; Legge 383, par. 14) in which we found the expression of the philosophy. A 
more extensive quotation is given in the CHS 24a.1a *-®, to be discussed later. 

*Cf. CHS 24a.la°; Caavannes, Mh 3.600. For this note and all following notes, 
through number 8, see Appendix 1. 

‘Sst-ma Chéng’s RJM Fi (fl. 713-742) comment says that the ancient ones used 
the cowry as huo, while they treasured the tortoise shell. He then quotes the CHS 
(24b.9a °) with the commentary in which the Wana Mang (33 B.C.—A.D. 23) regu- 
lations of the pei and the p‘éng were explained. We do not think it historically 
accurate to apply these regulations for the period discussed in this text. Cf. also CHS 
Q4a.la °. 

5 Cf. CHS 24a.la°; 24b.1la°. CHavannes, Mh 3.600, translates, “1’or.” 

° Cuavannes, ibid., translates ch‘ten as “les monnaies.” We render the word by a 
term less anachronistic. This is discussed in Appendix 1. Sst-ma Chéng remarks that 
the ch‘ien were originally called ch‘iian, and that the Chou dynasty had officials 
belonging to the ch‘iian-fu “ market treasury.” He also remarks that it was not until 
Ching Wang §t =F of the Chou dynasty (544-519 B.C.) that they cast the “ large 
copper coins.” Cf. CHS 24b.la°. 

7Sst-ma Chéng again quotes the regulations of Wana Mang, and then concludes 
with a reference to the play on words in the monetary vocabulary. Cf. CHAVANNES, 
Mh 8.600, n. 5, where he discusses this type of pun. 

5 Sst-ma Chéng merely refers to the regulations of Wana Mang. Cf. CHS 24a.la°; 


‘Q4b.1a°, la’. In the very early historical periods there were coins that were named 


tao and pu, but this reference antedates that use. 

®In the opinion of Sst-ma Tan the monetary values were created after exchange 
became a definite part of the economy: the normal procedure! 

1° Sstu-ma T‘an cautiously offers no opinion as to when they were first used. 

11 Kao-hsin Shih or Ti K‘u ee, a legendary ruler, traditionally placed at the 
end of the 25th and beginning of the 24th centuries B.C. Ssi-ma T‘an places the 
“historical period ” as beginning with the 24th century. 

12 We have translated this as “[the period] of high [antiquity],” but we wonder if 
the other meaning of the character fry, “to honor, to respect,” is not also implied 
in this context. This is the period which goes beyond man’s knowledge; therefore, 
is more spirit-like. 

*8'We assume that Sst-ma T‘an, who has used the information from the I ching 
“Great Appendix” with its sociological stories of these pre-T‘ang if (i.e., Yao) 
rulers’ exploits, is pointing out only that there are no records to which a cautious 
historian can refer, for this early period. 


2 
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“ T‘ang-ti, Yao SF if, ZE of the 24th and 28rd centuries B.C., traditionally. The 
name Yao is more frequently used. Yii-ti, Shun Rit. SE traditionally following the 
reign of Yao, in the 28rd century. Sst-ma T’an uses the character chi BS, which 
expresses a juncture of time, an indefinitely limited or even overlapping time. The 
story of Shun’s succeeding Yao, to whom he had been minister, gives one the impression 
of a joint rule of two men or of one personage with a double title. 

** The Yin, or as preferred today, Shang dynasty #4. Two facts are of interest 
in this sentence: First, Sst-ma T‘an has used in apposition to the indefinite BS , the 
definite shih fl, indicating the orderly succession of the members of the ruling 
families of those two periods. Second, the Hsia dynasty 33 and the entire complex 
of legends about the Great Yii KG , which are traditionally placed between the Yao- 
Shun epoch and the Yin or Shang dynasty’s occupation of the throne, are omitted. 
The discussion of Yii is taken up in the passage which we believe begins Sst-ma 
Ch‘ien’s own words. 

*° We are taking these terms in the technical sense usually given them in the 
economic texts. Cuavannes, Mh 3.601, translates, “on assurait le calme et le repos 
(du peuple) .” 

*7 These institutions, usually called “schools,” have many names, varying under 
each dynasty. We agree with Legge (27.242, par. 10, n. 2), commenting on the Li chi 
(13.21a7-°) account of them, that the young were taught and the old ministered 
to in them. Cf. also Mencius 5a.8b*~*; Legge 242; CHS 24a.1la7*-1b?> *; Martin 
Quistorp, “ Minnergesellschaft und Altersklassen im alten China,” MSOS 18 (1915). 
22-23. 

28 The. terms pén AX and mo 5K are found throughout these texts on economic 
subjects with the technical meaning of “the basic occupations” (i.e., agriculture and 
sericulture) and “the branch occupations” (i.e., commerce) in the dual aspect of 
manufacturing and trading. Controversies were frequent, especially during the period 
from the 3rd cent. B.C. to the Ist cent. A. D., over these terms and the systems they 
represented. The Yen-t‘ieh lun is largely devoted to them. The first section of the 
Chiien-Han shu, chiian 24, is also concerned with them. Cf. YTL (SPPY, 1.1a™; 
Gate, DSI 8, esp. n. 2.) 

2° The homophone %j should be understood here. 

2°; Fij here with the emphasis on that which is gained at the expense of the 
common good. 

*1 This passage is the most interesting in this chapter from the point of view of the 
philosophy of Sst-ma T‘an. The first two characters te are explained in our note 
*** supra. For the last two characters 2/{, we return again to the I ching; this 
time, to the Seventh Appendix (9.19a°). The cryptic verse informs us that BA 
#c44,, which the commentary of Wana Pi =F) (226-249) says means that those 
who are prosperous and great have many causes for anxiety. The main text of the 
hexagram féng (no. 55) has the full explanation (J ching 6.17b °-**; Legge 183- 
184; 258-259). Sst-ma T‘an develops the philosophy of the third paragraph of the 
first appendix in his following sentence, wherein he speaks of the inevitability of the 
climax and the subsequent downward sweep of fate. 

22 Cf. the body of the chapter (p. 2a°) where this is repeated. 

23 Some editions have # in place of Re, but we believe that the historian desires 
to make his point in the three categories: #y. FF, and 3. 

24 WF and 3 are both philosophical concepts, difficult to assign adequate English 
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equivalents. Cf. the Lun-yii 6.3b*°; Legge 190 and CHS 60.5a**, biography of Tu 
Ch'in FEAR . 

°° This is the summation of the philosophy. Cf. a somewhat similar expression Li chi, 
Ta-hsiieh (60.4b°; Legge, “The Great Learning” 357, par. 3). 

*°Here and throughout the following translations, three separate renderings are 
made of the word chou: (1) “province,” when it refers to the ancient territorial 
divisions, traditionally from the time of Yii; (2) “ district,” when used by Pan Ku in 
his account of the Chou dynasty’s social or administrative units, and (3) “ prefecture,” 
when used for the later administrative unit. 

°7 Chap. 6 of the Shu ching; Legge 92-151. We believe that the words of Sst-ma 
Ch‘ien begin here. It is interesting that the same subject is that first discussed by 
Sst-ma Ch‘ien in the SC, ch. 129, post. 

°° The term used in the present text of the “ Yii-Kung”’ referring to the “ bringing in” 
of tribute is #4]. Cf. Shu ching (6.8a7*, 8b? *; Legge 142, 144). MAR is used in 
Huai-nan Tzi as follows: PQs RAW , with this sense. 

°° Tang was the founder of the Shang dynasty; Wu, of the Chou dynasty. 

3° Cf. I ching, “ Appendix” (8.10a*°); supra, ***. 

*t Duke Huan of Ch‘i was the first of the five Pa $j “Leaders.” His reign was 
685-643 B.C. Cf. Henri Masprero, La Chine antique (1927) 295-311; SC, ch. 32; 
Cuavannes, Mh, Vol. 4. 

°° Kuan Chung £4 or Kuan I-wu $£98%, served as the minister to Duke 
Huan of Ch‘i, and is credited with all the political and economic policies that brought 
Huan to the leadership. He died ca. 645 B.C. The book Kuan-tzi ef. , is thought 
to have been an idealized account of his policies, originally written by an unknown 
author in the latter half of the 4th cent. or early 3rd cent. B.C. but said by some to 
have been lost sometime about the Ist cent. B.C. The present book of the same 
name is, according to Maspero, probably made up of fragments of the original, 
still to be found in pre-first century texts, and fabrications of an author of the 4th 
or 5th cent. A.D. However, others believe that the present text in large part does 
date from the third cent. B.C. His biography is in SC, ch. 62; translated into French 
by Marcouutts, Le Kou-wén chinois 77-80, and into English by Evan Morcan, A 
Guide to Wenli Styles and Chinese Ideals (1912) 118 et seg. Cf. also Masprro, La 
Chine antique 585-586; Hu Shih, Development of the Logical Method in Ancient 
China (1922) 173-174; Arthur Wary, The Way and its Power (1935) 136. 

88 See Appendix 2. Similar statements are made in SC 129.1b**; SC $2.4a7-*; SC 
62.1b°; CHS 24b.10a*; Kuan tzii (SPPY), ch. 22. P'er Yin ZEB) (fl. 465-472) says, 
“The Kuan-tzi has the fa YE of the Ch‘ing-chung.” This passage in the present 
version of Kuan-tzii (SPPY, 23.5b *~7), however, has a very restricted meaning. 

*4 Cf. SC $2.4a°, in general; p. 4a7°, specifically. SC 62.1b** states it: ao PR FA 
se BRR. 

°5 Cf. SC 62.1h°, $2.4a°; CHS 24b.1b *. 

“ol Ko aA (so it is written in SC, ch. 30 and ch. 129; in CHS, ch. 91) must 
be the same person whose name is written Li K‘uei 2&ff in the CHS 24a.3a°. He 
is reputed to have been the pupil of Tzi-hsia, and was the minister to the Marquis 
Wen BR (424-3887/5 B.C.) of the kingdom of Wei Ri. His theory of intensive 
cultivation of the land is explained in detail in the CHS (24a.3a°**, $b*~7); he also 
desired to stabilize the price of grain, so as to prevent hardships on either the farmers 
or consumers. Cf. Giles Biog. 1164; J. J. L. Duyvenpax, The Book of Lord Shang 
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(1928) 48, n. 2, and 72; Cuen, Econ. Princ. 267-8, 391, 568-570; GaLE, DSI, Introd. 
xxii, n. 2. Details are in the translation of CHS, ch. 24a, n. 86, post. 

*? T‘ien-hsia, when used, for pre-Ch‘in periods, is rendered here and throughout 
these translations as “our world,” and means the then known world of the Chinese; 
but when the binom is used for periods after the formation of the Ch‘in Empire, it is 
translated “the empire.” Kuo is always translated “kingdom” or “kingdoms,” 
never “ state.” 

*° Cf. SC 6.18a** referring to the First Sovereign Emperor of the Ch‘in dynasty: 
FEE) RC: and also CHS 24a. 3a°. 

°° CHS 24a.3b *-® quotes almost verbatim, leaving out repeated use of BY. CHa- 
vANNES, Mh 3.602, uses the term “ parmi les gens de commerce,” but we are unable 
to understand why he has varied the normal meaning of HE \.. Yen has two possible 
meanings here: first, taking yen in its meaning of “ disdain,” one gets, “they did not 
disdain tsao-k‘ang”; second, taking yen in its meaning, which is made more precise 
by the homophone RE, “to be satiated with; to get one’s fill,” one can translate, 
“they did not get their fill of tsao-k‘ang.” Tsao-k‘ang is the residue from the wort or 
fermented mash in the process of distilling beer. We believe that this is what is 
clearly meant in these early texts. We have used the second meaning of yen. The 
CHS, ch. 24a, substitutes shih $ for pu-yen: we have translated there, “ they 
consumed the residue of the distiller’s grains.” 

*°Cf. CHS 24a.3b°, where there are slight variations from this text, especially in 
the last phrase. 

“Cf. CHS 24a.3b °°, 24b.1b 7"; SC 6.18a 7. 

“?The presumption is that Sst-ma Ch‘ien takes his authority for the types of 
metals from the Shu ching, “ Yii-Kung,” (6.3b °°, 4b °; Legge 110-111, 121-122); but for 
all that follows, we wonder what was his authority. Sst-ma Chéng points out that 
the three kinds are then enumerated below; and he interprets the yellow as “ yellow 
gold,” the white as “white silver,” and the red as “red copper.” Cf. CHS 24a.la°. 

*8 The SKK version quotes Yao Fan Bee (Ch‘ing dynasty, Ch‘ien-lung period) 
as saying that chung here is the chung of rp “to strike an average,” “to decide 
equitably,” “to hit the median.” On the basis of this commentary, the SKK 
punctuates after Ch‘in. Ku Chieh-kang ata) (Shih chi, Pai-wén chih pu BFEG 
Raz, 8 vols., 1936 [referred to as KCk]) punctuates after chung. However, the 
phrase chi-chih Ch‘in would be sufficient to give the meaning, as has been done by 
Sst-ma Ch‘ien a few lines earlier. We have taken Yao Fan’s suggestion, and translate 
chung as a verb. The general meaning would seem to be that Ch‘in selected two 
categories out of all the previous ones, thereby making what was considered an 
equitable division of the monetary units. We have taken a slightly derived meaning “ to 
standardize,” in order to bring our translation into the sense that we believe was 
intended. 

As all commentators point out there must be a mistake in the use of the word san. 
Cf. CHS 24b.1b**, where it writes érh. The context indicates clearly that only two 
categories are intended. Cf. CHavannes, Mh 3.603, n. $3; Derk Boppr, China’s First 
Unifer (1938) 170-175. 

“4 P‘er Yin quotes Mina K‘ang th BE (prob. ca. 180-260) as saying, “ Twenty liang 
make an i.” This commentary is probably in error as it is generally accepted from 
other texts that 24 liang made an i. Cf. CHS 24b.1b?* which varies the text only 
slightly. The Po-na edition and KCk’s edition have the homophone and synonym {m. 
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*°Cf. CHS 24b.1b**-2a*. Here the word ch‘ien refers to the true coin. Half a 
liang in the Han times would have been 12 shu 9K. 

*° Cf. CHS 24b.2a* for similar statement. 

*7Cf. CHS 24a.8b*° for variation in order. CHAvANNES, Mh 3.603, translates, 
“Au dedans on fit fleurir les actions méritoires.” We believe that our translation 
follows the facts more specifically. Cf. Bopps, loc. cit. 

“8 Cf. CHS 24a.3b**-**, essential variation only in the change of the word shih, 
which is an unusual use in such a context, to nan-tzt. This gives a better balance for 
ni-tzu. ’ 

*°Cf. CHS 24a.3b**; it omits the phrase, ku-ché, thereby relating the following 
more closely to the Ch‘in dynasty itself. Sst-ma Ch‘ien has used this vague formula 
in order to make this entire paragraph a veiled criticism of Emperor Wu of his time. 

5°Cf. CHS 24a.3b**; it has “still it was not yet sufficient to support their 
desires.” SKK offers the following punctuation: kath, SERA. It quotes CHANG 
Wen-hu R30 HF (1808-1885) as saying 4nre BE Hie is as if one should say #’E #c44, 
“there is no other reason”; and then it adds the commentary of Oxapa Hakku 
ages 484) (surname incorrectly written in the text) (1692-1767): ‘Some break 
the sentence after 4ne Fe, [but] it is wrong.” However, KCk does just this, and we 
have followed his punctuation. 

51 This is probably a common saying, but we were unable to find any other 
reference to it. 

52 Cuavannes, Mh 3.604, translates, “C’est pourquoi on dit: Les états (successifs) 
du monde dans leur cours s’entrechoquent! S’il en est ainsi, qu’y a-t-il la d’étonnant? ” 
KCk punctuates after the jan, as does the SKK version We have followed this 
punctuation. 


2. Shih chi, chiian 129—Introduction and Conclusion 
Narrative on the Increment of Goods * 


Lao-tzii said, “ The highest degree of perfect * government [is 
attained when the people of| neighboring kingdoms can see one 
another, can hear the sounds of their chickens and their dogs; [yet] 
the people of each [kingdom] find their food sweet, find their 
clothing beautiful, are settled in their [local] customs, are happy 
in their productive occupations, [so much so] that they reach old 
age and die without having gone back and forth [to visit].” ? 
Certainly if one use * this [statement of Lao-tzii’s] for the purpose 
of dragging‘ along the present generation [and] of stopping up ° 
the ears and eyes of the people, it would hardly produce any 
effect! ° 

The Honorable Archivist’ said, “ As to Shén-nung and before, 
I do not know anything, [but] regarding that which is narrated 
in the Shih [ching] and the Shu [ching] about Yii * [-ti, Shun] and 
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the Hsia ° [“ dynasty ”] and after, [I know that]* the ears and 
eyes desire to push to the extreme their fondness for sound and 
color; ** the mouth desires to exhaust its appetite for meat from 
animals fed on grass and grain;** the body is contented with 
leisure and pleasures; and the mind boasts and vaunts of the 
glories of its power and its ability.’* Ever since then, [these desires] 
have caused the fixing ** of the customs among the people. Al- 
though one might’ [try to] persuade [the people] from door to 
door ** with [these] subtle arguments,’® one would never be able 
to effect a transformation. Therefore, those who are most able, 
conform to them; *’ the next, guide them by means of profit; the 
next, make them aware by means of instruction; the next, make 
them uniform by means of discipline; [and] those who are the 
very lowest, wrangle with them.” ** 

[The region]*® west of the mountains abounds in timber,” 
bamboo,” [products made from] paper mulberry ** and ramie,” 
yak tails,** jade, and stones.” East *° of the mountains there are 
plenty of fish, salt, lacquer,”’ silk, musicians and_ beauties.** 
South *° of the Chiang are produced the aromatic laurel *° woods, 
ginger * and kuei,** [the three] metals ** and tin, unrefined ** lead 
and cinnabar,** rhinoceros ** [skins and horns], tortoise shells,*’ 
pearls,®* and teeth and hides.*® North * of the Lung-mén ** [moun- 
tains] and the Chieh-shih ** [mountains] there are great quantities 
of horses, cattle, sheep, felt ** and furs,** sinews *° and horns.“ 
[As to] copper and iron, within a thousand li, [one finds them] 
frequently as mountainous outcroppings and in a checkerboard- 
like distribution.*” This is a general outline ** [where the desirable 
articles are to be found]. All these are articles *® in which the 
people of the Middle Kingdom take delight, and about which 
they sing; *' [that they use for their] clothing and food, and [that 
they use to] serve their living and to escort their dead [to their 
resting-place].°? 

Thus, [the people] depend upon the agriculturist to provide food 
for them,** upon the Yi ** to exploit for them, upon the artisan 
to manufacture for them, upon the merchant to circulate for 
them. Among these [groups] is there any [evidence] of administra- 
tion or instruction, despatching or summoning, [setting] dates or 
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meetings? ** Each man will undertake responsibility according to 
his ability, [and] will exhaust his strength to obtain what he 
desires.*° Therefore as to articles, the effect of their being cheap 
is to make for their being expensive; the effect of their being 
expensive is to make for their being cheap. Each [person] 
applies himself to his productive occupation, [and] enjoys his 
work.** Like water running downward, day and night cease- 
lessly,”® they are not summoned and yet they come of themselves; 
they are not sought and yet the people produce them. Is it not 
the tallying of the Tao, and does it not give evidence of 
spontaneity? 

The (I) Chou shu™ says: “If the agriculturist does not come 
forth, then [the people] would lack their food; if the artisan does 
not come forth, then [the people] would lack their tools; if the 
merchant does not come forth, the three precious things * would 
be cut off; if the Yi does not come forth, then the valuables would 
be deficient and scarce. When the valuables are deficient and 
scarce, then the mountains and marshes are not being exploited.” * 

These four classes “ are the source of the people’s being clothed 
and fed. If the.source is great, then there is abundance; if the 
source is small, then there is scarcity.* Above, it enriches the 
kingdom; below, it enriches the families.” 

The principle of being poor or being rich is not a snatching * 
[of wealth from one group] and giving [it to another group], and 
yet “those who are clever have a surplus, [while] those who are 
stupid do not have a sufficiency.” ** 

Of old,” T‘ai-kung Wang” was enfeoffed at Ying-ch‘iu ™ 
[where] the land was salt marshes,” [and] the people were scant. 
Thereupon, T‘ai-kung encouraged the handiwork of the women,” 
carried to the utmost craft and artifices,"* and put into circula- 
tion fish and salt. Then the people and articles flocked to him,” 
[so that] they arrived [continuously] as a string, and they collected 
[concentratedly] as the spokes of a wheel.”* Because of this, Ch‘ 
capped, girdled, garmented, and shod our world; [and] in the 
region [bounded by] the sea and Mount T“ai,” [the feudal lords] 
gathered in their sleeves and went to court him.” 

After that, Ch‘i had a median decline,*° [from which] Kuan- 
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tzii ** rebuilt it.*° He set up the [system for stabilizing] supply and 
demand * and the Nine Treasuries, whereupon Duke Huan be- 
came the Leader,** nine times assembled the feudal lords, [and] 
one time put in order the empire.** Consequently Kuan Shih 
also possessed a thirty per cent levy [upon the trade of mer- 
chants]; *° and although his position was that of a minister to a 
feudal lord,*’ he was richer than the rulers of the various king- 
doms. Hence Ch‘i- was rich and strong, even to the time of Wei 
[Wang] and Hsiian [Wang].** 

Thus [Kuan-tzii] said,*° “ When the granaries for the people 
and the granaries for stipends are full, [the people] know the 
[meaning of] moral discipline and moderation; when their clothing 
and their food are sufficient, [the people] know [the meaning of] 
honor and disgrace.” Moral discipline is produced by sufficiency, 
while it is destroyed by want.” 

Thus the gentleman [possessing] wealth delights in practicing 
his moral force; the common man [possessing] wealth uses [it] to 
suit his physical force.** If the waters are deep, fish live in them; 
if the mountains are vast, animals roam in them. If men are 
wealthy, benevolence (jén) and justice (7) are attached to them. 
As to the wealthy ones, if they hold the power, then [their fame] 
is increasedly manifested; ** if they lose the power, then their 
clients have no place to go,” and as a result they are so unhappy 
that being an I or Ti barbarian is more advantageous! 

A proverb says, “ The thousand bullion scion dies not in the 
market emporium.” * This is not an empty saying! 

Therefore it is said, “ When the empire is prosperous, all come 
for the profit; when the empire is turbulent, all depart for the 
profit.” °° 

The princes of a thousand chariots,” the marquises of an [estate 
of] ten thousand families,°* the lords of a hundred households * 
still have distress over poverty.*°° How much more [distressed 
are] the rustics *” [and] the common people who are enrolled on 
the population [lists].*°° 


* * * * * 
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[In conclusion: | 


From the foregoing behold it: ** If wealth is without an 
enduring productive occupation, then goods are without long- 
term owners,’™ [with the result that] for the able ones [goods] 
collect like the spokes,’** [while] for the incompetent ones *” 
[goods] scatter like the tiles.” A family of a thousand *°* [pounds 
of precious] metal is on a par with a lord having one metropolis; *” 
he who [has] a countless *° [fortune], moreover, [has] the same 
enjoyments as he who is a prince. Is this, or is this not, what is 
called “ pseudo-enfeoffment.” *”* 


NOTES 


2. Shih chi, chiian 129—Introduction and Conclusion 


*Sst-ma Ch‘ien gives his own reason for writing this chapter in SC 130.12b® as 
follows: 


“The wearers of hempen cloth, the rustics, are not injurious to orderly government, 
they do not hinder [the Hundred Surnames]; they let rest valuables and wealth, 
while taking and giving with [the proper] season. As to the smart ones, they possess 
the gathering in of them (i.e., valuables and wealth). [To tell this], I made the 
‘Narrative on the Increment of Goods,’ no. 69 [of the Shih chi].” 


Pan Ku disapproves of Sst-ma Ch‘ien’s point of view in this chapter especially, 
and says in the CHS 62.10a?: 


“Sst-ma Ch‘ien’s [ideas] of right and wrong are quite in disorder with respect to 
the Sages. If he discusses the Great Tao, he places first the Huang[-ti] and LaoJ-tzii] 
[schools] and places second the Six Classics (i.e., of the Confucian school). When he 
prefaces [the chapter on] ‘The Wandering Braves,’ he dismisses the unemployed 
scholars, and brings forward the licentious braves; when he narrates [the chapter on] 
‘The Increment of Goods,’ he pays reverence to authority and profit, and abuses the 
humble and poor. This is wherein he has made a mistake.” 


Compare with this statement of Pan Ku’s disapproval, that of his father’s, translated 
by Cuavannes, Mh 1, Appendix 2, Introd. ccxli, from the biography of Pan Piao in 
the Hou-Han shu [referred to as HHS] 70.2a*~*: 


“Dans ses discussions critiques, il est superficiel et n’est pas sir; quand il discute 
les points de doctrine il vénére Hoang-ti et Lao-tse et traite légerement les Cing 
livres canoniques. Quand il parle du commerce, il donne peu d’importance 4 la bonté 
et a la justice et fait une honte de la pauvreté et de la misére; ... .” 


There are numerous attempts on the part of commentators to explain why Sst-ma 
Ch‘ien wrote as he did when narrating the economic conditions in this chapter and in 
SC 29, and SC 30. The most common explanation is that because he came from a 
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poor family, and was unable to commute the punishment pronounced upon him by 
Emperor Wu, he, in bitterness, wrote about the privileges granted to men of wealth 
in the past and in his day. 

The name of the chapter, which we have translated “ Narrative on the Increment 
of Goods,” is not easy to render into modern terminology. It has been translated 
into English by Nancy Lee Swann (JAOS 54.186) as “ Biographies of Notables,” and 
by Cuen Huan-chang (Econ. Princ. 349) as “ Biography of Merchants”; into French 
by CHavannes (Mh 1. clxxx) as “Les Commergants.” The term huo-chih SSB in 
the modern dictionaries means “to make money in business,” but this has probably 
come about by reference to this chapter. In the body of the chapter (p. 3b°), chih 
Jifi occurs in the following phrase: .. . RR. . . ARRRERRILRE “. . . the people 
like husbandry, [and] grow the five grains.” In the contemporary text of the YTL 
(SPPY, 3.2a°; Gate, DSI 85) there is the phrase %.. JUG EPH . In the 
Classics there are a number of phrases that help to establish the basic meaning of 
these two characters in combination; for example, Shu ching (8.14b; Legge 180); Li 
chi (53.26b; Legge 28.323, par. 35); and Lun-yii (11.138a; Legge 243). This last 
quotation is the one cited by the commentators of this chapter, as being the one 
that supplied Sst-ma Ch‘ien with the wording for the title of this chiian 129. 

The basic meaning of chih 9fi is its agricultural sense—equal to its homophone: Hifi 
“to plant ’—in which it is synonymous with shéng 7; therefore, such translations 
as “ producing,” “ growing,’ seem to give the true equivalence of the word. The 
normal processes of language carried the word over into the economic terminology. 
We have refrained from rendering these characters into any of the modern economic 
clichés, because we did not wish to destroy the agricultural background of the Chinese 
term. Not that any inference is to remain in the mind of the reader that the condi- 
tions described in this narrative are primitive: the account is highly sophisticated and 
subtle. 

* Chih 3B is taken as an adjective. Cf. similar phrase in Shu ching (18.17a*; Legge 
539). 

* This quotation, which is credited to Lao-tzii, does not appear in identical form in 
the present Tao-té ching [TtC], and it is found in Chuang-tzi with about the same 
degree of variation from the SC text as that text differs from the TtC (TtC [SPPY)]) 
2.23b ®-*°-24a 2 (Sec. 80); cf. Waxey’s The Way and its Power 241-242. Chuang-tzi 
(SPPY) 4.12b * **-**-18a? (Sec. 10);cf. H. A. Gites, Chuang Tzi (1889, 116-117). 
It is probably a Taoist saying often used as an illustration for a perfect society. A 
somewhat similar statement is to be found in the description of the barbarian tribes 
surrounding the Middle Kingdom as given in the Li chi (12.15b°%-**; Legge 27.229, 
par. 14). It is also interesting to compare the statement from Mencius (8a.15b™; 
Legge 183-184). It is especially to be noticed that the statement is about the state 
of Ch‘i, the subject of so much of this Introduction. The “crowing cocks and barking 
dogs” seems to be a metaphor for a dense population, possibly with some degree of 
wealth and certainly sedentary. It is frequently used in poetry as a symbol of peace. 

>We have taken the subject of pi-yung as being indefinite, although with no 
certitude. 

*Sst-ma Chéng’s (fl. 713-742) commentary to the effect that i has the sound 
of A and that the ancient characters were interchanged, gives no assistance. CHANG 
Shou-chieh’s eT Gi (fl. 737) commentary (not given in our edition, but quoted in 
SKK) suggests the homophone +p , with the meaning 9] “to draw,” “to lead.” We 
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have used the concrete image of “ dragging along,” but one might also have used the 
modern derived meaning “to reform.” Cf. $f [n] ee “to reform the degenerate 
age.” There are extensive commentaries given in SKK, but they seem only to confirm 
the abstruse nature of the passage and contribute nothing positive. 

° SKK quotation of Cane Shou-chieh‘s commentary offers JE for @#&. 

* Our translation is a possible solution. Cf. also the interpretation of this passage 
and the following paragraphs as given in F. Hozumi, “Ssu-ma Chien’s Economic 
Outlook,” Kyoto University Economic Review 15 (Jan. 1940) .16-29. 

*T‘ai-shih Kung, we believe, refers to Sst-ma T‘an here. Strong Taoist leanings 
are apparent in this paragraph; in addition the language is similar to that which 
we found in the second paragraph of SC, ch. 30. 

® The last one of the Legendary Rulers, usually referred to as Shun. 

® The first “dynasty ” of China. It has not been substantiated as yet by archeological 
find. The traditional dating places its rule from the 23rd cent. to the 18th cent. B.C. 
Cf. Herrlee G. Crest, Studies in Early Chinese Culture [referred to as SECC] (1937) 
97-1381 on “ Was There a Hsia Dynasty? ” 

*° These following 27 characters seem to be Sst-ma T‘an’s version of a philosophical 
analysis of human nature that was apparently widely current in the pre-Ch‘in period, 
as the following versions testify: (1) In the Lieh-tzi, the chapter on Yang Chu’s 
4B philosophy (SPPY 7.4a-4b; A Forxe, Yang Chu’s Garden of Pleasure [1912] 
Chap. 8; Watey, The Way and its Power, Introd. 41). (2) Chuang-tzi (SPPY, 
9.20a**-**, 20b**; Gites, Chuang-tzi 395-396). (3) Hsiin-tzii (SPPY, 17.3a7~*; 
H. H. Duss, The Works of Hsiintze [1928] 305). (4) Mencius (lla3a**-**; Legge 
406-407). Sst-ma T‘an’s version is an acceptance of the fallibility of human nature 
and the impossibility of changing that nature. Yang Chu’s version is hedonistic; 
Chuang-tzi’s is anti-Confucian; Hsiin-tzii’s is an abstraction upon original nature and 
acquired characteristics; while Mencius moralizes the whole concept. 

1 The concrete, primitive meanings of these two characters are given, because of 
parallel wording. The modern terms “music and women” can be inferred, but the 
scope is more extensive in its primitive meaning. 

2 Cf. Legge 407, and (p. 406) his note on the Mencius version, wherein he com- 
ments that ch‘u “is hay or fodder used for ‘ grass-fed animals’ such as sheep and 
oxen,” and huan “is corn or rice-fed animals such as dogs and pigs.” 

183 We have construed two verbs to balance off the double nouns, shih and néng. 

4 Chien (first tone) is the term used to fix a color in the process of dyeing. Its 
use here is especially appropriate as it implies that these desires have impregnated the 
fabric of human nature to the extent of being “ fixed.” 

15 A similar expression is used in the “ Li Sao” of the Ch‘u T2‘u (SPPY, 1.16a*; Lim 
Boom Keng, The Li Sao [1929] 74-76, pp. 131-142). We have considered jf here 
strong enough to have the meaning of “persuade” (modern pronunciation shut, 
fourth tone). 

16 Miao must refer to the above argument credited to Lao-tzii. We have considered 
that the “subtle ideas ” are those of the wu-wei 48€%% doctrine of the Taoist school of 
philosophy. Cf. Water, The Way and its Power 50-51; 142; 145. 

17The grammatical structure is, with the exception of the last phrase, an adverb 
of means preceding a verb that in turn is followed by the pronominal object chih, the 
antecedent of which is “the people.” In the first phrase the adverbial phrase “ by 
means of these desires” is implied: a full translation would be “those who are most 
able, know how to employ the people by means of their desires.” 
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*® We consider that the quotation by T‘ai-shih Kung ends here. To reinforce this 
point of view, we draw attention to the change in structure of the paragraph that 
follows, and to the fact that this new paragraph is a recapitulation of details from 
the body of the chapter in contrast to the philosophical statement of the preceding 
paragraph. It would seem that Sst-ma Ch‘ien having taken over the material in large 
part compiled by his father, begins the introduction of the data segregated for this 
chapter with a quotation probably used by his father, follows that with his father’s 
personal comment on the economic nature of man, then proceeds by summarizing the 
statistical data contained in the body of the chapter. 

*°For the discussions of products from the western regions, compare the body of 
the chapter: (SC 3b°°, also 5a?°). 

*° Ts‘ai is here obviously “timber” rather than “any material out of which some- 
thing can be fashioned.” Cf. body of chapter (SC 129.6a**). Cf. also its use in Shu 
ching (14.27b *~*; Legge 417). Cf. further Chou li 2.9a *°: ts‘ai-kung, which Biot (1.32) 
translates as “Le tribut des bois de construction.” 

* Lee Shun-ching, Forest Botany of China (1935) 117 et seg.; Graminae, Bambusea 
bambusa, Schreb. 

22 Sst-ma Chéng informs us that # is the name of a tree from the bark of which 
chih can be made. In that event, the character meant is at (under I ), a homo- 
phone. The Po-na edition has #¢ here, but since this writing is used throughout for 
yt , no added reliance can be given to it. The Shuo-wén explains that Rt is ch‘u 
#§. Matsumura Jinzo in his Shokubutsu mei i #444 %E (1921; 1.56) gives all 
the synonyms, identifying it as Broussonetia papyrifera, Vent. Lee Shun-ching, 
op. cit. 437-438, describes the Moraceae family and gives this species the name, 
Broussonetia papyrifera, L’Heritier. Cf. also Rev. G. A. Sruart, Chinese Materia 
Medica (1911) 75. E. BretscHNerper in his “ Botanicon Sinicum,” JRAS (China 
Branch) 25 (1893), under his no. 503 collects the classical references which show that 
the tree was known in the Chou period. It is commonly called the “paper mulberry 
tree.” Lu Chi PE He (8rd cent. A.D.) says in his Mao Shih ts‘ao-mu niao-shou 
ch'ung-yit su FFA RRA . in the Ku-ching-chieh hui han FREIR 
ie BA, edited by Cuune Ch‘ien-chiin $8 TREY (19th cent.) (a.l5a °*°-15b 7?) that 
“the people south of the Chiang (i.e., Yangtze River) spin its bark to make pu 
cloth, and pound it to make chih ‘ paper.’” We must infer here that Sst-ma Ch‘ien 
is speaking about the products made from the tree, rather than the tree itself. 

28 P‘er Yin (fl. 465-472) reports Hstii’ Kuang’s ag JRE (ca. 352-425) comment: “Chu 
belongs to the class of things which can be used to make pu cloth.” Sst-ma Chéng 
says that lu is a mountainous or wild chu, and he confirms that it can be used for 
cloth making. There are several ways to write chu: £* . . BRETSCHNEIDER, 
op. cit. (no. $91), points out that it is incorrect to translate it “coarser hempen 
cloth” as Lecce does in the Shu ching translation, and that the Shuo-wén confuses it 
with Abutilon. He identifies it as Urticaceae, Boehmeria nivea, Gaud. When the chu 
is written with the “silk” determinative, he believes that “this is not the name of 
the plant itself but of the fabric woven of its fibres.” Lu Chi, op. cit. a9b°-?°, 
identifies it as a type of ma Jp, and describes the manner of preparing its fibres. 
Sruart, op. cit. 70-71, under Boehmeria nivea, ch‘u-ma oe Bhi identifies it as the 
plant from which is produced the “ grass cloth” or hsia-pu “summer cloth.” The 


Malay rami has also been identified as Boehmeria nivea, and it is from this word that 
we obtain our term, ramie cloth. We believe that the term lu with the “silk” 
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determinative and its own other meaning of “thread,” indicates that Sst-ma Ch‘ien 
is speaking of the skeins or products of the Boehmeria nivea, not just the plant itself. 
This word and the previous ku support each other in the meaning which we believe 
is implied—that is, types of fabric. 

** Cf. also SC 129.3b*°. Mao is the tail of an ox or yak. The Shuo-wén defines 
it as ch‘uang Wi, the so-called dancer’s “ pennants.” The Chou li (17.3b ® and 24.7b **) 
informs us that there was a man in charge of certain functions of the dancers or 
pantomimes, who was called Mao-jén. Cuine Hsiian’s Bh (127-200) commentary 
says, “ Mao is the tail of the yak, which the dancers hold in their hands as a signal.” 
The use of the character in the Shih ching, Tso chuan, and Shu ching (11.4b*°; Legge 
300) make it clear that it was also used as a battle-standard with which the leader 
could signal his men. Leccr’s notes say that the standard was composed of several 
ox tails, suspended as streamers from a staff. Cf. Gate, DSI 8, n. 1. 

*° Although the modern dictionaries would take this as a binom “ jadestones,” the 
old texts indicate that it is to be taken as two separate items. Cf. Chou li, comm., 
2.8a*°, 

*° For a listing of the products from the eastern regions, compare the body of the 
chapter: (SC 129.4b?> * 7; 5a‘). 

*" Lez, S. C., op. cit. 727-728, identifies the lacquer tree as Anacardiaceae, Rhus 
verniciflua, Stokes. 

*° The SKK version quotes the commentary of Cxu‘én Tzi-lung bi FE (end of 
Ming), “ Shéng-sé refer to beautiful women; they likewise were enumerated as huo-wu.” 
We have accepted this interpretation, although we do so with hesitation because 
there is no specific reference to shéng-sé in the body of the chapter on the subject of 
this eastern region. The only other alternative would be to replace the two char- 
acters by BE “musical stones,” and attribute the present ones to a scribe’s error. 
We have rejected this. 

°° For the detailed account of the products from south of the Chiang, compare the 
body of the chapter (SC 129.3b °-*°; 5a ® 7°74, 7%), 

8°Sst-ma Chéng informs us that the two characters are pronounced nan and tzii, 
but gives us no further assistance. BreTSCHNEIDER, op. cit., nos. 512 and 508, discusses 
these two trees. He comes to the conclusion (p. 342) that “the tsz‘ of the Classics 
is, I have no doubt, Catalpa . .. ,” and that the nan (p. 346) “is the Persea nanmu 
of the laurel order.” Matsumura, op. cit. 73, lists the tzi first under Bignoniaceae, 
Catalpa Bungei, C. A. Mey., on the authority of BretscHNeIDER, and second (p. 207) 
under Lauraceae, Lindera tzumu, Hemsley, on the authority of Plantae Wilsonianae. 
Ler, S. C., op. cit. 530-531, more correctly identifies the tz #~ (also written F#) as 
Lauraceae, Sassafras tzumu, Hemsl., and (pp. 525-527) corrects the classification of 
the nan paul (also written A EAS ) as Lauraceae, Phoebe nanmu, Gamble. There 
has been considerable confusion about the names of these two species, and we are 
grateful for the assistance of M. J. Hacerty in untangling the confusion. Phoebe 
nanmu, Gamble is also known as Persea nanmu, Oliver and Machilus nanmu, Hemsley. 
Sassafras tzumu, Hemsl., is also known as Pseudosassafras tzumu, Lecomte and 
Lindera tzumu, Hemsl. 

Apparently the nan is evergreen and the tz is deciduous; otherwise their properties 
seem to be very similar, so that it was not by chance that Sst-ma Ch‘ien put them 
together. The trees are tall and the wood is durable. The aromatic wood is valuable 
for cabinets and coffins, and it is reputed to withstand moisture, so that it is used 
for construction of temples, fine houses, and bottoms of boats. 
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Chiang “Chinese ginger” probably is Zingiberaceae, Zingiber officinale, the 
common ginger, but we do not know whether this is the species which Ssit-ma Ch‘ien 
wished to indicate. Cf. BretscHNEIDER, op. cit., no. 381. 

*? Kuei is Lauraceae, Cinnamomum cassia, Bl., according to Lee Shun-ching, op. cit. 
500. The bark of this species is called “cassia bark” and is often used for the true 
cinnamon (Lauraceae, Cinnamomum zeylanicum of Ceylon). It is not a true Cassia, 
since that genus belongs to the Leguminosae. The character kuei is usually translated 
“cassia” or “cinnamon,” but since both words in English have other connotations 
than the species which we believe is meant by the character, we have retained the 
Chinese sound. Cf. BrerscHNEIDER, op. cit., no. 552. 

*° The chin must be‘ construed in terms of the Shu ching (6.3b 2°) = th which 
K‘une Ying-ta explains are “ gold, silver and copper.” Since “tin” is not included it 
must be mentioned separately. 

** Per Yin quotes Hst Kuang’s explanation that lien is lead that has not yet been 
refined. 

®° These early texts usually refer to mercuric sulphide either as tan or tan-sha 
(with the water or stone determinative used indiscriminately), but in the passage of 
the CHS (91.3a°; cf. N. L. Swann, JAOS 54 [1934].192) the term tan-hsiieh is used. 
We believe that the tan-sha refers to the ore, the tan-hsiieh to mined veins; while tan, 
alone, is unspecified. It is to be observed that the earlier texts have only tan, but the 
commentaries gloss it with tan-sha. Cf. Shu ching (6.4b**; Legge 115). 

8° Cf. Maspero, La Chine antique 23, n. 1, and also C. W. Bisuor, “ Rhinoceros 
and Wild Ox in Ancient China,” China Journal 18 (June, 1933) . 322-330. 

°? This binom tai-mei (variously written) seems clearly to refer to the tortoise shells 
that were used for ornamental purposes. The early texts merely use the character kuei. 
The binom as such occurs in the I Chou shu (SPPY, 7.12 °-*°); however, one cannot 
be sure that this is not a later interpolation. 

*8 Another binom chu-chi referring to pearls. The chi are sometimes distinguished 
from the more general term chu, as being smaller; although it is sometimes said that 
chi are not the round pearls, as are chu. The binom as such occurs also in the 
I Chou shu (ibid.). 

3® Mention of these two articles of tribute, “teeth and hides,” is to be found in all 
the early accounts. Lecce in the Shu ching translations (6.4a, 4b; Legge 111, 115) 
writes “elephants’ teeth” (ivory?) and cites K‘unc An-kuo’s interpretation of 
“hides ” as specifically those of the rhinoceros. We do not see that there is any 
reason for being specific; the early Chinese probably used the teeth and hides of all 
animals. 

“° Compare body of the chapter (SC 129.3b*°). There seemed to be less specific 
indication of these northern regions in the body of the texts than that of other regions. 

“1 Cuanc Shou-chieh’s commentary places the Lung-mén mountains in the Lung-mén 
hsien of Hsii Chou BH , but this is impossible, so we have taken the reading Chiang 
Chou bee) | in the SKK version. The present Hsin-chiang $f of Shansi (Postal 
Atlas 111° 10’: 35° 35’) would be within the area. 

*2 Cuyana Shou-chieh places the Chieh-shih mountains in P‘ing Chou 2B dH at Lu- 
lung hsien [Rf (also called Yung-p‘ing hsien IK2B ) of present Hopeh (Postal 
Atlas—118° 50’: 39° 55’). This would be the region called Liao-hsi 347 . 

“8 This character chan ff is probably used for the homophone fff. In the Narra- 
tive on the Hsiung-nu (Shih chi 110.1b°) the same phrase is used in such a way as 
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to make it very evident that what was meant was “felt.” We translate: “ All ate the 
flesh of the domestic animals, wore their skins and hides, [and] covered [themselves 
with] felt and furs.” Couvrevr in his dictionary, Dictionnaire classique de la langue 
chinoise under Jj} cites this passage and translates “ tunique garnie de fourrures fines,” 
but even such a meaning is so unrelated to all other uses of the character that it 
should give rise to doubt. Cf. Berthold Laurer, “The Early History of Felt,” 
American Anthropologist, 32. No. 1.1-18. 

** Ch‘iu is to be found in the Shih ching (2.33b**; Legge 60), but it does not seem 
to have been an article of early tribute—or, at least, to have been so designated by this 
character. 

*° A term used in early texts. Cf. Mencius (12b.127%*; Legge 447) where it is used 
for human beings. 

*° Also to be found in early classical texts, but not specifically listed as an article 
of tribute until a little later. 

‘This sentence is difficult. Sst-ma Chéng refers to ch‘i-tea 3E- “ chessmen,” 
and his idea, we believe, is that the copper and iron deposits are scattered here 
and there as frequently as the chessmen on the board. Cane Shou-chieh repeats the 
above idea, using wei-ch‘i EA #t “chess.” He then adds a quotation from Kuan-tzi 
(SPPY, 23.1a-2a), which differs from the present version in such a way as to indicate 
error on his part or use of another version. The story as given in Kuan-tzii concerns 
“an accounting of the land” given to Duke Huan by Kuan-tzii. In part, Kuan-tzi 
said, “ The mountains that produce copper [number] 467; the mountains that produce 
iron [number] 3,609 . . .”. CHanc Shou-chieh in addition to the information about the 
copper and iron mountains says that there are 5,270 ming-shan in the empire. His 
meaning is not clear. Later in the story Duke Huan asked Kuan-tzii to inform him 
“about where the wealth of Heaven is produced, [and] where the profit of Earth 
resides.” Kuan-tzii replied: 


[If] the upper part of a mountain has ochre, its lower part has iron; if the upper 
part has lead, its lower part has silver. [Or as] some say, if the upper part has lead, 
its lower part has silver ore; if the upper part has cinnabar, its lower part has gold 
ore; if the upper part has magnetic iron stones, its lower part has copper metal.” 


Although admitting the fact that the story in Kuan-tzi shows how keenly observing 
the early Chinese were of the mineral deposits—if one substitutes “on the surface ” 
for the “ upper part” and “deep mining” for the “lower part,” one is struck by the 
truth of these observations—yet the precise reason for the reference escapes us unless 
it is to indicate that the term ch‘i-chih ZETA is somehow related to these deposits. 

Niv Yiin-chén 43H $¥, in his Shih chi p‘ing-chu SABRE (K‘ung-shan Tang 
ch‘iian-chi 2 lye ee , 1818 reprint of the 1791 ed.) 20.22b°® offers the following 
as an explanation of the passage: #-4E4n LU HH a Se i A . We have used 
this interpretation as a reasonable solution of the difficulty. 

“8 iy equals FM “ general outline.” 

“© Chii SL refers to all the above enumerated articles. Cf. similar phrasing in 
YTL (SPPY, 188°). 

5° The construction is a series of relative clauses modifying chii. 

51 The use of this binom in the body of the chapter clearly defines its meaning. 
Cf. Sst-ma Ch‘ien’s statement (SC 129.4a7) about Yang # and P‘ing-yang AB 
of present Shansi to the effect that “their ballads still have the ‘spirit’ of Chao.” 
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Also cf. SC 129.5b ‘: “ As to the scarcity and abundance of the things of the empire, 
there is a ballad of the people [that goes as follows]: East of the mountains we 
consume ocean salt; west of the mountains we consume rock salt.” 

°° Cf. YTL (SPPY, 1.8a*) where the phrasing is #e4-ZE#K. Yang-shéng is the 
more frequently found phrase. Cf. WaLey, The Way and its Power (Introd. 41) for 
his theory regarding this phrase. The early expression of it is in Li chi (21.28b °°; 
Legge 27.369-370) . 

°° The Z is really the direct object of these verbs; its antecedent is A. , produced 
by each of these classes of society. There is an implied indirect object “for the sake 
of the people,” so we have chosen this form of expression. 

°4The term yii 3.4 cannot be satisfactorily rendered into a single term in English, 
because the class of people who are so designated occupied themselves with tasks 
that would be done by our miners-and foresters. The head of the government section 
in control of these people might be termed “Chief of the Division of Natural 
Resources,” but we have no tern’ for the various persons who actually carried out the 
tasks. Cf. Chou li (2.8a-b; Biot. 1.26 and 185-187); Li chi (15.10a, 12a, 15a; Legge 
265, 270, 278); Shu ching (3. 17b**"*; Legge 46). 

5° A series enumerating the governmental activities by which the people are 
compelled to work. The negative implication is very strong here, because these groups 
worked of their own free will. 

°° Cf. the body of the chapter (SC 129.3b *), where Sst-ma Ch‘ien is speaking about 
the early part of the Han dynasty. 

57 This is a brief statement of the longer discussion of the economic theories of Cut 
Jan #F9K (the teacher of Fan Li #URE, fl. Sth cent. B.C.) in the body of the 
chapter. Cf. SC 129.2a*°-**. The following is the paragraph most pertinent: 


“Tf you consider [whether there is a] surplus or an insufficiency [of an article], then 
you will know [whether] it will be expensive or inexpensive. If the expensive [article] 
goes up to the limit, then it will turn and become inexpensive; if the inexpensive 
[article] goes down to the limit, then it will turn and become expensive. [When the 
article] is most expensive it should be put out like dung or dirt; [when the article] 
is least expensive it should be taken up like pearls or jades. As to valuables and 
monetary units, it is intended that their circulation should be like flowing water.” 


Cf. also Cuen, Econ. Princ. 457. It would seem to be a rather good expression of an 
early theory of the laws of supply and demand. 

58 There is a stronger connotation here than just the meaning of the characters. 
In the classical Chinese literature there is frequent mention of the need to ch‘tian 
“encourage, stimulate, exhort ” the people to do their work and to conduct themselves 
properly. Here Sst-ma Ch‘ien wishes to bring out the fact that the people will have 
no need to be urged. 

5° This metaphor would seem to be a partial echo of Cur Jan’s theory. Cf. supra 57. 
Cf. Lun-yii (9.7b 1°; Legge 222); Mencius (lla.la**-°*°, 1b*-*; Legge 396). The natural 
tendency of water to flow downward ceaselessly is likewise a Confucian classical 
metaphor. Hozum1, loc. cit. punctuates otherwise. 

°° Tao as “ principle,” “way,” “method,” and the like, is translated; but when it 
refers to the Chinese metaphysical concept, it has been left untranslated. 

*1 The notes of the Ch‘ien-lung editors following this chapter (SC 129, n. 1a °*) 
point out that the quotation is from the I Chou shu 3&J8] #4, but since it does not 
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appear in the present edition it must have been in one of the eight lost editions. Cf. 
Wye, Notes 29. It is also known as Chi-chung Chou shu RACES - 

°? The exact meaning of the san-pao =A was not discovered. Probably it was 
explained in the original text of the I Chou shu in the same manner as the term 
appears in the Liu t‘ao PN#A (Ch‘ung-wén #3 ed, BEE] H<, 1875) wherein 
(1.4a *» °-7*) Wén Wang asks if he may be informed about the san-pao, and T‘ai-kung 
Wang (author of the work according to the tradition) replies that they are the 
agriculturists, the artisans, and the merchants. The SKK version offers a commentary 
explaining that the san-pao are “food, business, and valuables.” The Kuan-tzi 
(SPPY, 23.2b°*) has a possible solution: 


“Therefore, the former wang each used [them] for their chung: pearls and jades 
were made the highest monetary unit; yellow metal was made the middle monetary 
unit; [and] the knife and cloth [tokens] were made the lowest monetary unit.” 


RE is equivalent to k‘ai and t‘ung according to Sst-ma Chéng. We have rendered 
it “exploited” in the true sense of that word as referred to natural resources—i. e., 
to utilize or to make available natural resources for the use of people. This last 
sentence breaks away from the rhythm of the preceding part of the quotation. We 
have the belief that probably some other phrases originally intervened between this 
sentence and the rest of the paragraph. 

°*The four classes discussed in the I Chow shu quotation: the agriculturists, the 
artisans, the merchants, and the Yii. Cf. post CHS 24a, note on the classes of ancient 
society. 

°° Hsien in opposition to jao means “ rare, few.” 

°° The phrase is too cryptic to discover its precise meaning, but we have considered 
that Sst-ma Ch‘ien meant that when these four classes of people were abundant, 
their production would enrich both the imperial governing groups and also the great 
families having their power founded on their economic activities. There is a clear 
distinction made throughout the chapter (SC 129) that chia means the “ great families 
that have made themselves powerful through their wealth,” and does not mean the 
classical “ imperial family.” 

oY ie is equivalent to Bi | according to Sst-ma Chéng, who says it means that 
there is a freedom (of movement) between the poor and rich, and there is no 
snatching away from one and giving to another. 

®8 A quotation from Kuan-tzi (SPPY, 1.7a°). 

*° This story of the rise of the kingdom of Ch‘i ## is also narrated in SC (32.2a °°; 
Cuavannes, Mh 4.39) and in YTL (3 [Sec. 14].2a*-®; Gate, DSI 85). The three 
versions substantially relate the same account. 

7 The counselor of Chou Wén Wang (traditional: 1231-1135 B.C.), who was 
enfeoffed in the region later known as Ch‘i. His biography is in SC, ch. 32. 

™ Ying-ch‘iu Ss ir became the capital of the state of Ch‘i. It has been variously 
placed within the hsiens of Ch‘ang-lo Bs (Postal Atlas: 118° 50’: 36° 45’) and 
Lin-tsé BE ¥{§ (Postal Atlas: 118° 20’: 36° 50’) of Shantung. 

7? Hsti Kuang is reported by Cane Shou-chieh to have explained hsi-lu as equal to 
hsien-ti “brackish lands.” The Po-na and SKK versions have 7g Asi. 

73 The meaning is clear enough. The same remark occurs in the YTL, but has , ae 
instead of 4 . Strangely, there is no mention of such industries in the SC, 32 
(supra, n. 69); it names commerce and industry with the distribution of salt and 
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fish stressed. The body of this chapter (p. 4b‘), however, does stress the textile 
industries of Ch‘i. 

™*The characters chi-ch‘iao are not considered a binom so as to balance off the 
following yii-yen. 

75 Cf. SC $2.2a °-?°; Cuavannes, Mh 4.39. 

7¢Similes natural to China’s economy. The continuity of a silk thread and the 
focus-like centralization of the spokes of a wheel would be everyday terms. Cf. the 
body of the chapter (p. 3b°). 

77 We have rendered the four words of wearing apparel as verbs, because this would 
seem to have been the intention of the author. Apparently, later editors were disturbed 
by the seeming want of a verb, for we found that the P‘ei-wen yiin-fu (under 
44 HJ) quotes this passage and introduces a FA before KP. This version would 
read: “the caps, girdles, garments, and shoes of Ch‘i were foremost in our world.” 
In both versions, the economic supremacy of the state of Ch‘i is clearly brought out. 

78 The phrase hai-T‘ai is from the Shu ching, “Yii-kung” (6.3a°)7*4; Legge 102, 
104). The sea and Mt. Tai are given as the boundaries of the provinces of Ch‘ing 
and Hsii. The term probably refers to the northeastern part of China, in general. 

*° We have taken the characters in their literal sense and understood that the other 
feudal lords in the eastern part of the country went to the court of Chii instead of 
going to the Imperial Court of Chou. Tucking in their sleeves is the gesture of 
respect. Sst-ma Chéng says “Ch‘i had an abundance of wealth and was able to 
cap and girdle our world; its abundance and wealth spread to the other regions. 
Therefore, in the regions [bounded by] the sea and Mt. T“ai, [the people] gathered in 
the flaps of their gowns to pay court at Ch‘i. It means they were those who ran 
after profit.” We believe that more was involved than merely seeking after profit; 
political power is also implied. 

5° We have construed chung as an adjective modifying shuai, although it might 
also have been taken as a verb, “attained a point of decay.” The biography of 
T‘ai-kung Wang (CS, ch. 32) narrates the disorders that followed upon the death 
of the succeeding rulers. 

51 Cf. ante, SC 30, n. 32. 

5? Cf. same idea, expressed in SC 32. 4a>~*. 

®3 See details in Appendix 2. 

84 Cf. ante, SC, ch. 30, n. 31. 

8° This is part of a speech taken from SC $2.5a7°**. Cf. Cuavannes, Mh 4.56. 
These two phrases appear in the Lun-yii (14.2b*°-*°; 14.8a°7), but Lecce (p. 282) 
tries to explain the meaning without reference to the biography where the more 
detailed story is told that would have explained the use of JL and —. The 
numbers refer to the actual count of the times the acts were accomplished. 

°° The Lun-yii (3.8b*-°; Legge 162-163) refers to the San-kuei — Bi in a passage 
discussing Kuan Chung ae fh . Lecce leaves the term untranslated, although saying in 
his notes, “ in the dictionary and the commentary of Cuu Hsi Ree [1130-1200], it was 
the name of an extravagant tower built by Kuan. There are other views of the 
phrase, the oldest and the best supported apparently being that it means ‘three 
wives.’” Kuan-tzi’s biography (SC 62.1b**) contains the same wording as our 
passage. Cf. Marcouuiis, Le Kou-wén chinois 80; Marcel Granet, La Polygynie 
sororale et le Sororat dans la Chine féodale (Paris, 1920) 20-21. Dr. Yana Lien-sheng 
has pointed out that all these older interpretations are placed in doubt by Kuo 
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Sung-t‘ao BRS ie in the Yang-chih Shu-wu wén-chi Fe nae = 3c IE 1.9b-10b. 
He believes that the reference is to a special revenue granted to Kuan Chung for his 
meritorious services to Ch‘i. 

°7 P‘ei Kuan is the term used. to designate a “subject of a subject ”; i.e., one who 
serves a lord who has given his allegiance to the emperor. 

°° These two dukes of Ch‘i ruled from 357-301, during the reigns of the Chou kings, 
Hsien Wang (368-320), Shén-ching Wang (320-314), and Nan Wang (314-2256), and 
styled themselves wang, although they probably were not the first to do so. Cf. 
Boppg, China’s First Unifier 127, n. 3. Since Kuan-tzii died ca. 645 B.C., Sst-ma 
Ch‘ien is saying that Ch‘i retained its power for three hundred years; in fact, all the 
last years of the Chou dynasty’s supposed rule. 

8° Quotation from Kuan-tzi (SPPY, 1.1a°-?°); cf. also SC 62.1b°%7. We have 
rendered li and chieh as co-ordinates to balance the jung and ju. 

°° This sentence might be considered as part of the quotation from the Kuan-tzii, 
but we have been unable to find it in the present version. It is not part of the first 
chapter as quoted above, but the same thought is stated a number of times in 
Kuan-tzi, so that it might be part of a similar quotation as yet not located. KCk 
includes this sentence in the full quotation, but we were influenced in considering it 
outside the quotation; first, because the rhythm is different, and second, because 
Sst-ma Ch‘ien has followed the pattern of quoting and then commenting. Hozumi, 
loc. cit., apparently also includes these sentences in the quotation from Kuan-tzi. 

®1 We believe that this is a quotation, but we have been unsuccessful in tracing it. 
The characters té and li belong to the same rhyme group. 

°? The balancing of the grammatical structure requires either a lJ or [ij after a. 
We have selected the fl] to make the parallel complete, but comparable phrases 
have used fijj. Cf. SC 129.2b7°; also in CHS 91.2b°, where it says: “This is what 
is meant by obtaining the power with the result that one is increasingly manifested.” 
Also cf. SC 61.3a7-*: “Po I and Shu Ch‘i, although they were worthies, obtained 
[the approval of Confucius] with the result that their fame was increasingly manifested.” 

°° Cf. SC, ch. 107, containing the biographies of Tou Ying and Kuan Fu, where 
Sst-ma Ch‘ien discusses the clients of those in power and out of power. Especially 
compare the statements on pp. 2b **-8a*; p. 3b*~*. 

°4 We offer this translation as the most satisfactory that we could construe in this 
context. The precise meaning is not too clear. 

°° A common saying in a couplet of four characters with the end characters tzi 
and shih, rhyming. 

°° The SKK version calls attention to the similar quotation in the YTL (SPPY, 
4.7a*~* [Sec. 18]; Gate DSI 116) and gives the commentary of Wu Ch‘éng-ch‘iian 
SL HEHE (ca. 1676), who points out that BR and ZR; 3% and 4 are rhymed, so 
that these 16 characters are probably from an old folk song. Gate, loc. cit., translates 
“Hustling and bustling, after gain the world is rushing.” In his note 1 he says, “ This 
is the only direct citation from Sst-ma Ch‘ien’s Shih chi. It is from the introduction 
to ch. 129, and appears much like a common saying. For 3, Huan K‘uan has 
## , which Cuana suggests may have been in the original text of the Shih chi.” Let 
us examine these homophones J§€ and #3. K‘ang-hsi Tz‘u-tien under #§& quotes this 
passage as an example of its definition of the word as “an appearance of disorder,” 
“being mixed up”; while under ##, the synonyms are SRE Ze, for which our 
word “abundant” would be a general equivalent. If we consider that BEKE and 
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$$259% are contrasted as the corresponding 2 and 44 would seem to be, then the 
translation should be taken as the characters appear in our text, and the Y7L com- 
mentary is unnecessary. We are inclined to this point of view. However, if the 
intention of the saying is not antithetic, then the second character, as given in the 
YTL, would be more correct. In that case, the translation by GALE, quoted above, for 
the half of the saying as it appeared in his text, would adequately translate the entire 
saying as it is given in this chapter. The context here seems to require the antithesis. 

°? Wang in the title of the Chou rulers or used to mean a “truly royal ruler” in 
contrast to a pa “a leader by force,” is usually not translated in this study; however, 
the word applied to the sons and supporters of the Han or later dynasties who were 
given kingdoms is translated “ prince.” Cf. Lun-yii (1.1b°; Legge 140) concerning 
which Lecce comments: “A country of 1000 chariots was one of the largest fiefs of 
the empire, which could bring such an armament into the field.” 

°8 Cf. SC 18.1a**-Ib*. 

"°-Cf. SC 1204a°*. 

1°°Tn the introduction to the Tables given in ch. 18 of the SC, Sst-ma Ch‘ien 
discusses the state of the nobility. Cf. Caavannes, Mh 3.123. 

12 Cf. SC 130.12b *. Cf. supra, note *. 

72 Cf. SC 129.6b°: “In general, as to the people of the population lists... .” 
The distinction between the two classes is clearly indicated. 

18 This phrase is often used by Sst-ma Ch‘ien to indicate that he has stated his 
proofs in the foregoing lines and now is ready to draw his own conclusions. We have 
used a more dramatic form to emphasize the apparent indignation of the author. 

104 The translation has been made on the basis of the concrete parallelism. 

195 Cf. supra, n. 76. 

06 Cf. SC 62.1a** for similar use of the phrase. 

*°7 An interesting simile drawn from Chinese architectural features, and presenting 
the contrast of supra, nn. 105 and 76. 

98 Cf. similar passages from the body of the chapter: SC 129.5b*°, discussing the 
region south of the Chiang and Huai Rivers—Jf SE-F- 4> ZK ; and in the notice 
about the iron merchant, K‘une Shih ALE ~SC 1209b*. 

1°° Throughout the pages 4b and 5a-b of SC, ch. 129, are mentioned the centers of 
each region termed — BD , which we have translated “ metropolis.” The expression 
— Bf here refers to these centers, usually ruled by a #F. Cf. SC 129.7b *, where the 
iron merchant, Cuo Shih i FG, is said to have all the prerogatives of a lord. 

110 Fi is written $f in the CHS 91.2b‘*, et seq. Families that reached this 
degree of affluence are listed in the body of the chapter as follows: Fan Li’s family 
by means of trade (p. 2b°); Pina Shih f§§ PE by means of iron (p. 7b*); and the 
wealthy merchants of Kuan-chung [Jf (p. 8b**). 

111 The term su-féng 3 °' is defined in the body of the chapter (SC 129.6a**): 
“At present, there are those, who being without the receipt of official salaries [and 
without] the income of hereditary cities, yet enjoy equality with those [who do have 
such official status]: they are designated su-féng.” Sst-ma Chéng says: “It means, if 
they are without the incomes of hereditary cities or the receipts of official salaries, 
then they are called su-féng. Su means k’ung Z= ‘empty,’ ‘ vacant.’” CHana Shou- 
chieh comments: “It means that as to the men who did not have official responsibility, 
because they had incomes from gardens and fields, harvests and rearing [of animals], 
their profits were equal to [those of] an enfeoffed lord; therefore, they were called 
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su-féng.” The SKK version has }6 for our standard text’s #{; the Po-na writes 
E&. We have taken the SKK reading. 

The text as it now stands ha 4, as the last character in this sentence. The spirit 
of all that has gone before, would seem to call for the homophone 4[$ instead. We 
submit the following phrases taken from the Shih chi which seem to support our belief 
that either intentionally or otherwise the wrong yeh is now in the text: (SC 61. 
2a‘) speaking of Po I {f]#8 and Shu Chi 4#¥ the author says: FA YE Ze 
IBFIEM. “From this we can observe concerning them whether they complained 
or not.” (Ibid. 2a") Wy ag te A SFE TS “.. . can they be called good men or not? ” 
(Ibid. 2b°) Se BERR IS (AMT GA KG LAGE AB. “I very much doubt consider- 
ing these facts, whether what is called the Way of Heaven exists [or: is right] or not.” 
(SC 62.2b°-*°) in criticism of Yen-tzii’s a F- action, the historian remarks: ESA 
ib Le A EGS AB “Is this not what is called ‘Seeing the righteous [but] 
not doing [it, is being] without bravery!’” [Or: “ Seeing what is right but not doing it, 
is cowardly.”] By analogy we reconstruct the final phrase of this chapter: Bras 
KHBAPIEA . “Is this, or is this not, what is called ‘ pseudo-enfeoffment’?” We 
are unable to concur with Cuen, Econ. Princ., who translates (p. 179) “A millionaire 
is equal to the prince of a feudal state, and a billionaire even enjoys the same pleasure 
as a king. Are they not the so-called titleless lords? No.” and then comments: “ At 
the very end of the whole chapter, he [Sst-ma Ch‘ien] puts this negative answer for 
the withdrawal of his former statements.” If Mr. Cuen wished to punctuate so as 
to obtain JE, as a separate sentence, would not such a sentence mean, “It is 
wrong”? This statement would not be so much an answer to what is clearly a 
rhetorical question, as a moral judgment on the whole condition just described by 
Sst-ma Ch‘ien. 





3. Ch‘ien-Han shu, chiian 24a—Introduction; chiian 24b— 
Conclusion: Monograph on the Fiscal Administration 


Of the Great Plan’s Eight Objects of Government,’ number 
one is called shih and number two is called huo. By shih were 
meant the edible things [such as] “diligently produced good 
grains.”* By huo were meant the wearable [things such as] 
hempen and grass cloths, and white silk cloth, together with 
the metals and the knives, the tortoise shells and cowry shells, 
with which to distribute valuables and spread profit, causing a 
transfer [from those who] have [to those who] have not.’ These 
two are the root of giving life to the people. 

They [both] arose from the time of Shén Nung,* who “ fashioned 
wood to form the ssi, and bent wood to make the lei. The ad- 
vantages of ploughing and hoeing were then taught to our 
world,” * so that food was sufficient. [Shén Nung also] “ caused 
markets to be held at midday, thus bringing together all the 
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people, and assembling in one place all their huo [so that] they 
made their exchanges and retired, each having obtained his 
proper share ” ° so that the huo were transferred. The food grains 
(shth) being sufficient and the circulating articles that had ex- 
change value (huo) being transferred, then the kingdoms were 
well stocked and the people were rich, so that the teachings and 
civilizing influences were accomplished.’ 

From Huang-ti* down, [the sage rulers] “carried through the 
passings from one state into another [in such a way] as to cause 
the people not to be wearied.” ° Yao charged the four Viscounts 
“to deliver respectfully the seasons to the people ”;*® Shun 
charged Hou Chi “ [to sow the numerous seasonal grains], because 
the black-haired people are still hungry.” ** These are the be- 
ginnings of administration. 

Yii leveled the flood waters, fixed the Nine Provinces, parceled 
vut the soils and fields, each according to that which it produced.”* 
From far and near the military tax (fu) was collected and the 
tribute (kung) was brought in baskets.** [Yii also] “ urged [the 
people] to exchange what they had for what they had not ” [and 
reported that] “ [thus] all the kingdoms became well regulated.” “* 

During the flourishing of the Yin and the Chou dynasties, that 
which was recorded in the Shih [ching] and the Shu [ching] as the 
most important was, after having settled the people and enriched 
[them], then to teach them. Thus, the I [ching] proclaims, “ The 
great latent power of Heaven and Earth is termed shéng ‘[sus- 
taining] life ’; the great value of the Sage is termed wei ‘ [sustain- 
ing] the throne.’ By what means [the Sage] guards the throne 
is termed jén ‘ [possessing] men.’ By what means [the Sage] 
collects men is termed ts‘ai ‘ [possessing] valuables.’” ** As for 
valuables, they are the foundation of the means by which em- 
perors and wang collect men and guard the throne, nourish and 
rear the multitudes, respectfully receive and follow the latent 
power of Heaven [i.e., sustaining life], and [finally] govern well 
the kingdoms and settle the people. Thus [Confucius] says, “ [The 
rulers] are not troubled lest their people should be few, but are 
troubled lest there should be inequalities [among them]; they are 
not troubled about poverty, but are troubled about [the people] 
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being unsettled. For when there is equality, there will be no 
poverty; when there is harmony, there will be no scarcity of 
people; and when [the people] are settled, there will be no sub- 
verting.” *° Therefore, the Sage Wang “ to bind in the people ” *7 
built outer and inner walls in order to domicile them; parceled 
out the huts ** and wells in order to equalize them; instituted 
the markets and the shops ’° in order to cause transfer [of goods] 
between them; and established the hsing and hsii [types of in- 
stitutions] in order to teach them.” 

The governing scholar, the agriculturists, the artisans, and the 
merchants [made up] the four [classes of] people having productive 
occupations. [Those who] studied in order to occupy a position 
were called shih “ governing scholars”; [those who] opened the 
earth to grow the grain were called nung “ agriculturists ”’; [those 
who] employed their skill to fashion utensils were called kung, 
“artisans ”; [and those who] transferred valuables and sold huo 
were called shang, “merchants.” ** The Sage Wang measured 
their ability in giving out the appointments; the four classes of 
people put forth their strength in receiving the duties.*? There- 
fore, the courts were without dismissed officials; ** “the cities 
were without migrant people”; “and the land was without 
uncultivated soil.” ** 

Their principle of managing the people [took] the attachment to 
the land as its foundation.** Thus, the necessity for establishing 
the pace (pu), fixing the acre-strip (mou), and “ keeping exact 
their defined boundaries.” *° Six foot-measures made a pace; one 
pace by 100 made an acre-strip; one acre-strip [long] by 100 [wide] 
made an area (fu) capable of sustaining a husbandman; one fu 
area by three made a dwelling unit (ww); one dwelling unit by 
three made a ching area; a ching [therefore equals] squaring one 
mile (li). This made nine fu areas (also 900 strips) , which eight 
families shared; each [family] received 100 strips of private fields, 
and 10 strips of the common field, making [a total of] 880 strips; 
the remaining 20 strips (i.e., in the common field) were used for 
the field huts ** (lu and shé) . 

“In the comings and goings [of their daily life] they treated one 
another as friends; in keeping guard and watch, they assisted one 
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another; in emergency and illness, they relieved one another.” ** 
The people thereupon [lived in] peace and concord, so that they 
were civilized and made uniform, with the result that their services 
and the production could be kept level. 

When the people received their fields, of the superior fields, 
the husbandman (fu) [received] 100 strips; of the average fields, 
the husbandman [received] 200 strips; of the inferior fields, the 
husbandman [received] 300 strips. Those [fields] which were annu- 
ally plowed and seeded were the unchanged superior fields; those 
which were rested (i.e., lay fallow) for one year were the once 
changed average fields; those which were rested for two years 
were the twice changed inferior fields. Every third year they 
interchanged cultivating them (i. e., the last two classes of fields) ; 
each individually changed his place.*° 

Among the agricultural people, when the group of males in the 
family of a householder who had already received his fields be- 
came supernumerary husbandmen, they likewise received fields 
for [each] individual in the same proportion.** [But among] the 
families of the governing scholars, the artisans, and the merchants, 
they received a field for every five individuals, as equaling one 
husbandman of the agricultural [class]. 

That is to say, for the level lands these might be considered the 
rules.** If there were lands in the mountains and forests, the 
marshes and swamps, the plateaus and barren [regions], and the 
salt [flats], each was ranked with respect to its degree of fertility 
or barrenness.** 

They had a military tax (fu) and a civil administrative tax 
(shui) .** By the civil administrative tax was meant the tithe of 
the common fields, and the income from the artisans, merchants, 
and héng-yii..* The military tax contributed to the military 
services of the chariots and horses, the defensive and offensive 
weapons, the knights and the foot soldiers,*’ and to filling and 
making substantial the treasuries and storehouses for the require- 
ments of gift-giving. The civil administrative tax provided for the 
sacrifices to Heaven and Earth, the ancestral temple, and the 
numerous spirits; the expenditures for the maintenance of the 
emperor, for the stipend and food of the numerous officials, [and] 
for miscellaneous affairs. 
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The people received the fields at twenty years ** of age, and 
returned them at sixty years of age. Those who were seventy 
years and above were supported by the government; those who 
were ten years and below were brought up by the government; * 
those who were eleven years and above were compelled ** [to 
work] by the government.*® 

In planting the grains it was necessary to mix the five kinds *° 
[of seeds] to be prepared against catastrophe and injury [by the 
weather]. They were not allowed to have any trees in the middle 
of the fields, [because] the use [of the trees] would have hindered 
the five [kinds of] grains.** They diligently cultivated, and re- 
peatedly hoed (i.e., weeded); they gathered the harvest, as if 
[anticipating] the advent of robbers and thieves.** 

Around their cottages were planted mulberry trees; for the 
vegetables and edible plants they had plots of ground; [and] the 
melons, gourds, and kuo-lo ** flourished on the boundary ridges.“ 

When chickens, young pigs, [grain-fed] dogs, and sows [were 
bred] without neglecting their [proper] seasons, and the women 
prepared the silkworms and did the weaving, then the people 
fifty years of age could wear silk cloth, and the people seventy 
years old could eat meat.*° 

In the rural areas (yeh) [the collective dwellings] were called lu 
“ cottages ”; in the urban areas (i) , they were called li “ hamlets.” 
Five families (chia) made a neighborhood (lin); five neighbor- 
hoods made a hamlet group (2); four hamlet groups made a com- 
munity (tsw); five communities made a village (tang) ; five vil- 
lages made a district (chow); five districts made a county 
(hsiang): a county contained 12,500 households.*® The chief of 
a neighborhood had the rank of a petty official [of the court] 
(hsia-shih) ; from this upward gradually ascending one grade 
[at a time] until the county was reached, where [the headman] 
acted as a director (ch‘ing) . 

In the hamlets there were the Asti [types of institutions]; and in 
the counties, there were the hsiang [types of institutions]. The 
hsii were used to illustrate doctrines; while in the hsiang, they 
practiced the principles of social order (li) and exhibited the 
civilizing influences.” 
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In the spring they ordered the people all to go out into the 
rural areas, while in the winter they all entered the urban areas. 
The Shih [ching] describes [the custom thus]: 

In the days of the fourth [month], 
we raise our feet in ploughing. 


Together our wives and children, 
Carry food to those south-lying strips. 


and: 


In the tenth month the crickets enter 
under our beds... . 

“ Ah, our wives and children, 

Because of the changing year, 

Enter these dwelling places.” 48 


Thus it was that they accorded with yin and yang, prepared 
against robbers and bandits and practiced the principles of social 
order (li) and refinement (wén) .*° 

In the spring, [when] they were about to send forth the people, 
the clerk of the hamlet group, just at dawn, sat in the right 
vestibule [at the side of the hamlet gates], and the chief of the 
neighborhood sat in the left vestibule.*° After all had gone forth, 
they (i.e., the clerk and the chief) returned to their homes. In 
the evenings it was likewise like this.** For those who were enter- 
ing, it was necessary to hold in their hands fuel or fagots: the light 
and the heavy being distributed among them, [but] “the grey- 
haired ones did not carry anything.” °° 

In the winter, [when] the people had entered [their permanent 
dwelling centers], the womenfolk in the same lane * congregated 
for the nightly spinning. The women’s work was the equivalent 
of forty-five days per month (sic/) .°* As to the fact that it was 
necessary to congregate, it was the means by which they reduced 
the expense of light and heat, mingled the skilled and unskilled, 
and made uniform their practices and customs.” 

The men and women who had not obtained their [just dues], 
thereupon jointly participated in singing and chanting, each 
telling his grievance.” 

In these months [during the winter], the supernumerary sons ™ 
also dwelt in the apartments of the hsii [type of institution]. At 
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eight years of age, they entered the lower school (hsiao-hsiieh) , 
where they studied the subjects of divisions of timne,** geography,” 
writing, and arithmetic, [so that] they began to understand the 
proprieties [to be observed between] the elder and the younger of 
the inner apartments and the household [in general]. At fifteen 
years of age, they entered the higher school (ta-hsiieh) where 
they studied the social ritual (li) and the music (yo) of the 
former sages, so that they understood the proper etiquette (Ui) 
of the ruler and his ministers of the imperial court ° and the 
audience halls. Those who were accomplished and distinguished 
were sent to the county, where they studied in the hsiang and 
hsii (sic) * [types of institutions]. Those who distinguished them- 
selves in the hsiang and hsii (sic) were sent to the [capitals of the 
various] kingdoms where they studied in the junior schools 
(shao-hsiieh). The vassal lords annually as tribute sent to 
the emperor those who had distinguished themselves in the junior 
schools. [Those who were sent to the emperor] studied in the 
[imperial] university (ta-hsiieh), and were officially designated 
tsao-shih “ accomplished scholars.” If in conduct they were equal 
and in ability they were peers, then [the emperor] distinguished 
them by archery [contests]. Afterwards, he bestowed a charge 
upon them. 

In the first month of spring, when those who had been living 
in groups were about to scatter,” the couriers, shaking their bells 
with wooden clappers,®® wandered along the roads to collect the 
folk songs (shih). They presented them to the music master “ 
(ta-shih) , who arranged their tones and pitches so as to have the 
emperor hear them. Thus it was said, “ The wang does not peek 
out of his window or door, yet he knows [what is going on] in our 
world.” * 

This is the general outline of how the former wang parceled out 
the soils, placed the people, [then] enriched and taught them.” 
Thus Confucius said, “'To rule a kingdom of a thousand chariots, 
one must reverently serve and be sincere; be economical in ex- 
penditures and have a love for man; and cause the people to be 
used at the [proper] seasons.” “° Consequently the people all 
were encouraged [to perform] meritorious work, and enjoyed their 
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occupations. They placed first the common [weal], and placed 
afterwards their private interests. The Shih [ching] * expresses it: 
A damp air comes chill 
Bringing clouds that gather; 


May it rain first on our common fields, 
And then come to our private fields. 


If the people cultivated for three years, they had a surplus for 
one year’s storage.” “ When their clothing and their food were 
sufficient, they knew [the meaning of] honor and disgrace,” [so 
that] honesty and courtesy grew, while wrangling and complain- 
ing ceased.”* Therefore, “ every three years there was an examina- 
tion of merits,” “* for as Confucius said, “ If there were [any of the 
rulers] who would employ me, in the course of twelve months, I 
should have done something considerable. In three years, I should 
have succeeded.” * Accomplishing this, is the meritorious service. 
[Thus], “ after three examinations there were demotions and pro- 
motions.” *° A surplus of three years’ food supply [after] advanc- 
ing the productive occupations [for a nine year period] was called 
téng. A double téng (i.e., after an eighteen year period) was 
called p‘ing “ tranquillity,” [for there was] a surplus of six years’ 
food supply. A triple téng was called a t‘ai-p‘ing “ peace,” [for] 
the accumulated surplus of twenty-seven years was nine years’ 
food supply. Then the latent powers of a truly royal ruler could 
spread and penetrate [among the people], and the social] rituals 
(li) and music (yo) could be accomplished thereby.’* [Confucius] 
therefore said, “If a truly royal ruler were to arise, it would 
still require a generation, and then true humanism would pre- 
vail.” * [The result could be achieved because] they followed this 
proper way.”° 

When the House of Chou had decayed, “ oppressive rulers and 
avaricious Officials neglected the defining of the boundaries [of 
the fields],” ** injustices in the forced labor arose; the orders of 
the administration did not inspire confidence; the upper and lower 
classes deceived each other; [and] the common fields were not 
well cultivated. Thus it was that Duke Hsiian of Lu began [to 
place] the civil administrative tax upon the strips, for which 
[Confucius] in the Ch‘un-ch‘iu blamed him.* Thereupon, the 
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upper classes became greedy and the people grumbled; * mis- 
fortunes and dangers grew, and calamities and disturbances arose; 
[with the result] that deterioration set in. 

Then we come to the [period of the] Warring Kingdoms, “ which 
valued deceit and force, and depreciated humaneness and justice; 
which placed first wealth and possessions, and placed last social 
discipline (li) and humility.” * 

At this time, Li K‘uei (i. e., Lt K‘o) wrote the doctrines of the 
intensive cultivation of the lands for the Marquis Wén of Wei.*° 
. . . They acted upon [his doctrines] in the kingdom of Wei, [with 
the result] that the kingdom became rich and strong.*® 

Also Duke Hsiao of [the kingdom of] Ch‘in applying [the advice 
of] the Lord of Shang, destroyed the strip system of land holdings 
(ching-t‘ten) ; opened up the boundary ridges; and was zealous 
in the rewards for cultivation [of the fields] and fighting.*’ Al- 
though it was not the ancient 7'ao, still because of the fact that 
it was devoted to the basic occupation, [Ch‘in] could overturn its 
neighboring kingdoms, and [attack with] its martial power the 
vassal lords.** Thus, the pattern of the true ruler (wang-chih) 
subsequently was destroyed: *° usurpation and discrepancy were 
without limit. ‘“‘ Among the common people, the rich ones accumu- 
lated countless [fortunes], while the poor ones consumed the 
residue of the distiller’s grains. Among the rulers of kingdoms, 
the strong ones joined together ” the limits of the districts, while 
the weak ones mourned [their gods of] land and grains.” 

When we come to the First Sovereign [Emperor of Ch‘in], he 
completely united our world.** “ Internally, he promoted artisan 
work and operations; externally, he repulsed the I and Ti bar- 
barians.” °° He collected a military tax of more than half (i.e., 
two-thirds) ,°** and levied the frontier soldiers from [all who 
lived] left of the hamlet gates.** “Men labored at cultivation, 
[yet] there was an insufficiency of provisions for the army; and 
women spun, [yet] there was an insufficiency of clothing. They 
exhausted the accumulated wealth and valuables of the empire 
to offer them up to his administration; still it was insufficient to 
satisfy his desires.” °° Within the seas, [the people] were sad and 
resentful, so that subsequently they deserted and rebelled [against 
Ch‘in].°° 
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When the Han [dynasty] rose to power, it inherited the corrup- 
tion of the Ch‘in [dynasty]: *’ the vassal lords had all raised 
[troops]; the people had lost their work and occupations; and 
there was a great famine. It was a commonplace for a shih of rice 
[to cost] 5,000 [copper coins]; and the people ate their own kind; 
the dead exceeded fifty per cent [of the population]."* .. . 


. The Conclusion (chiian 24b) 


[Pan Ku’s] excursus °° said: 

The I [ching] proclaims, “[The superior ruler (chiin-tzii) ] 
diminishes the excessive and increases the paucity; balances the 
things and stabilizes the distribution.” *°° The Shu [ching] states, 
“TYii] urged [the people] to exchange what they had for what they 
had noi.” *°** The Chou [dynasty] had the office of the market 
treasury *° (ch‘tian-fu), and Mencius criticized [Hui Wang of 
Liang by saying], “ Your dogs and sows can eat the food of men; 
yet you do not perceive [the need] to collect [and store food]. 
There are people dying from famine on the roads, yet you do not 
perceive [the need] to issue the stores [of your granaries to 
them].” *°** Thus, the [stabilizing of] supply and demand (ch‘ing- 
chung) *°** of Kuan Shih, the stabilizing of grain purchases (p‘ing- 
ti) *° of Li K‘uei (i.e., Lt K‘o), the equable marketing (chiin- 
shu)**® of [Sanc] Hung-yang, and the ever-normal [granary] 
(ch‘ang-p‘ing) *"" of [KiNG] Shou-ch‘ang likewise had [their pre- 
cedents] from antiquity.*** Considering carefully those several 
instances of the ancient [methods] of doing it, [we find that] when 
the officials were good and the orders were enforced, the results 
were that the people repudiated their personal profits,°° and all 
the kingdoms became well governed.**® 

When one reaches the time of Emperor Hsiao-wu [of Han], the 
expenditures of the kingdoms were abundantly granted, yet the 
people were not additionally [burdened with] a military tax." 
His [way] was inferior [to the ancients]."** [But] when we come to 
Wana Mang,’ the systems and measures lost their median 
[standards]; villains and traitors *** abused the power [of govern- 
ment], [so that] all of the officials and the people were impoverished. 
[His way] was without an inferior! 
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NOTES 


3. Ch‘ien-Han shu, chiian 24a 


*The Hung-fan BE@s “Great Plan,” as it has come down to us, is described in 
a chapter of the Shu ching (ch. 12; Legge 320-384). The tradition is that the Vis- 
count of Chi SE -F- gave the Great Plan to Wu Wang after the fall of the Shang 
dynasty, informing the conqueror that it was the plan given to Yii 1% by Heaven. 
Thus it would seem to have been a plan available to the Hsia dynasty and supposedly 
used by the Shang dynasty, then turned over to the conquering Chou dynasty, but 
the very elaborate numerological nature of the plan according to Cree. (SECC 97) 
would date it late or Eastern Chou literary style (i.e., ca. 7th or 6th cent. B.C.). 
Maspero, La Chine antique (p. 439), believes it to be the work of a 7th cent. B.C. 
anonymous author who was trying to define the place of Man and especially of the 
king in a philosophically systematized world. The identical account appears in the 
Shih chi (ch. 38) in the chapter of the Viscount of Wei GX +-, prince of Sung 
Re, the descendant of the Shang dynasty, but Sst-ma Ch‘ien makes no mention of 
it in discussing ancient economies in his chapters (ch. 29, 30 and 129). It assumes 
importance because Pan Ku takes from it the title of this chapter. 

The third division of the Great Plan, the one specifically mentioned in our text, 
is traditionally translated as composed of: “(1) food, (2) commodities, (3) sacrifices, 
(4) minister of works, (5) minister of instruction, (6) minister of crimes, (7) 
[entertainment of] guests, (8) army.” (Shu ching 12.9b°°; Legge 327). It can be 
rearranged: (1) food, (2) commodities, (3) sacrifices, (4) entertainment of guests, 
(5) army; (a) Minister of Public Works, (b) Minister of Instruction, (c) Minister 
of Crime. . The strange manner of placing specific officials together with general 
functions, seems to indicate a mixture of some other scheme of government with the 
original five belonging to the Great Plan, which apparently was built upon the magic 
of the number 5. 

From the same source, the Shu ching (2.16b**-18b**; Legge 43-50), we also can 
obtain a listing of the divisions of the government of Shun, in which ministers of 
specific offices are enumerated. Might not this system have been the one mixed 
with that of the original Hung-fan? 

Since Pan Ku has opened this chiian (24) with the first and second of the “ Objects 
of Government,” we might expect him to continue in other chiian with his interpre- 
tation of “sacrifices,” “entertainment of guests,” and “army.” The very next 
chiian (25) seems to confirm this anticipation, because it begins with the statement 
from the Hung-fan on “ sacrifices.” However, Pan Ku does not have separate chiian 
for the remaining two topics. The material seems to be scattered in various other 
chapters. 

We need only concern ourselves in detail with numbers one and two of these 
“Objects of Government ”: shih, which Pan Ku has discussed in the first section of 
chiian 24, and huo, assigned by him to the second section of the same chiian. 

There is another set of pa-chéng mentioned in the Li chi (13.16a*°; Legge 27.230, 
par. 1 and 13.28a11; Legge 27.248, par. 28), but Pan Ku is not referring to this 
passage, so we do not analyze it. Cuen, Econ. Princ. (pp. 50-51) sees in the list of 
the “The Eight Objects of Government,” a counterpart to the modern divisions of 
economic activity. We cannot follow him in this rationalization. 
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*Cf. Shu ching 19.27a*°-"1; Legge 595. It is interesting that this occirs in a 
paragraph that is a recapitulation of the government of Shun. Pan Ku seems to be 
giving a brief summary of these beginnings of administration. It should also be noted 
that the two versions of the teaching of agriculture to the people are implied in 
Pan Ku’s text. 

® See Appendix 1 for details. 

*Shén Nung, the “ Divine Husbandman,” legendary ruler Yen-ti, 28th cent. B.C. 
Cf. ante, SC, ch. 129, Sst-ma T‘an placed him outside of recorded history. 

° Cf. Appendix 4. Quotation from the Great Appendix, I ching (8.10a1°'; Legge 
883, par. 13). 

° Quotation from the Great Appendix of the J ching (8.10a%; Legge 383, par. 14). 
We have modified Leccr’s translation of the phrase ch‘i-so, rendering it, “his proper 
share,” as derived from “his domain,” “that which was due his place, his station.” 

“Pan Ku introduces here his main theme, which he repeats and develops in later 
paragraphs. 

® Huang-ti, the “ Yellow Emperor,” legendary ruler, 27th cent. B.C. He was not 
considered “ historical ” by Sst-ma Tan. 

® Quotation from the Great Appendix of the I ching (8.10a+°; Legge 383, par. 15). 
Cf. SC, ch. 80, note ***. Lr Ch‘ AS (fl. ca. 200) says: “If the utensils and 
monetary values were not convenient with respect to the seasons, they changed them 
to promote and profit them (i.e., the people); thereby causing the people to enjoy 
their occupations and not be fatigued.” 

*° Quotation from Shu ching (2.7a°; Legge 18). CHS has min for jén in original 
text. This is really another system of government; that of Yao. It seems to have been 
a very primitive agricultural division into: (1) astronomical overseers—the two 
brothers, Viscounts Hsi RF , for spring and summer; and the two brothers, Viscounts 
Ho #1-¥-. for autumn and winter, and (2) Minister of Labor, Kun #%. (Legge 18-25.) 

*1 Quotation from Shu ching (3.17a°; Legge 43-44). This is part of the passage that 
gives the governmental divisions of Shun. (Cf. supra, n. 1.) The Shu text has [if for 
the CHS’s ji]. Sune Ch'i FERS (998-1061) says that is a Ku-wén “ Ancient Text” 
reading. Mena K‘ang says, “ Tsu ji] is equal to shih we. [He would read], ‘ At the 
first famine of the black-haired people, [Shun] charged Ch‘i to become the millet 
official.’” Lecce (p. 44, note) points out, “For [fj Sst-ma Ch‘ien has shih, from 
which some suppose the original reading was Jif], which, indeed, Ma Jung (79-166) 
gives. Rather we may suppose that originally there was simply ..” 

12 The story of the labors of Yii is contained in the “ Yii-kung” chapter of the 
Shu ching (ch. 6; Legge 92-150). Yen Shih-ku ales (581-645) lists the Nine 
Provinces. Cf. Albert Hermann, Historical and Commercial Atlas of China (1935) 
10-11. 

18 See Appendix 3. Ju A equals na #9 here. Cf. Shu ching (68a °°; Legge 142, 
note on p. 144). Yine Shao eth (ca. 140-206) says, “Fei is a bamboo utensil 
wherein one may hold [things]. A square one is called k‘uang; an oval-shaped one is 
called fei.” Yen Shih-ku says, “Fei has the same reading as BE. In the Yii-kung it 
says: ‘[Yen chou] . . . its articles of tribute were varnish and silk; the baskets from 
it were filled with woven ornamental fabrics’ (Shu ching 6.2b°°; Legge 99). They 
are of this class of baskets. 7‘o are round and long [baskets] (i.e., oval or elliptical) .” 

14 Quotations from the Shu ching (5.25b7~*; Legge 78). Shu text uses HE for CHS 
HA; #5 for F9] . Yen Shih-ku says, “ Mou vin’ is the same as ye; [both] mean mien 
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‘to urge.’ That is to say, when they exhorted and urged [the people of] our world to 
exchange those things that they had for those that they had not, [thereby] causing a 
mutual sufficiency, then the myriad kingdoms were all well governed.” 

1° This is a quotation from the Great Appendix of the I ching (8.9b**-*°-10a?; 
Legge 381, par. 10). The Ying T‘ang hsieh-pén Han shu Shih-huo chih ie At SAS 
WEBER FAR, the 21st work in Tsun-i Lr Shih’s 3 3EH2Z FE collated edition of 1882 
in the Ku-i ts‘ung-shu Fike FE [referred to as the K-i ShC] has A. in place of 
{-.. This is probably a better version and the one that Lecce followed, although our 
standard classical text as well as our standard historical text now have {—. That 
the two forms were interchanged is evident from the Lun-yii (6.15b°; Legge 192). We 
have taken this meaning of the jén in our translation, because in addition to the 
historical precedent, the logic of the previous premises would seem to require it. We 
have modified Leccr’s rendering because his rather loose construction seemed to us to 
destroy the force of the Chinese text. The quotation is a type of syllogism, the purpose 
of which is to establish the importance of ts‘ai in the foundation of government. 

For the use of the term “latent power” compare Watey, The Way and its Power 
31, where he discusses the cognate character of *té hi (present chih), meaning “to 
plant.” Note also that there is a modern term ta-pao, which means “the throne.” 

1® Quotation from the Lun-yii (16.8 *7-**; Legge 308). CHS uses U> for M€. The 
chiin would seem to have an implication of economic equality, perhaps to be achieved 
by means of the huo f¥. 

17 Cf. Mencius (4a.la°; Legge 209). 

*8 See Appendix 4, on lu-ching. 

1° Yen Shih-ku says that ssi means lieh “to arrange in series or rows.” We might 
have translated it “ stalls.” The reference is to the bazaar type of trading center. 

*°'Yen Shih-ku says, “ Hsiang and hsii were the places where the officials of the 
Department of Social Ritual nourished the aged.” We would probably call them a 
type of pension for aged persons. Cf. ante, SC, ch. 30, n. 17. The Po-na edition gives 
kuan for our standard text’s kung in this commentary of Yen Shih-ku. We have 
followed the Po-na reading. 

*1 The substance of this discussion of the four classes of people apparently was 
taken from a conversation between Kuan-tzii and Duke Huan of Ch‘i as reported in 
the Kuo-yii (SPPY, 6.2b**-4a*) where Kuan-tzii explains in considerable detail the 
proper topics for discussion, the proper places, and the proper functions of each of the 
four classes in the order: governing scholars, artisans, merchants, and agriculturists. 
Cf. CHS, ch. 91, post, where this passage is given more extensively. Ho Hsiu {PJ {K 
(129-182) uses almost the same language as Pan Ku’s in his analysis of the Kung- 
yang chuan (17.11b‘*), which develops in greater detail than the Ku-liang chuan 
(18.92 *°-1") the cryptic item about the ch‘iu chia recorded in the Ch‘un-ch‘iu in the 
spring of the first year of Duke Ch’éng (Tso chuan 25.22b‘*; Legge 336-337). It is 
interesting to note that the Ku-liang has it: governing scholars, merchants, agricul- 
turists, and artisans; while the Kung-yang commentary has: governing scholars, 
agriculturists, artisans, and merchants. This would seem to bring into question the 
so-called fixed order of importance of the four classes as traditionally given: governing 
scholars, agriculturists, artisans, and merchants. This supposition is further confirmed 
by the statement quoted from the I Chou shu, by Sst-ma Ch‘ien in the SC, ch. 129 
(ante, n. 61). It must be borne in mind that the word which we translate “ governing 
scholars ” was probably in the earlier feudal periods equivalent to our word “ knight.” 
See also Appendix 1 for word yii “ sold.” 


4 
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*2 The carefully balanced statement makes us believe that it is a quotation, but we 
were unable to locate it. There is a phrase in the Lun-yii (16.8a7*; Legge 307)— 
bi Fy BRA “when he can put forth his ability, he takes his place in the ranks 
[of office] ”” (Leccr)—that gives a similar reading. 

28 Cf. Li chi (13.17b*"; Legge 27.234, par. 8). 

**Cf. Li chi (12.16a*°; Legge 27.230, par. 15). This paragraph is frequently quoted 
in our texts. Yen Shih-ku gives the following gloss: nao is i-yu “to wander aimlessly ”; 
k‘'uang is k'ung Z. 

25 Cf. SC 123.2a*, the Narrative of Fergana (Ta-yiian), wherein it is said of the 
customs of the country: LA, ee; also SC 116.1b*, concerning the 
southwestern barbarians: BY +3 EK 4F%GE. Yen Shih-ku says, “ By ti cho is meant 
an t‘u ‘settling on the soil.’” Cf. also Sui shu 24.2a°. 

2° Cf. similar idea in Mencius (5a.8b *~*; Legge 244). 

®7See Appendix 4. 

78 Quotation from Mencius (5a.8b74-**; Legge 245). There are variants: CHS 
has RL for Mencius #k$$3FMl for #3. Mencius probably took his material from 
the tradition of his time now in Chou li 10.11a °’; Biot 1.211. 

2° This entire paragraph is taken from the Chou li 10.9b*-*; Biot 1.206. The only 
difficult passage is the last phrase from = HE to Heme. MeEne K‘ang says yiian is yii; 
but we are unable to derive any assistance from this gloss. If on the other hand, 
we gloss yiian by 5, for which we take as precedent the passage in the Tso chuan 
(14.18b °; Legge 168): Bir PER A, then a fairly reasonable rendering is 
obtained. This is confirmed by Wana Hsien-ch‘ien EHR (1842-1917) in his Ch‘ien- 
Han shu pu-chu Bi Ge HE (1900). In addition he points out the Shou-wén’s 
explanation that this yiian is used for its homophone jf{H, which means “to change,” 
and is used for the exchange of fields. K-i ShC omits the san before the sut, implying, 
if: correct, that it was annually and not every third year. The idea is not clear. 

8°'Yen Shih-ku explains that pi is “ proportion,” “ratio.” Pan Ku is following the 
information given in the Chou li (15.16a7°**; Biot 1.840-341), where it is made clear 
that the supernumerary males received the allotments equal to those of husbandmen. 
This goes counter to the statement in Mencius (5a.8b **; Legge 245, par. 17) to the effect 
that the supernumerary male received 25 mou. Ma Tuan-lin Bakes (ca. 1254-1322) 
points this out (cf. CHS, ch. 24a, k‘ao-chéng of the Ch‘ien-lung editors, our text, 
p. la**), and Cuu Hsi (1130-1200) tries to resolve the problem by saying that they 
received the 25 mou between the ages of 16 and 19, the regular 100 mou when adults. 
We shall not enter further into this controversy, other than to point out that there 
were probably various systems of allotment, that Mencius seemingly was discussing 
one, and that Pan Ku, who must have known Mencius’ statement, chose to follow 
the information from the Chou li or a like source. 

51 Pan Ku is stressing the fact that all these schematic rules and arrangements about 
which he has been speaking can only be applied to the level land. The following 
sentence takes up the variations. 

%2The commentaries make it clear that the lands are, relative to the previously 
discussed fields, lacking in fertility and ability to grow the grains. Cf. Tso chuan 
(36.4a **-°°-4b *-?5; Legge 517) for details of the amounts assigned to each type. 

®° See Appendix 8. 

84 From his commentary, it is evident that Yen Shih-ku understood the term héng-yii 
either to be a unit, or so similar as to be taken as a unit. The Chou li (2.8a**; Biot 
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1.26-27), in the list of the Nine Occupations of the people, has yii-héng as number 8. 
The yii-héng are said to be people who prepare the materials taken from the mountains 
and marshes. Also as occupations, héng and yii are mentioned in the list of workers 
and taxes (Chou li 13.5a°; Biot 1.281); the héng bringing in the products of the 
mountains, and the yii bringing in the products of the marshes. We might designate 
them “exploiters of the natural resources.” The problem involved here is that of the 
transfer of official titles to designate individual workers. There is the fuller account 
of the officers called yii and héng (Chou li 16.21b, 22a; Biot 1.870-875), in which it 
speaks of the duties of these “inspectors” as pertaining to forestry, game from the 
chase, products of the lakes and rivers, and precious objects obtained from the 
mountains, rivers, marshes, and forest destined for the emperor’s Jade Treasury. Cf. 
SC ch. 129, n. 54, ante, where we also call attention to the difficulty of assigning an 
adequate translation for a similar term. 

*° Yen Shih-ku glosses t‘u with chung “ multitudes,” and says that JE is to be 
read {tt “to offer, contribute.” The Po-na edition writes ping-chia for our standard 
text’s chia-ping. We have rejected the Po-na reading. 

8° Age as given in our translations is by Chinese reckoning; Occidental equivalence 
would require at least one year’s reduction. 

®7 Our standard text writes, in error, shang shang; the Po-na edition has the correct 
characters, hsia shang. 

88 Yen Shih-ku says that ch‘iang is mien-ch‘iang, which is equal to ch‘iian-chih “to 
urge, to compel ”; that is, the government ordered them to learn an occupation. 

°° We were unable to find Pan Ku’s authority for this paragraph. Wanc Hsien- 
ch‘ien merely quotes two Ch‘ing dynasty commentators’ discussions of the feasibility 
of the procedure. SHiN Ch‘in-han he Brat (1775-1832) argues the impossibility of 
returning the lands. Yeu Té-hui 35 7S (1864-1927) points out the explanation of 
the government’s support of the young and the aged, which Pan Ku discusses later, as 
proof of the way the system functioned. 

“°’'Yen Shih-ku remarks that every month of the year has a suitable and an advan- 
tageous time: with respect to damp or dry weather, and then he lists the five kinds 
of seed grains in his commentary as: (1) shu 4 glutinous Panicum miliaceum; (2) 
chi #8 non-glutinous Panicum miliaceum; (3) ma 73 Cannabis sativa seeds; (4) 
mai #€: without qualifying characters, it can denote both wheat and barley; hsiao-mai 
is wheat (Triticum vulgare), ta-mai is barley (Hordeum vulgare); probably wheat 
was meant; (5) tou EH (since this is only the generic term, it is not possible to 
ascertain what species may have been meant). One of the early listings of the grains 
is in a poem of the Shih ching (8.15b *~*; Legge 231). Using the above numbers as a 
basis of reference, the grains referred to in the poem are: (1), (2), (3), (4). In 
addition ho K , a generic name for grains (Lecce: “other grains”), and shu #X » Soja 
max Piper (Lecce: “ pulse”), are given. It is not unlikely that Soja max (the soybean 
of today) was the specific pulse meant by the tou (5) of Yen Shih-ku’s list. Lecce 
translates (3) as “hemp,” (for hemp seeds). Might not the text have meant: “ other 
grains; [such as] . . .”? 

This same poem is translated differently by Arthur Watery (The Book of Songs 
[1937] 166). It is generally agreed that the glutinous millet, Panicum miliaceum (1), 
was used for the making of fermented liquors, while the non-glutinous millet (2) was 
used for cooking purposes. We note that Watery translates ho here as “ paddy.” 
Although the same character in other poems of the Shih ching has been so rendered, 
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apparently other elements of the poem gave a clue to the specific nature of the grain. 

In the “ Yiieh-ling” chapter of the Li chi (17.24b °; Legge 27.308, par. 11) it men- 
tions “the five grains.” Although there does not seem to be any specific listing of 
the five grains as such, the “ Yiieh-ling” chapters furnish us with the following 
information about the grains (we again employ the numbers given above for the 
reference) : 

First month of spring, the emperor eats mai (4) with the flesh of sheep (14.4b°; 
Legge 27.252) . 

First month of summer, the emperor eats shu (?5) with the flesh of chickens 
(15.11b 7°; Legge 27.269). 

In the intercalary period, the emperor eats chi (2) with the flesh of cattle (16.16b *; 
Legge 281). 

First month of autumn, the emperor eats ma (3) with the flesh of the grain-fed dog 
(16.17a *; Legge 284). 

Last month of autumn, the emperor tastes tao (*) (17.20b7°; Legge 295). 

First month of winter, the emperor eats shu (1) with the flesh of the young pig 
(17.2la**; Legge 297). 

Tao (*) is the general name for rice (Oryza sativa species) . 

The Chou li (83.12b-13b; Biot 2.263, et seq.) and also CHS (28a.4b-5a), give under 
the statistics of the Nine Chou: (*), (4), (1), (2), but although it mentions that 
there are five kinds of grains in some of the chou, the fifth is not specified. CHéne 
Hsiian in his commentary on the Chou li adds the fifth as $#, and Yen Shih-ku in 
detailing the five types in the CHS, ch. 28a gives the same ones as Cuéine Hsiian. 
We were unable to discover why YEN Shih-ku believed that the five types of seeds 
referred to by Pan Ku were the ones he gave, which seem to be nearest the ones listed 
in the Shih ching poem. The implication is that he is omitting the tao for some reason. 
Might it be that he wished to make it clear that rice culture was not part of this 
early agrarian system described by Pan Ku? We are indebted to Mr. M. J. Hacerty 
for his assistance in identifying the above scientific names based upon Matsumura’s 
Shokubutsu mei-i (1921 ed.). Cf. also Sruart, Chinese Materia Medica 404-405, on 
hemp seeds; BRETSCHNEIDER, Botanicon Sinicum, Pt. 2 (nos. 335 to 344 and 354 to 356) 
on cereals. 

We have gone to some length in compiling these actual early textual references to 
the names of grains, because the usual references are to later commentators. “ Nine 
grains” are mentioned in the Chou li (2.8a**; Biot 1.26), but in the text itself there 
is no specific listing of the grains. Caine Hsiian’s commentary on the Chou li would 
be much later than the above texts. There does not seem to be any early specific 
listing of the five grains. Cf. Watery, The Book of Songs 158-159, where he admits 
that the problem is discouraging. 

The statement in the text regarding the preparation against the disasters of nature, 
probably means that they discouraged the planting of a single variety (the so-called 
“one crop”), because failure of that crop would cause a great famine. 

“1 Wana Hsien-ch‘ien quotes other sources on the same idea and one that points 
out that trees would offer a lazy husbandman a place to rest! 

“2 Yen Shih-ku says that Jj here means “diligently doing it,” and “as if the 
coming of robbers,” means that they pressed forward with the greatest of haste, 
fearing the harm from the wind and rain. The Po-na edition has Hf for our standard 
text’s Fe . We have rejected the Po-na reading. 
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“8 Yen Shih-ku says, “Ju is that which is an edible vegetable. A BE is a ch‘ii, 
which means a plot of ground.” Y1ne Shao says, “ The fruit of a tree is called a kuo, 
the fruits of a plant is called a lo.” Cuana Yen fe (fl. 8rd cent. A.D.—San Kuo, 
Wei) says, “ [Fruit] with a kernel is called kuo, without a kernel, lo.” [Fu] Tsan [4 1B 
(fl. ca. A. D. 285; cf. Mh 5.465) says, “If it is on a tree it is called kuo, on the ground, 
lo.” Yen Shih-ku gives the T‘ang pronunciation for lo as luo. The number of com- 
mentaries on the meaning of lo fii seems to attest to the uncertainty. It was strange 
for Pan Ku to place the kuo, “fruit or nuts,” with three types of Cucurbitaceae 
growing on the narrow raised ledges of the boundary ridges. He must have meant 
the kuo as part of a binom. BreTscHNEIDER, op. cit. (nos. 23 and $85) describes a 
kuo-lo a Ie that he believes to be the same as kua-lou ERE. which he identifies as 
Cucurbitaceae, Trichosanthes Kirilowiit, Maxim. Matsumura, op. cit. 365-366, places 
ie =] under a number of the Trichosanthes species. We do not know an exact 
equivalence in our ordinary fruit or vegetable terms, so that we have retained the 
Chinese sounds. Cf. BretscHNEIDER, op. cit. (nos. 382 and $84) for the kua and hu 
of this passage. 

‘** Cuane Yen says, “ Upon reaching this point, there is a change 5 of owner, that 
is the reason they call them i $4.” Yen Shih-ku says, “In the Hsin Nan-shan [poem] 
of Hsiao Ya section of the Shih [ching] it has: 


In the midst of the fields are the huts 

And along the boundary divisions are melons. 
This is the meaning.” Cf. Shih ching 13.12a%*; Legge 375. The i §, in this text is 
probably the older form without the determinative +, as given in the Shih ching 
poem quoted. 

‘° This paragraph and much of the preceding is similar to the statement in Mencius 
(1b.5b °*°; Legge 131) where Mencius is probably summarizing the older traditions, 
also to be found in the Shih ching and Chou li. 

*° Yen Shih-ku points out that the /u are more scattered, being placed in the separate 
fields, while the li have grouped dwellings. Professor Ferdinand D. Lesstne has kindly 
described to us sections in the modern city of Tientsin called “li,” which were groups 
of dwellings off the main streets, forming separate units in non-through streets. He 
sees a similarity in the use of the word vico in Italian cities. Both terms would 
point to survivals of the earlier units within the later agglomeration. 

Pan Ku is giving here his description of the administrative units based upon the 
permanent dwellings, which we presume he wishes to bring in contrast with the 
previously explained divisions of the ching-t‘ien. See supra, and Appendix 4. 

When we tried to trace the source of Pan Ku’s information, we found a complex 
account given in the Chou li, from which our writer seems to have selected certain 
elements. Under the jurisdiction of the Ta Ssi-t‘u (10.1la°"; Biot 1.211) was 
established one system of administrative grouping, while under the jurisdiction of the 
Sui-jén (15.15b °°; Biot 1.337) was established a parallel one. According to the minute 
schematic arrangement of the Chou li, the first was applied to the Inner Zone and the 
second to the Outer Zone of the imperial lands. 

Pan Ku selected the first two divisions from the Outer Zone and the remaining four 
from the Inner Zone. We are unable to determine why he did this. It is, of course, 
within range of possibilities that he took his scheme from some other source than the 
Chou li. That there were other systems of dividing the groups of people is known. 
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The Kuo-yii (SPPY, 6.5a° et seg.) gives a grouping supposed to have been set up 
by Kuan-tzi in Ch‘i. Cf. Masprro, op. cit. 115, n. 2, where he describes a system 
that he thinks might have been the one used in the kingdom of Lu. 

We have used the term administrative divisions or units, but we might also have 
said social divisions or units, because the accounts given in the Chou li indicate clearly 
that certain social obligations were expected from each unit. However, it would not 
be within the meaning or the intent either of the Chou li account or of Pan Ku’s 
account to term them territorial units. We are aware that our choice of nomenclature 
for these divisions could, in a certain sense, be interpreted as territorial names. We 
have used as our criterion, the name that might be given for a collection of individuals 
of comparable numbers in the rural or small town areas of the United States. We have 
avoided the use of the word “town,” because it has been applied to the walled com- 
munities of China more than the non-walled ones that, we believe, are being described 
here. Had we used the word town, it would have replaced our word “ village,” and 
the term “civil township” would have replaced our word “ district.” 

The Chou li contains descriptions of other systems of grouping the population for 
other purposes; for instance, the military grouping (11.13b 7~*; Biot 1.222), which was 
also used for tax levies; and the territorial (11.14a 7°; 14b?; Biot 1.226-227), which was 
used for division of occupations and also tax levies. See Appendixes 3 and 4. 

Pan Ku used the words yeh and i in opposition. We believe that he meant them 
in the sense that we have translated them. However, these words yeh and i have 
very different meanings in the Chou li, so that we wish to put ourselves on record as 
not interpreting them from that point of view. See also further use of the two 
words infra. 

“7 Cf. supra, n. 20. Yen Shih-ku says that shih jifi of our text can be rendered as 
the simpler homophone 7, meaning “to show, exhibit.” The Po-na edition has 
for our standard text’s {lJ . We have retained our text’s reading. 

“8 Yen Shih-ku says, “ This is a Pin [kingdom] poem, the ‘Seventh Month.’ Yeh 
is equal to k‘uei ‘to provision.’ ‘In the days of the fourth’ [means] the Chou 
[dynasty’s] fourth month and the Hsia [dynasty’s] second month. The farmers without 
exception (i.e., there was not a single man who did not do so) raised their feet to 
plough [or? to go to plough]. Then together the wives and children come with the 
food to the south-lying strips, the place where they were cultivating the fields, to 
provision them.” For the second verse, YEN Shih-ku says, “This is also from the 
‘Seventh Month.’ The hsi-shuai is the ch‘iung ‘the cricket.’ Now we call it ts‘u-chih 
(meaning that its cry says, ‘hasten to your weaving’). Yii is yiieh ‘to say.’ The 
meaning is that when the cold weather arrived, the crickets gradually came, then the 
wives and children all said, ‘The year is about to change’; and so they went forth 
from the fields and entered [their] dwelling places.” 

This is in Shih ching (8.12b***°, 15a* *; Legge 226, 230). Cf. also Watery, The 
Book of Songs 164, 166; Cuen, Econ. Princ. 3938, 395 and Masprro, La Chine 
antique 115-116. All translations differ. The phrase 32 - (or F2RE ) is difficult. 
Lecce writes in his notes that it means “ ‘lifted up their toes,’ the meaning is as in 
the translation ”; he translates, “ they take their way to the fields.” Watery translates, 
“out I step.” Cen paraphrases, “we cultivate the fields.” Masprro writes, “ nous 


partons (du village).” We are not satisfied with any of the present translations, and 
offer in place of them our translation, “we raise our feet in ploughing.” See Ap- 
pendix 4 on the lei and ssi ploughs. Pan Ku is clearly illustrating his previous state- 
ment about the spring and winter customs of the population. 
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The line preceding in the full poem, also variously translated, would seem to refer 
to the preparation made by the farmers to make ready their ploughs for the coming 
work in the fields. There is a passage in the “Yiieh-ling” chapter of the Li chi 
(17.24b *-°; Legge 27.308, par. 11) that gives a picture of such preparations. Since the 
passage of our text refers to the very next month, it would seem reasonable to assume 
that the agriculturists are then occupied with the ploughing itself. 

We shall not discuss the last stanza of the poem, although it is obvious that our 
translation does not agree with the commentary of Yen Shih-ku. There is no agree- 
ment as to its meaning either, but all the translators take the speaker to be the man 
and not the wife and children as Yen Shih-ku interprets it. It is not pertinent to our 
subject, so we merely point out that there is need for a better translation. 

*° We have failed to catch the underlying significance of this short paragraph. Does 
Pan Ku refer to some quotation that we have not located or is he merely sum- 
marizing what has been said in the preceding paragraphs? If the latter is true, then 
yin and yang would refer to the weather phases. 

5°Meénc K‘ang says, “The li-hsii was like the present li-li, an official of the 
hamlet.” Yen Shih-ku says, “The room at the side of the gate was called a shu. 
Those who sat at the side of the gate admonished and urged them (i.e., the people); 
by perceiving who were the early and late ones, they guarded against the lazy ones.” 

51 Yen Shih-ku says, “The meaning here is that the clerk of the hamlet group and 
the chief of the neighborhood waited until after all had entered, then they went 
home.” Wane Hsien-ch‘ien says that Ma Tuan-lin in his Wén-hsien t‘ung-k‘ao 
as quotes the Shang-shu ta-chuan I AAG giving similar information. Mas- 
pero, La Chine antique 115, n. 2, says that the original Shang-shu ta-chuan was 
from the 2nd cent. B.C. Since there is a difference in bibliographical information about 
this title in the Han and Sui histories, we should hesitate to make any statement 
about whether or not Pan Ku’s information could have come from this source. 

Maspero, op. cit. 116, n. 5, points out that Pan Ku seems to believe that the 
people went out of the hamlet each morning and returned each evening, as they 
probably did at his time. It is clear from Pan Ku’s previous and following statements 
that in the spring and summer the people went to work in the fields and had their 
dwellings there, while during the autumn and winter they returned to their more 
permanent dwellings in the urban centers. Although there is a seeming inconsistency 
in these statements of Pan Ku, we can imagine that the urban centers were not 
too distant from the fields and the summer cottages, that each evening several 
members of the community might need to return to the hamlet at which time they 
would be expected to bring back fuel, and that each morning those who had been in 
the hamlet would return to the fields. Therefore, the duties of the clerk and the chief 
would be to guard against abuses by any member of the community. Then, in the 
autumn the general migration would take place. In later historical times, the daily 
departure and return became commonplace. See Appendix 4. 

52 This phrase is quoted from the Li chi (13.22°; Legge 27.242, par. 15). Yen Shih- 
ku points out that the hair of the men was streaked, and that being released from 
carrying burdens was to honor their age. 

53 Wanca Hsien-ch‘ien quotes Yen Té-hui, who gives the Shuo-wén explanation that 
a lane is a roadway in a li “hamlet ”; so that, Pan Ku is here speaking of the people 
in the same hamlet. 

5¢Fu Chiien JRE (fl. 2nd cent.) says, “Half of one month is obtained by half of 
the nights, making fifteen days [extra]. The total is forty-five days.” 
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55 Yen Shih-ku says that it means to save the expense incurred for light and heat. 

5° Yen Shih-ku says that they were songs in which they complained of their ill 
treatment. 

57Su Lin HEFK (fl. 196-227) says, “The supernumerary sons are the sons of the 
concubines. Some say that [those who] have not yet an office nor have served are the 
supernumerary sons.” Our standard text in error has for A, in this commentary. 
The Po-na has the correct character. YeN Shih-ku says, “ Those who have not yet 
officiated or served, is correct. The young boys all should receive a profession. Why 
should there be a discussion of the legal wife and the concubine!” Wana Hsien-ch‘ien’s 
citations are to point out that the harvest being in, the time was devoted to education. 

58 As we understand it, the FA would come up for combination with one of the 
“twelve branches” six times in the chronological cycle of sixty; therefore this term 
stands for the whole subject of chronology. Cf. CHS 2la.9a °-?°-*". The K‘ao-chéng of 
the Ch‘ien-lung editors at the end of this chapter (p. la*°**) has a note from Ku 
Yen-wu ARK (1613-1681) confirming our interpretation. 

5°Su Lin says, “The i-shu ‘strange books’ of the five directions were like the 
present pi-shu ‘secret archives’; (i.e.), they studied the writings of the foreign 
kingdoms.” [Fu] Tsan says, “It is distinguishing the names [of the people] of the five 
directions, together with writing and the arts.” Yen Shih-ku says, “ The statement of 
Tsan is correct.” Cf. Li chi (12.15b °**; Legge 27.229, par. 14) where it gives such 
geographical descriptions. In the K‘ao-chéng (loc. cit.) Ku Yen-wu says that, in his 
opinion, Fu Tsan has not been complete in his explanations. Ku then details the 
wu-fang as being “the names of the Nine Provinces, the peaks and water courses, and 
the various kingdoms (i.e., the geography of China).” He says shu are “the six 
types of characters”; chi, “the nine types of mathematics.” Since the students are 
between eight and fifteen, we have selected the translations which would seem 
appropriate for their studies. 

°° The Po-na edition gives the homophone [é€ in place of the character in our text. 
We have retained the standard text’s reading; it is more precise. Wana Hsien-ch‘ien’s 
citations stress the point that the great principles of li were taught the people, so 
as to civilize them and make them better than animals. 

"Cf. Li chi (13.16b°*; Legge 27.232, par. 3), from which Pan Ku probably 
obtained his information. We might point out that six paragraphs earlier we were 
told that the hsii were in the hamlets, yet here we are informed that the exceptional 
ones “ were sent to the county where they studied in the hsiang and hsii”! 

K-i ShC has only the hsiang type of institution. We believe on the basis of internal 
statements of this chiian, that the omission of the hAsii in the two sentences where we 
have placed a (sic), would improve the logic of the information. However, since all 
other editions have the double characters, we translate with our indicated reservations. 

°? Apparently Pan Ku is taking his information from the Li chi (62.15b °-*°; Legge 
28.448-449, par. 5). This is a very interesting reference to what must have been a much 
older feudal custom. To Pan Ku the character ~{- meant “a scholar who entered 
the government services,” but it must have meant “a knight” in the earlier Li chi 
texts. The chapter is on archery, a military skill that later became the gentleman’s 
game. Lecce, who has followed the later commentators, avoids the real implication 
of the words, and says, “the feudal princes annually presented the officers who had 
charge of their tribute to the son of Heaven.” However, if the full import of the 
words is used, one obtains: 
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“Therefore, anciently, according to the regulations of the emperor, the vassal lords 
annually presented the tributed knights to the emperor. The emperor tested them in 
the Archery Hall.” 


The passage in Pan Ku’s summary gives us a glimpse at the halfway mark in the 
progression of the term kung-shih from that of a tributed knight to the candidate who 
presented himself for the examination for the degree of chin-shih in the later govern- 
ment examinations. The commentators to the Li chi went to considerable trouble to 
try to interpret the words other than given above, but Pan Ku seems to have so 
understood the whole subject. 

°* Yen Shih-ku says, “ He tested them by means of archery.” ‘his further confirms 
our point made in note 62, supra. 

°* A similar account of this earlier educational system is given in the Li chi (13. 
17b**"**; Legge 27. 280-235). Lecce in a note (ibid. 234, par. 7, n. 2) says, “It is 
strange to find the Minister of War performing the services here mentioned, and only 
these.” However, in the light of what has been said previously, such an examiner 
would be consistent with the tradition. 

°° Yen Shih-ku says that the meaning is that each one was hastening to farm his 
strips. 

K-i ShC, Po-na, and other texts in place of FEIKZA have mAZA . The 
Shu ching (7.11b°; Legge 164) specifically states that it was the first month of spring 
when the proclamations were made, but the Chou li (3.17a*°; Biot 1.67) gives both 
spring and autumn. In another passage of the Chou li (3.14b**; Biot 1.56-57) the 
announcements are made only at the first of the year. These proclamations, although 
made by the same courier, have nothing to do with the folk songs, it is true. However, 
the similar reference in the Li chi (11.8a**; Legge 27.216, par. 14) is for the second 
month of spring. We believe that the K-i SAC version and the other editions are better, 
since the text says that the people have been confined and are about to scatter. This 
would be in the spring. Yen Shih-ku apparently so understood it, as his commentary 
shows. We have changed the reading in our text. 

°°'Yen Shih-ku says, “ The hsing-jén was the chiu-jén, an officer in charge of the 
dispatches and orders of the ruler. The to is a large bell. When the tongue of the bell 
is made of wood, it is called a mu-to. Hsiin fi] is 3% ‘to patrol, go on circuit.’ 
Ts‘ai-shih is to gather and select the songs in which they complained of ill treatment.” 
Cf. Chou li (3.17a*°; Biot 1.67). There are similar references in the Li chi and the 
Shu ching. A commentary of the Chou li says that the wooden-tongued bell was used 
for civil affairs, the metal-tongued bell for military affairs. Cf. also Lun-yii (3.8b**; 
Legge 164). 

°7 Yen Shih-ku says, “the ta-shih was the official who had charge of the tones and 
pitches. He taught the six types of songs (i.e., the Fu, Hsing, Pi, Féng, Ya, and Sung, 
such as are to be found in the present Shih ching) by means of the six pitches (i.e., 
the bamboo tubes with the six yang and the six yin divisions). As to the tones, pe 
means to put them in order.” The description of the function of this officer is in the 
Chou li (23.8a7°; Biot 2.49-50), and the Li chi (11.8a**; Legge 27.216) makes mention 
of a similar activity. 

°8 Cf, similar saying in Tao-té ching (SPPY, ch. B, sec. 47, p. 7a°; Watery, The 
Way and its Power 200). 

*° Pan Ku summarizes his theme introduced at the end of the second paragraph. 
Cf. similar statement by Confucius in the Lun-yii (13.18a *°-18b*; Legge 266-267) . 
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*° Quotation from the Lun-yii (1.1b °*; Legge 140, par. 15). Yen Shih-ku comments 
that in undertaking tasks one must be circumspect, in giving commands one must 
inspire confidence; one should not cause dissipation or lavishness, and one should 
cherish and nourish the people without robbing them of their time for agriculture. 

™ This poem is from the Shih ching (14.17a°; Legge 381); Water, The Book of 
Songs 171. It is quoted in Mencius (5a.8a °°; Legge 242). The version given in our 
text differs from the Shih-san ching, but apparently is similar to the text used by 
Watey for his translation. We have followed Watery in the first two lines, but not 
in the last two. We have accepted the homophone of jfif$ as given in the other version, 
because the statement of Pan Ku to the effect that they placed the common weal 
before their private interests, would have little point in a mere description of “ raining 
on our lord’s fields, and then on our private plots,” as WaLry gives for the last two 
lines. Our translation varies only this one character. Yen Shih-ku reinterprets this 
version according to the other one. Wana Hsien-ch‘ien gives extensive citations as to 
the versions used. 

Cf. Li chi (12.1la °; Legge 27.222, par. 28). 

7° Cf. SC (ch. 129, ante, n. 89), where this quotation from Kuan-tzi is also quoted. 

74'Yen Shih-ku glosses chi with kung. This is part of a quotation from the Shu 
ching (8.18b**°; Legge 50): YEN Shih-ku further says, “It means that those who 
ruled and governed the people every three years made one inspection of their merits.” 

*® Quotation from the Lun-yii (13.18b*; Legge 267). Yen Shih-ku says that yung 
means “ cause to act as the administrator.” The term chi-yiieh Hj A or 25 FU can be 
construed as a month or a period of one year. Lecce has specific notes to the effect 
that it must be a year. We have changed Lecce’s translation only in the last 
sentence. 

7° This is the other half of the quotation, discussed supra, n. 74. It seems to be a 
rather disorderly arrangement, which leads us to wonder whether or not the original 
text of Pan Ku had not been changed. 

77 We do not follow the precise meaning intended by Pan Ku for these sentences. 
Chin according to Cuenca Hsiian was an advance of the productive occupations of the 
numerous artisans. Others say that téng was the advancing of all the affairs and 
occupations of the agriculturists and artisans. If it merely means that good harvests 
and large stocks would of themselves indicate peace, we would agree. There is a 
sentence in Mencius (53.10a**; Legge 250, par. 7) in which the use of téng might be 
comparable: “ The various kinds of grain could not be grown (téng).” 

78 Having achieved peace and prosperity, it was possible for the “latent powers ” 
of the good ruler to transform and civilize the people. Wane UHsien-ch‘ien points out 
that there are three versions of this sentence: the phrase used in our standard text is 
wang-té, the Po-na has Fs and his text has Ue. He concludes that chih-té is 
right. Although it is an act of temerity, we wish to conserve the version of our text, 
thereby disagreeing with the learned@Mr. Wana. We believe that Pan Ku made this 
reference to the wang’s té, and then logically continued the thought by quoting 
Confucius. 

7° Quotation from the Lun-yii (13.18b °-’; Legge 267). We have translated the word 
“ virtue.” 


4 


jén “true humanism” in place of Leacr’s term 


8° This carries further Pan Ku’s summary. Cf. supra, n. 69. YEN Shih-ku glosses 
yu with yung “to use,” or ts‘ung “ to follow.” 
§1 Quotation from Mencius (5a.8b 7°; Legge 244). 
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8° See Appendix 3. Ch‘un-ch‘iu in the Tso chuan (24.18b*°; Legge 327): in the 
Kung-yang chuan 16.9b*°; and in the Ku-liang chuan 12.8a". 

** Pan Ku probably had in mind a quotation from the Lun-yii (20.17b*5*; Legge 
352). He was therefore pointing out that the ruler of the times has failed to meet 
Confucius’ definition of good government. 

8* This paragraph follows the statement in the SC, ch. 30, ante. 

°° We omit the text from p. 8a° to 3b" containing Pan Ku’s account of Li K‘o’s 
theories. They are summarized in the following note. 

°° Lr K‘o has been mentioned by Sst-ma Ch‘ien (cf. SC, ch. 30, ante, esp. n. 36), 
but no details of his theories were given. DuyvenpaK (Lord Shang 71-72) believes 
since the supposed author, Li K‘o or Li K‘uei, is said to be a minister in the state 
of Wei, that “the book, which stands to his name, but which is probably not his own, 
was composed in his home country,” nearer the time of Hui Wang or Hui-ch‘éng Wang 
(370-319) who had surrounded himself with philosophers. We would agree with 
Duyvenpak, because of the nature of some of the theories described in this account 
of Pan Ku’s. Let us summarize them briefly. Li K‘o is made to say that the arable 
lands (presumably of the kingdom of Wei), amounting to one-third of the total area, 
could be intensively cultivated and made to yield an additional three pecks for each 
strip. The aggregate yield from the strips in the kingdom of Wei was a significant 
factor in making the country strong. (Cf. Cuen, Econ. Princ. 391; Duyvenpax, Lord 
Shang 51.) His other point was that both the farmer and the consumer suffered 
from the wide fluctuation of grain prices, so that stabilizing of grain prices was 
imperative. He proposed that the government should “buy up” all but one hundred 
shih (CHEN translates “bushel”; a weight of about 65 pounds avdp. in Han times 
[Duss’ figures], about 60 pounds avdp. in Ch‘in times [DuyveNnDAK’s calculations]) of 
the surplus in good years from the average allotment of a family of five; i.e. 100 
strips. This surplus should be stored and in famine years it should be “ sold,” so as to 
adjust grain prices. (Cf. Caen, Econ. Princ. 569-570; Duyvenpak, Lord Shang 51-53.) 
Thus it would seem that, in part at least, Pan Ku ascribes to Li K‘o of the 5th 
cent. B.C. (Duyvenpak’s corrected dating, would be 4th cent.) a system similar 
to that of the P‘ing-chun “ Bureau of Price Stabilization ” set up in the 2nd cent. B.C. 
Li K‘o gives a graphic account of the income and expenditures of the average family 
of his time, showing the impossibility of balancing the family budget. (Cf. Cen, 
Econ. Princ. 268; DuyvenpaK, Lord Shang 43.) There are excellent statistics given 
which would be valuable if a control could be established. An interesting fact is that 
Li K‘o (or Pan Ku’s account?) equates the grain to a coin standard. The traditional 
account, which is probably assigned too early, is that coins were first cast in 524 B.C.; 
therefore, we would think it more reasonable to find a coinage standard applied 
toward the end of the 4th instead of the end of the 5th or even the beginning of the 
4th cent. 

87 The period and the personalities involved in this passage have received considerable 
attention from Western Sinologists, so that we shall merely refer to their works. Cf. 
Duyvenpak, Lord Shang (the most detailed study); Gate, DSI 40-49; Boppr, China’s 
First Unifier 170. 

Duke Hsiao’s adviser or minister, The Lord of Shang, also called Shang Yang 
PBR, was known as Kune-sun Yang ZSFR#ER or Wei Yang F¥f#R. He guided the 
affairs of Ch‘in from 356-338 B.C. Duyvenpak gives us a concise summary of his 
measures (Lord Shang 39-40). YEN Shih-ku’s only comment on this important passage 
is an attempt to explain the term ch‘ien-mo. See Appendix 4. 
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°° Is this an apologia? Cf. also Gate, DSI 41, par. b. 

°° The term wang-chih, as the title for chiian 11-13 of the present Li chi is translated 
by Lecce as “The Royal Regulations” (pp. 209-248). It is interesting that Pan Ku 
believes that the period of Ch‘in’s rise was the time of the destruction of the 
wang-chih. 

°° Cf. SC, ch. 30, ante, nn. 39 and 40. 

* Cf. similar statements in SC, ch. 30 and 6. Cf. SC, ch. 30, ante, n. 41. 

°° Cf. SC, ch. 30, ante, n. 47; here the phrases are reversed, and tso is used in 
place of yeh. 

°° Yen Shih-ku interprets the phrase t‘ai-pan as two-thirds. 

°*Yinc Shao (ca. 140-206) says, “In Ch‘in times they used for their name the 
name of the levies of the condemned, [and called them] ‘frontier guards of the con- 
demned.’ First they levied the officials who had exceeded [the proper conduct] together 
with the adopted sons among the traders ‘?). Afterwards they used for the levies 
those who had possessed market registers (i.e., were engaged in commerce), and they 
used as frontier guards those whose grandparents or parents had possessed market 
registers. When all these were exhausted, they again entered the hamlet and taking 
[those] on their left, they levied them. They had not yet started taking [those] on the 
right, when the Ch‘in [dynasty] perished.””’ Yen Shih-ku says, “ The lii was the gate 
of the hamlet. It means that of those who dwelt at the left of the hamlet gate, they 
entirely levied them. [In] this explanation of the [term] lii-tso, Yina [Shao] has done it 
the best. The idea of all schools [is that it was] troublesome, bad, perverse, and wrong, 
because there was no [proper] means in the taking [of the men].” 

There is a more detailed account of these levies during the Ch‘in times in a statement 
of Cx‘ao Ts‘o contained in his biography (CHS 49.5b**°). The term “ market 
registers” is found both in the SC, ch. 30 and the CHS, ch. 24b. Cf. also Bopp, 
China’s First Unifier 172, on Ch‘in. 

®> This is taken almost verbatim from SC, ch. 30. Cf. ibid., ante, nn. 48 and 49. 
Yen Shih-ku glosses shang with hsiang, “supplies for an army,” and tan with shan, 
which he says is equal to chi, “ give, supply.” Cf. also Bonne, ibid. 

°° Yen Shih-ku, using a phrase from the 7'so chuan, explains that “ when an inferior 
escapes from his superior, it is called hui: desertion.” 

®7 This is the usual opening phrase to describe the beginning of the Han dynasty. 
Cf. SC $0.1a*. 

°§ Pan Ku is now drawing directly upon the material from the Han dynastic annals. 
Cf. Duss, Former Han 39. The years 209-205 B.C. are being described. The details 
can be found in both CHavannes, Mh or Duss, Former Han, chapters on the Annals; 
therefore, we break off the text at this point. 


Ch'ien-Han shu, chiian 24b 

°° A tsan is a concise comment, usually placed at the end of a narrative or biography 
in which the personal opinion or reaction of the historian is stated. 

100 This is a quotation from the I ching (1.17a °°; Legge 286). We have translated 
differently from Lecce to bring out the real import of Pan Ku’s meaning, in our text. 
Yen Shih-ku’s comment has just such a point of view: “ pow is ch‘ii meaning ‘to take.’ 
It means taking from those who have too much, to augment [the stock] of those who 
have too little, with the result that the myriad things are all balanced and distributed 


with equality.” 
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7° Shu ching (5.25b"; Legge 78). This quotation has been given previously by 
Pan Ku. Cf. supra, n. 14. ; 

1°? Description of this office is in the Chou li (15.13b ?°-2°, 14a 2-45; Biot 1.826). Cf. 
also Cuen, Econ. Princ. 554, 587-588. According to the Chou li account, this bureau 
was in charge of the collections from the market tax. In part, those in the bureau 
“bought ” up the surplus on the market, labeled the articles with the current price, 
for later sale. Credit was given the people, especially in cases where sacrificial or 
funeral ceremonies made it necessary. We have given this office the title “ market 
treasury ” to bring out its relationship with the marketing of goods. YEN Shih-ku’s 
comments are merely part of the Chou li text, with a few unimportant variants. We 
presume that Pan Ku’s mention here is more for the function of buying up the 
surplus and holding it for later sale. 

198 Mencius (1.2b**-**; Legge 132). Cf. also Cuen, Econ. Princ. 571, where a clear 
understanding of the original commentaries has been brought out. The commentaries 
appended to this text are merely paraphrasing the earlier comments, which are in 
themselves clearer. The meaning, we believe, is clearly as we have translated. Leacr’s 
text in place of lien has chien which he takes as equal to ch‘th, “to regulate.” This 
probably caused his confusion, because he says in his note: “ pu-chih chien is not easy.” 
In the K‘ao-chéng of the Ch‘ien-lung editors at the end of this chapter (p. 2b*~*) 
Wane Ying-lin SE ERE (1223-1296) points out that the lien in the present text of 
Mencius is incorrect, and that the chien as given in the CHS is correct. However, he 
desires to equate chien with ti # and then read this meaning into a passage in the 
Chou li (16.24b2°-**; Biot 1.899-398): JA4E-7_E PF Hac: . He would interpret 
the }H as t‘iao ##, and so obtain what he terms the oldest form of the ch‘ang-p‘ing. 
He takes issue with the interpretation of the Chou li passage as given by CHENG 
Hsiian and says that CuEénG is responsible for later writers’ failing to understand and 
giving the credit to Kina Shou-ch‘ang. We believe that Wana Ying-lin has distorted 
the original Chou li passage. The rest of the passage does not support his interpretation. 

104 See Appendix 2. Fu Ch‘ien says, “In the book of Kuan-tzi it is written ch‘ing- 
chung huo.” Cf. also SC, ante, ch. 30, n. 33. 

795 All this is discussed in detail supra, n. 86. 

1°6 Tiscussed ante, SC, ch. 30, note ***. Sana Hung-yang RGF is “ The Lord 
Grand Secretary” of the Yen-t‘ieh lun. Gate, DSI 106 and n. 1, gives a brief 
biographical sketch. 

1°7 The details of this system are to be found in CHS 24a.7b**. Keine Shou-ch‘ang 
Kes. in the reign of Emperor Hsiian (73-48) was a chief assistant in the Ta-nung. 
He memorialized the emperor on the subject of the price of grain, which was so low 
as to be injurious to the agriculturists. He proposed that the government build 
granaries in which to store the grains when the prices were low, and from which 
stocks could be issued to break the high prices. The name given was: ch‘ang-p‘ing 
ts‘ang BEE “constantly level granary ” or “constantly normal granary.” We have 
deliberately used the term now used by the Department of Agriculture of the United 
States of America for a similar institution. Cf. Caen, Econ. Princ. 571-572. 

108 Yen Shih-ku says that it means “that which has come down to the present 
from long ago.” 

10° Yen Shih-ku gives the gloss ssti-nien “to consider” for ku. We are not satisfied 
with our rendering, but it would seem to be Pan Ku’s general meaning. 
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*°'We must imply at the end of this paragraph some such phrase as, “This was 
the best way.” 

742 A similar statement is made in the body of the chapter (24a.8a7), which in turn 
is taken almost verbatim from the SC (30.8a‘; Cuavannes, Mh 599). Emperor Wu 
of Han, as he is usually designated in the historical texts, reigned from 140 to 86 B.C. 

442 This short sentence is balanced by the following wang tz‘% i and contrasts with 
implied phrase of above. Pan Ku apparently is assigning relative merits to these 
periods. 

48 The so-called usurper of the Han power, whose brief Hsin dynasty (A. D. 9-23) 
separates the Former or Western Han with its capital at Ch‘ang-an from the Later or 
Eastern Han with its capital at Lo-yang. 

“4 We have taken the synonyms and homophones of the chien and kuei of our text, 
HF and 9{, as the meaning of the phrase. Yen Shih-ku gives a somewhat similar 
gloss for these characters in CHS 9.4a‘. 


4. Ch‘ien-Han shu, chiian 91—Introduction: 
Narrative on the Increment of Goods * 


In ancient times, the regulations of the former wang [extended] 
from the emperor, dukes, marquises, ministers, grandees, and 
scholars, and reached to those who were stablemen or servitors, 
guardians of the gates, or beaters of the watchman’s stick.’ Their 
ranks and salaries, offerings and support, palaces and chambers, 
carriages and clothing, inner and outer coffins, offering of sacri- 
fices and worshipping with sacrifices—these regulations pertaining 
to the dead and the living—each had its order and its rank; ? 
[so that] the small could not usurp [the prerogatives] of the great, 
and the base [plebeians] could not transgress [the prerogatives] of 
the noble [patricians]. So it was thus, that upper and lower fol- 
lowed in their [proper] order, and the ambitions of the people were 
fixed.* 

Then, [the former wang] distinguished the suitability of the 
soils and lands, the rivers and marshes, the hillocks and mounds, 
the level and irrigated lands, and the broad plains and humid 
lowlands; * and they taught the people the cumulative wealth [to 
be obtained] from planting and seeding the five grains, from rear- 
ing and nourishing the six domestic animals, and even from fish 
and sea-turtles, from birds and animals, from reeds and rushes, 
from timber and logs, from utensils and implements.’ Accordingly, 
there was not one of the articles for nourishing the living and 
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attending to the dead ° that was not entirely fostered. In fostering 
them, they considered the [proper] season, and in using them, 
there was moderation. [Thus it was that] the axes were not 
brought into the mountains and forests when the plants and trees 
had not yet dropped [their leaves]; * the nets were not spread out 
in the heaths and marshes when the wolves and otters had not 
yet sacrificed [their prey];* the arrows were not let fly in the 
footpaths and turns when the goshawks and falcons had not yet 
struck [their kill].° When they had accorded with the [proper] 
season in taking the things in this manner, “on the mountains, 
they did not obliquely cut off the tops of the trees, and in the 
marshes, they did not cut down the young plants and trees.” *° 
All the young insects-and fish, the fawns and eggs were always 
prohibited." Accordingly, by obeying the expanding forces of 
nature in the [proper] season, they caused all things to be abun- 
dant and flourishing.’* The effects of [the former wang] storing a 
sufficiency were as complete as this. 

Afterwards, the four [classes of] people, according to the suit- 
ability of the soils, all employed their knowledge and strength, 
arising at dawn and resting at darkness in order to carry on their 
productive occupations; they shared with one another, intercom- 
municated their labor, interchanged their services, intermingled 
their profits, so that all had enough.”* It is not true that there 
was “ any [evidence of] despatching or summoning, [setting] dates 
or meetings,” ** yet the far and the near all had a sufficiency. 

Thus [the symbolism of] the I [ching] says, “'The [sage] sov- 
ereign using [the t‘ai hexagram] fashions and completes, aids and 
administers the harmonies of heaven and earth, in order to assist 
his people”; *® and [the Great Appendix says], “In preparing 
things for their utmost utility, in inventing and completing the 
concrete objects for the benefit of our world, nothing was greater 
than the sages.” ** This is what is meant [by the foregoing]. 

Kuan-tzii said, “ The four [classes] of people of ancient times, 
could not mingle their locales; with one another, the scholars 
spoke about benevolence (jén) and justice (i) in [places of] 
leisure and quiet; with one another, the artisans discussed talents 
and skills in the offices and storehouses; with one another, the 
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merchants conversed about valuables and profit at the markets 
and the wells; with one another, the agriculturists planned the 
sowing and harvesting in the cultivated fields and heaths. [From] 
dawn [to] evening, following their [own] affairs, they did not see 
strange things to cause them to change about. Thus, the teachings 
of the fathers and elder brothers were not severe, yet they were 
effective; the education of the sons and younger brothers was not 
laborious, yet it was competent.” *’ “ Each was content with his 
domicile, and enjoyed his occupation; found sweet his food and 
found beautiful his clothing.” ** Although they saw the rare and 
beautiful, the intricate and ornamental [things],° they were not 
those to which they were accustomed or [which they] compre- 
hended; just as the Jung and Ti (northern barbarians) and the 
Yii-Yiieh (southern barbarians) do not mingle with one another.”° 
Thus, their desires were few and their needs were moderate; their 
valuables were sufficient and they did not wrangle. Therefore, 
among the people, the ruling ones guided them by means of moral 
force (té) and made them orderly by means of social discipline 
(li) .** Thus, the people had a [sense of] shame and also respect; 
they valued justice (7) and despised personal gains.” 

This is the general outline of how the Three [Ancient] Dynasties 
administered by honestly guiding [the people], [and] governed well 
by not being relentless.” 

When the House of Chou weakened,™* and the principles of 
social order (li) and the laws (fa) were allowed to topple,”* [Duke 
Chuang of Lu, one of] the vassal lords “ carved the rafters ” and 
“painted red the pillars” [in the temple of his father],?* and a 
grandee “had mountains [carved on] the capitals and duckweed 
[designs painted on] the beam-supports ” [of a house]; *’ [the head 
of the Chi family of Lu] “had eight rows of pantomines in his 
audience hall,” and “ had the Yung [ode sung] during the removal 
of the sacrificial food in his hall.” ** 

These [corrupt] usages reached the governing scholars and the 
common people, [so that] there was none who did not depart from 
the [proper] regulations or abandon the fundamental [occupations]. 
Among the people, those who sowed and harvested were few; 
those who were merchants and travelers were many. Of grains, 
there was an insufficiency, while of goods there was a surplus. This 
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deterioration comes down to the period after [the leaders, Duke] 
Huan [of Ch‘i and Duke] Wén [of Chin],”® when the principles of 
social order (li) and a standard of what is right (7) were in large 
part corrupted, and the upper and lower were confused with each 
other; *° kingdoms had bizarre governments, and families had 
extraordinary customs; covetousness and desires were not con- 
trolled; usurpations and irregularities were boundless. Thus, the 
merchants transported the commodities that were difficult to 
obtain; the artisans manufactured the articles that were without 
utility; the scholars devised [systems of] action that were contrary 
to the Tao: [each class acted as it did] to pursue the seasonal 
pleasures and to grab the accumulated wealth of generations.” 
The hypocritical people turned their backs on the substantial in 
order to claim fame; the villainous fellows risked [bodily] injury in 
order to seek personal gain. Those who seized kingdoms by usurp- 
ing or murdering a superior became wang and dukes; those who 
established [powerful] families by holding up and robbing [others] 
became braves and heroes.** The principles of social order and 
a standard of what is right were insufficient to restrain the gentle- 
men; penalties and capital punishment were insufficient to awe 
the common people.** As to the rich, their woodwork and earth- 
work were covered with designs or tapestry; ** and their dogs and 
horses [had] in abundance meat and grain. On the other hand, as 
to the poor, their coarse hempen, servant-like garments were not 
[even] whole; they stuffed their mouths with soybeans, and drank 
water.*> These were the common people of the population lists— 
[all] of the same rank, yet [there were those who] by the power of 
their wealth were looked upon as lords; ** and [there were those 
who] although they were menials or slaves, yet had countenances 
manifesting no irritation.*’ Thus it was that those who dissimu- 
lated their changes and deceptions or were villains and traitors 
made a sufficiency for themselves within the space of one genera- 
tion; [while] those who guarded the Tao, and accorded with prin- 
ciples, were not free from the distress of hunger and cold.** 

These doctrines flourished from above because the laws and 
regulations were lacking in the needed restraints.*® Therefore, I 
[Pan Ku] have enumerated these actions, in order to transmit to 
posterity the passing from one state into another.*° 


5 
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NOTES 


4. Chten-Han shu, chiian 91 


* The title is taken directly from Sst-ma Ch‘ien’s title for the SC, Ch. 129; ef. ante. 

* Yen Shih-ku (581-645) says that the tsao were those who took care of the horses, 
the li were the servitors who were attached to others. (The modern binom tsao-li 
means “police runners,” “lictors.”) He further says that the term pao-kuan is 
equivalent to shou-men “to guard the gates,” and that chi-t‘o is guarding during 
the night by striking a wooden (object) in order to warn the people. Cf. Mencius 
(10b.16b *; Legge 383 and 10b.17a°; Legge 385). Also the Li chi (49.4b7?°%; 
Legge 28.249, par. 23) where it explains that the guardians of the gate were one of 
the lowest classes. These persons are not to be confused with the elders of the com- 
munities who sat in the vestibules beside the gates. Cf. CHS, ch. 24a, n. 50, ante. 

* Pan Ku is listing here a synthesis of the numerous passages mentioning sumptuary 
regulations in the classical texts. 

* Maintenance of the hierarchy of society. Cf. similar statement in the I ching 
(2.18b *°-*°; Legge 280). 

“Yen Shih-ku explains that yen are level lands; wo are irrigated lands; broad and 
level land is called yiian; low and moist land is called hsi. Cf. similar classification of 
land in Li chi (14.6a**-**; Legge 255, par. 15). 

° Yen Shih-ku gives the following glosses: shu by chih, meaning here “to plant ”; 
huan by ti (of his time) meaning “ reeds”; hsieh is a general term for chi (i.e., both 
instruments and implements). The Po-na edition has chung-shu in place of our 
standard text’s shu-chung. We have retained the standard text’s reading. For the 
“five grains,” cf. ante, CHS, ch. 24a, n. 40. In our note (ante) is quoted a passage 
from the “ Yiieh-ling” chapter of the Li chi, giving both the grains and the meats 
eaten by the emperor at the various seasons of the year. We obtain from it the five 
types of domestic animals, and from other frequent references we can supply the 
sixth, horses. 

°Cf. SC, ch. 129, n. 52, ante, for similar statement. 

7 These laws of conservation are stated in two chapters of the Li chi: “ Wang-chih” 
(12.10a 7°; Legge 27.221, par. 25) and “ Yiieh-ling” (14.6b°; Legge 27.256, par. 18). 
The Po-na edition has ch‘é “ sprouting plants” for our standard text’s ts‘ao. We have 
retained the ts‘ao. 

® From Li chi: “ Wang-chih” (12.10a*%*°; Legge 27.221, par. 25) and “ Yiieh-ling ” 
(17.19a°"; Legge 27.292, par. 4; and 14.4a*°; Legge 27.251, par. 8 and n. 2). The 
early Chinese, finding uneaten portions of their prey, thought that these animals left 
them as their sacrifices. 

*Similar mention is made in the Li chi: ‘“ Wang-chih” (12.10a7*; Legge 27.221, 
par. 25) and “ Yiieh-ling” (16.17a°; Legge 27.283-4, par. 8). 

10 A quotation from the Kuo-yii (chapter on the kingdom of Lu, SPPY, 4.9b**). 
The meaning from the combined explanations of the commentaries is as we have 
translated. A &¥ is a living trunk of a tree from which all branches and the top have 
been cut off, and from which new branches sprout. Yao F{ are the immature plants 
and trees. 

11 These prohibitions for conservation of the animal life are stated in the Li chi: 
“ Wang-chih” (12.10a?*-*°, 10b1; Legge 27.221, par. 25) and “ Yiieh-ling” (14.6b °; 
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Legge 27.256, par. 19), and also in the Kuo-yii (“ Lu-kuo” chapter, SPPY, 4.9b****, 
10a’). 

12 This sentence follows the language of the Kuo-yii (ibid. 9b‘, 10a°). Wer 
Chao (ca. A.D. 275) in his commentary explains that hsiian-cht is at the time when 
the yang-ch% is rising, which would be the first month of spring. Yen Shih-ku’s 
glosses are as we used them in our translation. 

*8 ‘Yen Shih-ku says, “It means that they exchanged what they had for what they 
had not, so that they did not exhaust the coffers.” Mencius (6a.14b*"; Legge 269) 
has the phrase 3 3) 3, . 

14 This is repeated from Sst-ma Ch‘ien’s words. Cf. SC, ch. 129, n. 55, ante. 

*° This is a partial quotation from the symbolism of the eleventh hexagram of the 
I ching (2.14b **; Legge 281, par. xi, Legge’s Appendix II). Yen Shih-ku interprets 
hou as chiin “ruler,” and says that tso-yu should be written {4 {fj and means chu 
“to assist.” He says, “The meaning is that, as for the Wang, [his] material wealth 
was used to complete and instruct, [so that] he aided the transformation of Heaven 
and Earth, and he nurtured [these transformations] in order to succor his multitudes.” 

It is clear from the foregoing that Yen Shih-ku understood ts‘ai as tzu-ts‘ai 
“material wealth.” However, an examination of the original and commentary in the 
I ching discloses that the ts‘ai is joined with chien BY “to cut to shape” in K‘une 
Ying-ta’s (574-648) commentary, and that he was but making more specific the 
verbal nature of the word as so rendered by the earlier commentaries. Moreover, in 
the Chou I chu-shu chiao-k‘an chi of Juan Yiian (1764-1849) (appended to our 
standard classical text [p. 5a°]) it states that Lu Té-ming’s PEP (556-627) 
(Chou i) Shih-wén ¥$#3C has the homophone # meaning “ to pattern” for our ts‘ai. 
Apparently, Yen Shih-ku was mistaken, because the previous paragraphs of Pan Ku’s 
discourse have been on the theme of conforming to the laws of nature, so that the 
normal meaning of the symbolism of the I ching must have been the one in the 
thoughts of Pan Ku. We have, therefore, used substantially Leracr’s translation. 
Wane Usien-ch‘ien (1842-1917) quotes a commentary confirming our point; also 
Richard WiLHELo in his I Ging (1924) accepts this interpretation. 

1° This is a quotation from the Great Appendix of the I ching (7.8a%°; Legge 373, 
par. 72). The quotation is but a fraction of the whole philosophical concept that our 
author probably wished to call to mind. Pan Ku is pointing out that the natural 
course of nature or heaven and earth is there; the duty of the ruler, who models 
himself after the sages of the past, is merely to discover and to understand that 
natural course and to make his preparation according to it. 

17 The statement as it is found in the present Kuo-yii (SPPY, 6.2b**-4a*) is 
sufficiently similar to permit of our enclosing this passage in quotation marks. Either 
this is Pan Ku’s paraphrase of the Kuo-yii or possibly a direct quotation from the 
original Kuan-tzii, now lost. We were unable to find it in the present version of 
Kuan-tzi. Cf. ante, CHS, ch. 24a, n. 21. Yen Shih-ku points out that the statement 
is from the writings of Kuan Chung. He then discusses the term shih-ching saying 
that, “the shih ‘market’ is a place of exchange; the ching ‘well’ is a locale of col- 
lectively drawing water. Those who say yin ching erh wei shih have the wrong idea.” 
Apparently Yen Shih-ku is referring to the statement found in Ho Hsiu’s (129-182) 
commentary to the Kung-yang chuan (cf. Appendix 4), but there the full expression 
is yin ching-t‘ien i-wet shih. The tien is an important part of the expression. We 
would add, however, that it is interesting that a text as old as the Kuo-yii has the 
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ching associated with the merchant rather than the agriculturist. For the phrase “ they 
followed their [own] affairs . . .” Yen Shih-ku says, “The meaning is that if it were 
not their own occupation, they did not look; therefore, they were able to make them- 
selves expert in their own business and they did not move about.” 

*® This is a quotation either taken directly from Sst-ma Ch‘ien’s chapter (SC, ch. 
129, n. 2, ante) or from one of the numerous versions from which he took it. 

*® These sensuous appeals are spoken of in connection with Tzi-hsia $-33 . Cf. SC 
23.1b °; Cuavannes, Mh 3.208. 

°° Mena K‘ang (prob. ca. 180-260) offers the explanation that Yii-Yiieh is the name 
of the Yiieh barbarians df the southern regions. YEN Shih-ku says that hE is here 
the homophone 44 “comprehending,” and that placing the Yi before the Yiieh is 
merely a means of indicating the initial sound, just as chii (or? Kou) is placed before 
Wu for its initial sound. Wane Hsien-ch‘ien says that the yiieh probably should be 
kan, and that it might be another word for the yiieh country. His evidence does not 
destroy the statement of Yen Shih-ku that the function of doubling the words was 
for indication of the initial. 

*1 See ante, SC, ch. 129, n. 17 for a similar statement. 

*? These two statements reflect previous quotations. See ante, SC, ch. 129, n. 89; 
SC, ch. 30, n. 38. 

?°-Yen Shih-ku says, “chih-tao erh hsing means that they lead the lower classes 
by means of té and li, and did not pretend or deceive.” 

** This description of the Chou dynasty from the 7th cent. on, comprising the rest 
of Pan Ku’s introductory remarks, has been translated several times. Cf. Cuen, Econ. 
Princ. 173-174; and Nancy Lee Swann, “ A Woman among the Rich Merchants: The 
Widow of Pa (8rd century B.C.),” JAOS 54 (1934) .188-189; and in part is quoted 
in Derk Boppe’s translation of Func Yu-lan’s A History of Chinese Philosophy (1937) 
12, 18-19. As a comparison of these translations with ours will show, we have made an 
independent translation and sometimes we have interpreted otherwise than our 
predecessors. 

°° ‘Yen Shih-ku explains to by hui. The meaning is clear, so we have preserved the 
more descriptive to. 

26 The reference is here to the actions of Duke Chuang #£4% of Lu as reported in 
the Ch‘un-ch‘iu and described in the Tso chuan (10.27a**; Legge 105 and 10.27b °; 
Legge 107) and also related in the Kuo-yii (SPPY, 4.2a**). In our texts the actions 
are in a reverse order to the tradition: in the autumn of his 23rd year the Duke 
painted the pillars of his father’s (i.e., Duke Huan [711-694]) temple, and in the spring 
of the following year he carved the rafters. Thus Duke Chuang was disregarding the 
traditional regulations and being excessively extravagant. 

?7 Yen Shih-ku points out that the actions mentioned here are those of Tsane 
Wén-chung. Cf. Lun-yii 5.12a***"; Legge 179. There is a second version contained 
in the Li chi (23.5a7; Legge 17.402, par. 19), where similar conduct is attributed to 
Kuan Chung. From the context it is clear that the reference is used by Pan Ku to 
illustrate the extravagance of the great officers and their disregard for the traditional 
regulations. The previous reference had been to ducal families; this one is to the great 
officers. We have not followed Yen Shih-ku in specifying which one of the great 
officers was meant. 

28 The references are both to passages in the Lun-yii (3.5a7)****; Legge 154-155) 
where Confucious criticizes the usurpation of prerogatives of the royal house of Chou by 
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the head of the Cut family of Lu. There were three families, descendants from three 
brothers, the sons by a concubine of the Duke Huan (711-694), who assembled together 
in one temple; the descendants of the third son having become the head of the 
families; they are all designated as a unit here by the name Cur. Lecce explains that 
the “eight rows of dancers or pantomimes kept time in the temple services, in the front 
spaces before the raised portion in the principal hall, moving or brandishing feathers, 
flags, or other articles. In his ancestral temple, the king had eight rows, each row 
consisting of eight men, a duke or prince had six, and a great officer only four.” and 
that the Yung ode (Shih ching 12.13b**-14a7*°; Legge 589) was “properly sung in 
the royal temples of the Chou dynasty, at the 9M ‘clearing away’ of the sacrificial 
apparatus.” Cf. also Marcel Granet, Danses et Légendes de la Chine ancienne (1926) 
210, n. 1. 

°° The first and second of the pa “leaders,” who headed the confederation of king- 
doms during the Ch‘un-ch‘iu period. Duke Huan died in 643 B.C.; Duke Wén in 
628 B.C. 

5° The expression hsiang-mao is used with similar meaning in SC (80.2a1°; Cua- 
vANNES, Mh 3.550) where it speaks about the principles of promotion to the offices 
being perverted and integrity and dishonor being confused. 

*? We construe this passage as a parallel: chui, meaning chu, as YEN Shih-ku 
explains, balancing ch‘ii; shih-hao balancing shih-tzi. 

82 Wana Hsien-ch‘ien quotes Wane Nien-sun LEAK (1744-1832) who comments 
that if Yen Shih-ku takes iE4| as chin-shou (as our commentary has it) then the ideas 
of the two characters yii and to do not belong to the same category. Yii (third tone) 
should be read as yii (fourth tone) #%, as the commentary of Liv Ch‘ang 2 Ft 
(1019-1065) explains. Then Wana Nien-sun quotes the passage from Mencius (10b. 
15b °; Legge 380, par. 4) where yii (fourth tone) is used. The commentary of Cao 
Chi #HIKE (108-201) for this passage makes it clear that the action was one of 
forcefully depriving another of his valuables. According to Wane Nien-sun, this is 
the meaning of yii-to. 

83 The gentleman’s code and its counterpart, the penal code for the common people, 
are distinctly brought out. 

54 Mu and tu are cryptic, but when considered with their parallels, ch‘iian and ma, 
the meaning is evident. There is a comparable statement in the biography of Tunc- 
FANG So Hw (CHS 65.6a °°). The modern meaning of the binom mu-t‘u is 
“house,” “construction ”; we have given a more descriptive rendering. 

85 Yen Shih-ku gives the pronunciation of 9 as shu, and says that han without 
the determinative is the same. For the definitions of the materials, Yen Shih-ku in his 
commentary on an identical phrase in the biography of Kune Yii Hips (CHS 72.6a°) 
gives a fuller explanation. He says, “As to shu it means cloth worn by servants, 
which is longer than the short tunic. The ho are garments of mao-pu.” In our text, 
the commentary on ho states that they are “ garments of pien-hsi, i.e., plaited nettle- 
hemp.” From these explanations of Yen Shih-ku, it is clear that he understood the 
material to be a coarse type of cloth made from a hemp that was used for the 
customary garments of the servants. The term shu-ho has the significance here as 
we have translated. Duss, Former Han 120, n. 2, in discussing types of textiles, 
mentions, “ The word a} denoted not only a coarse woolen cloth but also ‘ clothes of 
the common people.’” Since this mention is not to a specific passage, we do not 
know what source explains that it was “woolen cloth” during the Han period. The 
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phrase han-shu is rather strange, but we assume that it is to be balanced with yin-shut. 
Cf. similar statement in YTL (SPPY, 4.7a7*; Gate, DSI 117). 

°° Hsiang-chiin is difficult. Wana Hsien-ch‘ien quotes SH=N Ch‘in-han as giving a 
comparable phrase, hsiang ch‘én ch‘i, from the Shang-chiin shu (SPPY, $.4a?-*) which 
Duyvenvak in The Book of Lord Shang (p. 240) translates: 

“To be of the same rank as others and yet to stand to them in such relations as 
subject or concubine points to poverty or wealth . . .” 

We have translated hsiang-chiin “were looked upon as lords.” Pan Ku probably is 
expressing the counterpart of Sst-ma Ch‘ien’s statement about the su-féng. Cf. ante, 
SC, ch. 129, n. 111. 

** The allusion is probably to the Lun-yii (5.12b*; Legge 179, par. 18), where the 
same phrase wu-wén-sé is used. 

** There is a similar complaint in the SC (23.1b 7°; Cuavannes, Mh 8.207). 

*° Literally, “the restraintlessness of the laws and regulations.” 

“° Pan Ku seems to be echoing, in part, the theme of SC, ch. 30. The body of the 
chapter, following this introduction, then in almost the same order takes up the 
personages discussed by Sst-ma Ch‘ien in the SC, ch. 129; and much of the phrasing 
is similar to that used in the first history. After repeating that the unscrupulous 
ones become wealthy, Pan Ku ends by saying that the acceptance of these men in 
the same ranks as good people, “by injuring the transforming influences [from the 
upper classes] and destroying the customs [of the people], is the tao of chaos.” (p. 5b °). 


5. Wei shu, chiian 110—Introduction 
Monograph on the Fiscal Administration * 


In governing a kingdom or a family, no one fails to take as the 
foundation grains and huo.' Therefore, in the Eight Objects of 
Government of the Great Plan, shih is made the head [item].’ Its 
expression in the I [ching] is: “ [By what means the Sage] collects 
men is termed ts‘az ‘ [possessing] valuables.’ ” * According to the 
Chou li [the Great Minister] “by means of the nine classes of 
workers, employed the multitudes ”;* “by means of the nine 
types of taxes, collected the objects of value (ts‘at-huz) .” * 

Hence in antiquity, among the former wise wang, there was not 
one who did not “ respectfully deliver the seasons to the people,” ° 
[who did not] apply himself to agriculture and give importance to 
the grains,’ [who did not] personally work his one thousand strips, 
[and] collect the tribute and military tax [from] the Nine 
Provinces.® 

Thus, [if] “one man does not cultivate, [or] one woman does 
not weave, someone will suffer because of him or her from hunger 
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or cold.” ° When hunger and cold harass the person, [and even a 
mother] “is not able to protect her infant,” [the people] will 
transgress the laws by snatching and stealing to the point of 
getting themselves killed.*° If one traces [this state of affairs] to 
its origin, [it will be found] that they were betrayed by the 
government of the wang.” 

Thus [Mencius said, “ As to the husbandman,] within [his] 100 
strips, do not rob him of his time ”;** [and] “make easy the 
cultivation of his fields;** lighten the collection of his civil 
administrative tax; [then] the people may be made rich.” 

Humaneness (jén) , a sense of justice (7), moral discipline (li) , 
and moderation (chieh) are produced [by reason of the fact that 
the people] have been well fed and moreover made rich. This is 
what is meant [when in the Kwan-tzi it says]: “ When their 
clothing and their food are sufficient, [the people] know [the 
meaning] of honor and disgrace.” ** 

At the end of the Chin* [dynasty’s rule] there was a great 
chaos in the land. The Tao of sustaining life in the people was 
exhausted: ** some died from war, some perished from famine. 
Probably [not more than] fifty per cent were fortunate enough to 
be able to preserve themselves. 


NOTES 


5. Wei shu, chiian 110—Introduction 


* The title is taken from the Ch‘ien-Han shu, ch. 24, cf. ante. 

1 The author of this monograph, (?) Wet Shou (506-572), illustrates his own point 
by the following quotations. Pan Ku’s ideas are repeated here. The one point of 
interest to us, is that the writer has substituted the word ku for the shih, and has 
thereby given a definition to the more inclusive term, shih. 

* Cf. ante, CHS, ch. 24a, n. 1. 

* Cf. ante, CHS, ch. 24a, n. 15. 

* Chou li 2.8a**-"*; Biot 1.26. This is the introductory remark about the nine classes 
of workers. 

5 Chou li 2.8b7*; Biot 1.27. Similar to n. 4, this is the introductory remark about 
the nine types of taxes. 

* Quotation from the Shu ching. Cf. CHS, ch. 24a, n. 10. The author of this 
monograph follows Pan Ku’s chiian; he also has min for jén. The reference here is to Yao. 

7This probably is a quotation from an early source, now lost to us. The same 
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phrase is to be found in the Narrative (Wei Chih 12.9a") on the life of Sst-ma Chih 
ri pista (ca. A.D. 227), as part of the opening sentence of a memorial. The first 
sentences, which we translate in the following lines, seem to indicate that Sst-ma Chih 
is quoting from traditional sources. “ [The essence of] prosperous government of a wang 
is to give a high place to the basic [occupations], and to curb the branch [occupations]; 
to apply himself to agriculture, and to give importance to the grains. [In the] “ Wang- 
chih” [of the Li chi (12.1la**; Legge 27.222, par. 28) it expresses it:] ‘If there 
were not a surplus sufficient for three years, the kingdom would not be a kingdom 
[for long].’” We believe that the author of our monograph intended this reference to 
Shun, since he quotes the Shu ching above for Yao, and follows this passage with a 
quotation about Yii. As.the Shu ching account now has it, Shun appointed Hou Chi 
to superintend the agricultural affairs. Cf. Shu ching (8.17a°; Legge 44). 

* Our author continues his examples of the “wise wang of antiquity.” This is the 
third one. The reference is to Yii. Cf. Lun-yii (14.1a*°; Legge 277). Cf. also ante, 
CHS, ch. 24a, esp. nn. 10, 11, and 18. Our author is following the same enumeration 
of the deeds of the sage rulers as was given by Pan Ku. 

® This is a quotation, with a rearrangement of the order of the phrases, from Cura I’s 
FRR (7200-7168) memorial as given in the CHS 24a.4a7. Cf. Marcouuiis, Le Kou 
wen chinois 64. A similar statement appears in the present version of the Kuan-tzi 
(SPPY, 23.9b*~*). 

1° Here the writer has in part paraphrased and in part quoted the memorial of 
Cu‘ao Ts'o SF (died 154 B.C.) as given in the CHS 24a.5a*. Cf. Marcoutiis, 
op. cit. 68-73. The ideas involved in this sentence are often expressed in warnings 
of the danger to the government should the people be pressed to the point that they 
turn against all laws and regulations, so that no measure of government could then 
hold them in check. 

1 Hsien is here used almost as “trapped,” i.e., the government permitted conditions 
that would lead inevitably to infraction of the laws. 

12 Mencius 1a.2b*°; Legge 131. 

18 Mencius 13b.16b *; Legge 462. See Appendix 4 for the term t‘ien-ch‘ou. 

14 This is the opening quotation of Cura I’s memorial in the CHS 24a.4a °, previously 
quoted by the writer of this monograph. It was cited more extensively by Sst-ma 
Chien in his SC, ch. 129. Cf. ante, n. 89. We have had, in previous sections, more 
extensive presentation of all the ideas embodied in this paragraph. 

*° From the point of view of the Wei of the T‘o-pa dynasty, which considered itself 
as the successor of the Chin and assumed the title of emperor for the northern half 
of China, this would be around the end of the 4th cent. A. D. 

16 We offer this as the probable translation after considering the phrases which follow. 


Wei shu, chiian 110—Memorial: 
A Memorial in the Monograph on the Fiscal Administration * 


At the beginning of the era Hsi-p‘ing’* (516 A. D.), the Presi- 
dent of the Department of State Affairs,’ [YUan] Ch‘éng,’ Prince 
of Jén-ch‘éng,* presented [a memorial] that said: 
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“ Your subject has heard that in the Eight Objects of Govern- 
ment of the Great Plan, huo was placed second.° 

“The I [ching] proclaims, ‘ The great latent power of Heaven 
and Earth is termed shéng “ [sustaining] life”; the great value of 
the Sage is termed wei “ [sustaining] the throne.” By what means 
[the Sage] guards the throne is termed jén “ [possessing] men.” 
By what means [the Sage] collects men is termed ts‘ai “ [posses- 
sing] valuables.” ’ [Pan Ku develops this idea in saying,] ‘ As for 
valuables, they are the foundation of the means by which em- 
perors and wang collect men and guard the throne, nourish and 
rear the multitudes, respectfully receive and follow the latent 
power of Heaven (i.e., sustaining life) , and [finally] govern well 
the kingdoms and settle the people.’ ° 

“From the Nine Provinces, the government of the Hsia and 
Yin [dynasties], as tribute (kung) [collected] the metals according 
to five fixed kinds.’ 

“The Chou [dynasty] continued the old [rules], and T‘ai-kung 
[Wang] established the system of the Nine Treasuries.’ When the 
money of the kingdom [of Ch‘i] began to circulate, he fixed the 
standard [coinage] of shu and liang.’ 

“ [Duke] Huan of Ch‘ followed [this] usage, with the result that 
he became the leader of the vassal lords.*° [But] when we come 
down to [the reigns of] the First [Sovereign Emperor of] Ch‘in ™ 
and the Han [Emperor] Wén,”* then there were differences of 
weight. The coins of [Liu] P‘i, [the Prince of] Wu," and of 
Tina T‘ung * amassed the profit everywhere in the empire, and 
especially so in the region south of the [Huang] Ho.*° 

“ When we reach [the reign of the Emperor] Hsiao-wu [of Han],** 
they made a change and created the five shu [coins].*" [However], 
in his middle periods, they destroyed the five shu coins, and 
recast [them]. Following [only what was] profitable, they amended 
and changed [the coinage], with the consequence that they caused 
the coins to be of various sizes.” ** 
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NOTES 
5. Wei shu, chiian 110—Memorial 


* The historical background for this memorial to the throne is contained in the few 
paragraphs just preceding it. We shall briefly summarize them here. The Wei 
Emperor Hsiao-wén, whose temple name was Kao-tsu, reigned from 471 to 499. In 
A. D. 495, the first coins of this dynasty were cast, bearing the legend: “ T“ai-ho [eral], 
five shu.” He decreed that the coins should be used in the capital and in the outer 
administrative units; and to make the decree stronger, the officials were paid in coins 
on the basis of a commutation from silk rolls: one p% of silk equal to 200 coins. 
The government also sent out smelting technicians to help in casting the coins, and 
the central government permitted some of the people to cast coins. The copper ones 
had to be pure and free from mixtures. By 516 in the reign of Su-tsung, there were 
regions in which the coins were cast and others in which they were not; and there 
were officials who no longer used the ancient coins, or circulated the new castings. 
Affairs reached the point where the merchants’ goods did not circulate and exchange 
was but intermittent. To remedy this state of affairs, the memorialist first reviews the 
history of past dynasties for the necessary precedents and then discusses the coinage 
abuses of the Wei dynasty, ending with his proposal for the correction. We have 
translated only the historical review. 

* The first nien-hao of Emperor Hsiao-ming of Northern Wei. It was only one year. 

* Shang-shu-ling was a title established by the Han, for the head of the Department 
of State. In the T‘ang period, L1 Shih-min held this office and it still had the same 
connotation, but after he became emperor it was discontinued, out of respect for him. 
Cf. Robert Des Rorovurs, Le traité des examens, traduit de la nouvelle histoire des 
T‘ang (1982), Ch. 44-45, p. 6. 

* His lineage is as follows: (Wei shu, ch. 19; Pei shih, ch. 18). He was the elder 
son of Yiin = , who was the half brother of the Emperor Wén-ch‘éng BOK (452-466) , 
who was himself a son of the Prince Ching-mu RB, one of the twelve sons of the 
Emperor T’ai-wu >AC#q (424-452). Yiian Ch‘éng was therefore close to the ruling 
branch of the Wei dynasty, and his counsel was of importance. He seems to have 
helped in the moving of the Wei capital to Lo-yang (494-496), under the Emperor 
Hsiao-wén. The Shih-hsing yiin-pien, ch. 11, gives his surname as Ytan JU , and 
Ware (“Note on the History of the Wei Shu,” JAOS 52.35-45, n. 62) dates the 
change from T‘o-pa to YUAN as of February 2, 496 (Wei shu 7b.8b°). We have read 
his personal name as Ch‘éng, but we have no exact proof that it was not Téng. He 
died ca. A. D. 540. 

*A hsien established by the Han, corresponding to the present hsien of Tsining 
ii in Shantung. (Postal Atlas: 116° 35’: 35° 25’.) 

5 Cf. ante, CHS, ch. 24a, n. 1. 

°Cf. ante, CHS, ch. 24a, n. 15. This entire paragraph of 53 characters is taken 
verbatim from the CHS 24a.1b. In the CHS, there is the beginning character ku 
which brings the total to 54, from which the direct quotation of the I ching amounting 
to 26 characters subtracted would leave 28 characters, a better number than the 27 
of the Wei shu. This full quotation and all that follows show that the memorialist 
was following the text of the CHS, ch. 24a and 24b slavishly. In our text there is an 
inversion of the words yang-ch‘éng. 

™We are unable to discover the source from which the memorialist takes his 
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authority for the five kinds of metal. The “Yii-kung” of the Shu ching (6.3b*; 
Legge 110-111 and 6.4b°; Legge 121-122) speaks of the “three types of metals” and 
of “iron, silver, and (?) steel.” The SC, ch. 30, speaks of only “three kinds” of 
metals; and, as we have previously pointed out (SC, ch. 30, n. 42), there is no proof 
for Sst-ma Ch‘ien’s elaboration of the Shu ching information. It is true that Yen 
Shih-ku commenting on the word chin in the CHS (24a.la*~*), says that there were 
five colors of chin, but he, Yen Shih-ku, was born about 65 years after Ywan Ch‘éng 
presented this memorial. Furthermore, Pan Ku in the CHS (24b.la*) refuses to make 
any positive statement about the huo of the Hsia and Yin dynasties. Did our 
memorialist ignore in this instance the very text that he had followed so faithfully 
before, or is this “five” an error for “three ”? 

° The memorialist is here following Pan Ku (CHS 24b.la) in what seems a strange 
error. Pan Ku after confessing no knowledge of the Hsia and Yin dynasties’ monetary 
practices, begins with T‘ai-kung Wang, the Counselor of Chou Wén Wang of the (?) 
llth cent. B.C., and credits him with the establishment of the Nine Treasuries to 
control the economy. It is strange that Pan Ku should so credit T‘ai-kung. The SC 
(62.2b* and 129.1b**) associates the Nine Treasuries with Kuan Chung’s admini- 
stration; i.e., four centuries later. The YTL (3.2b**-8a*; Gate, DSI 87) likewise says 
that Kuan Chung set up the Nine Treasuries. The full story of these treasuries is to 
be found in the Chou li (6.10a**; Biot 1.121 et seg.). If one should substitute for the 
traditional dates of the Chou li and the Kuan-tzi, the more probable date of their 
compilations (i.e., approximately 4th cent. B.C. for both of them) then one can 
realize that the SC and the YTL probably are correct and the CHS in error. If this 
correction of dating the establishment of the Nine Treasuries be accepted, then Pan 
Ku would seem to be saying that the formal monetary history of China begins not 
earlier than the 7th cent. B.C. 

° The character shu is used for this early period, but the word liang is not. The 
memorialist is anachronistic in introducing liang for the period about which he is 
speaking. 

2° Cf. ante, SC, ch. 30, n. 31. 

1 Cf. ante, SC, ch. 30, nn. 43-46, also CHS 24b.1b 1*-?* and 2a*~?. Cf. CHAVANNEs, 
Mh 3.539-540. 

12 The Han Emperor Wén’s reign was 180-156 B.C. Cf. SC 30.1b°, also CHS 24b. 
2a °; CuHavannes, Mh 3.543; Duss, Former Han 250. 

13 Cf. SC 30. 1b °*; Cuavannes, Mh 3.543, n. 1. For a detailed presentation of the 
Rebellion of the Seven Kingdoms, headed by the Prince of Wu, see Duss, Former Han 
292-297; also ibid. 314. 

14 Cf. SC 30.1b *; Caavannes, Mh 3.548, n. 2. Also CHS 24b.3a°. 

1° The Prince of Wu governed in the region south of the Huang Ho. 

6 See ante, CHS, ch. 24a, n. 111. 

17 This would seem to be the year 118 B.C. as reported in the SC’s account (30. 
4a 2°; Cuavannes, Mh 3.569-570 and 580, n. 1). The five shu coins (wu-shu chien), 
approximately 1/10 of an ounce avdp., which is about the weight of our present 
American dime, seems to have had a size and purchasing power that was considered 
most satisfactory for the needs of the Chinese economy, not only for the Han period, 
but for centuries afterwards. 

18 Part of the SC, ch. 30 is devoted to an account of these changes and debasements 
in the coinage under the Han Emperor Wu. Cf. Cuavannes, Mh 3.580-585. 
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6. Suz shu, chiian 24—Introduction 
Monograph on the Fiscal Administration 


Those who were wang “ surveyed the land in order to form the 
urban centers and measured the land in order to settle the 
people ”;* they assembled the produce of soil and land, and 
evaluated the profit of mountain and marsh.? They modeled after 
and conformed with [the Jao] in transmitting orders; they “ re- 
spectfully delivered the seasons to the people.” * 

The agriculturists and the merchants were inclined toward 
[their] respective basic affairs and productive occupations.* [Thus] 
the Shu [ching] proclaims: “ [Yii] urged [the people] to exchange 
what they had for what they had not.” * The meaning is that the 
grains and articles having exchange value circulated [so that] all 
obtained their proper portions.° 

[According to] the Chow kuan, the Grand Treasurer controlled 
the regulations of the nine [types of] tribute and the nine [types of] 
military tax,’ [so that] each of the regular expenditures of the wang 
had [its proper] rank and order. [That is] what is meant by “ when 
they took it, they had a principle; when they used it, they had 
moderation.” * 

Thus [the former wang] were able to support the government 
of the hundred officials, and to stimulate the services of the 
fighting knights. Relieving the calamities of Heaven and bringing 
foreign regions to submission are the great principles of [keeping] 
the kingdom alive and [keeping] the people settled. 

On this account, from Hsien [-yiian Shih] ° and [Chuan-] hsii *° 
to Yao and Shun, all [the early rulers] encouraged them (i. e., the 
people) by that which profited [them], and transformed them by 
that which they desired.’ [These early rulers] did not steal their 
(i.e., the people’s) time, or exhaust their strength; [rather] they 
lightened their forced labor, and reduced their military tax.” 
This was the immutable doctrine of the Five Rulers and the Three 
Sovereigns.*® 

An old saying * has it: “ Those who are expert in ruling the 
people, cherish their strength, and bring to fruition their wealth.” 
If one employs them (i.e., the people) without using a principle, 
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and levies from them, as if it were not adequate, [the result will 
be that] “ when their wealth is exhausted, they will be resentful; 
when their strength is exhausted, they will rebel.” ** 

In ancient times, Yii regulated the nine ranks,”* and songs of 
delight arose; *’ the Chou people [fixed] the tithe,’* and the sounds 
for odes of praise were composed.”® 

When the Eastern Chou had moved to the Lo,” the vassal 
lords [acted] contrary to the rule: [Duke] Hsiian of Lu first 
[placed] the civil administrative tax upon the strips; ** [Tzii-] ch‘an 
of Chéng made the military tax for the ch‘tw (habitation units) .” 
Of the regulations of the former wang there was not a remnant 
remaining.” 

The Cu‘tn family arose from the Western Jung barbarians,” 
[and] forcibly subjugated the empire; drove them (i.e., the 
people of the empire) with punishments and fines, [and] deprived 
them of benevolence (jén) and mercy (én). On the Great Wall, 
it destroyed the greater half of the receipts in the veins of the 
earth; * on the frontier garrisons, it exhausted the collections from 
the poll tax ** in the [regions] beyond the Ling.” 

Han Kao-tsu ** having received the [empire in a state of| 
exhaustion and ruin owing to the Ch‘in [rule] [only levied] a civil 
administrative tax of one-fifteenth.** [Up to the era] Chung-yiian 
(149-143) ,°° [the other Han emperors] continued in his footsteps, 
[with the result that] the storehouses and the public granaries 
were full and overflowing. 

[Han] Shih-tsung, [the Emperor Wu], having acquired them, 
they were used to achieve martial and extravagant [goals]: he 
extended the frontiers, and attacked the Hu barbarians.*' Deso- 
lately, was all exhausted. The roofs of the palaces touched the 
Milky Way; the wanderings of the patrols bestrode to the 
[regions] beyond the seas.” In years of drought, [the people] 
opened roads; in years of calamity, they tasted fodder.** The 
individuals of the households, because of this, diminished by half; 
[while] robbers and bandits, because of this, traveled in public. 

As a result, [the people] deceived and were wily regarding the 
military and the civil administrative taxes. All sorts of heterodoxy 
arose; such as, the military tax extending to youths and those 
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shedding their milk teeth, and the poll tax (swan) reaching boats 
and carts.” 

(The Emperor] Kuang-wu * brought about a renaissance [for 
the Han dynasty], and followed the former affairs [of the Han 
House]: he brought about a military tax [that was] very light,’ 
and he sufficiently weighed the constant and the distant.** 

The Emperor Ling ** instituted the lists of the Hung-tu [mén 
scholars],*° and he opened the way for selling the offices: for 
dukes and ministers in prefectures and commandaries each had 
its graduated [price] range.** [There were] the normal regulations 
of the Han [with respect to] the areas ** [sending as] tribute the 
regional articles, [but] the Emperor moreover had dispatched prior 
transports to the central offices; [their] name was tao-hsing (fei) 
“ forwarding [expense].” *° In the empire bribery became estab- 
lished, and the people were affected by this corruption. 

From the Wei and Chin dynasties there were twenty-one em- 
perors, [and from] the Sung and Ch‘i there were fifteen rulers.* 
Although their expenditures and budgets were many or few, and 
their land rents *° and their military taxes were heavy or light, 
[and] in general they were unable [to levy so much as] to ruin 
the people’s productive occupations; [yet] the Tao was wanting, 
[so their] governments were chaotic. 

[When] the Emperor Wén of Sui *® had pacified beyond the 
Chiang (i.e., southern China) ,** the empire was [in a state of] 
universal concord.** [The Emperor] personally placed frugality 
and economy first,*® in order to take care of the storehouses and 
treasuries. By the seventeenth © (sic) year of the K‘ai-huang era 
(597) , the individuals of the households had increased and were 
abundant, and within and without the granaries and warehouses 
were without an unfilled or unstocked [room]. Whatever was 
bestowed or given did not exceed the ordinary expenditures. When 
the rooms of the metropolitan treasuries were filled, [the surplus] 
was stored beneath the lateral galleries. [Sui] Kao-tsu, thereupon, 
stopped that year’s regular levies, to reward the black-haired 
common people. 

When Emperor Yang™ inherited and kept the mighty throne, 
the kingdom and the families were flourishing and affluent.’ [His] 
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love of elegance expanded to the point of disgust, and [his] 
passion for the reckless was comparable to a runaway horse. 

First, in building the Eastern Capital,’* he exhausted every 
architectural elegance.** Because the Emperor, when formerly 
occupying the [position of] a frontier protector” [of the new 
dynasty], personally pacified [the region] left of the Chiang,’® he 
used at the same time the curves and angles of the Liang and 
Ch*‘én [styles] to achieve [his] designs and patterns: *’ storied 
battlements °° towered higher than [Mount] Mang; °° floating 
bridges straddled the Lo [River]; the Chin [-ma] gate and the 
Hsiang [-wei] portal, both had erected [above them] airy mira- 
dores.® [There were] scarped cliffs and dammed streams, and the 
constructions were made [like] clouds and variegated silk.” 

He had the trees of the Ling ® transplanted in order to make 
forests and preserves, and he had Mount Mang encircled in order 
to make hunting parks and menageries.® [In building] the Great 
Wall and the Imperial Canal, he did not count according to the 
strength of man. Transport donkeys and military horses [were 
commanded] at fixed periods from the people.® [Throughout] the 
empire, [people] were killed by the forced labor, and families 
were injured with respect to their wealth. 

Afterwards, he made one punitive expedition to the court of 
the [T‘u-yii-]hun,® and three imperial expeditions to the marshes 
of the Liao.*’ The Emperor personally led the attacks; the hosts 
and armaments were extensively raised. They rushed the rations 
and hauled the fodder, effecting the communications by water and 
by land. 

Although repeatedly more than half did not return, [because of] 
defeats on the battlefields of the frontier and deaths resulting 
from the arduousness of the toil,®* yet each year they raised and 
sent forth [the levies of men]: the sons of fine homes and good 
families *° in great numbers were rushed to the boundaries and 
frontiers. [Because of] the separations and partings, the sounds 
of crying and lamenting continually echoed in the prefectures and 
districts. The cultivation and sowing by the old and feeble were 
insufficient to relieve “° the famine and starvation; the reeling and 
spinning by the women workers were insufficient to supply the 
materials and clothing.” 
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Within the nine regions,” the imperial train * annually moved 
about, followed by the traveling harem; [these two corteges] 
ordinarily [amounted to] a hundred thousand persons. What was 
offered or required was altogether relied upon from the prefectures 
and the districts. In addition to the land rent and the military 
tax, [the local officials] levied and collected everything; they 
hastened in order to complete the preparation [for the court] 
without concern for the common people. The petty officials taking 
advantage [of this state of affairs] sliced and sheared [for them- 
selves, so that] they stole the greater half [of what was collected]. 
Delicious foods of the distant regions had to be sent up to the 
[imperial] kitchen; down and feathers of soaring birds were used 
to make playthings and ornaments. Those who had to buy, in 
order to supply the officials, [had to pay] a thousandfold price.” 

The anxiety of the people was [so] unbearable, that they 
abandoned [their] dwellings. The senior petty officials knocked on 
the door-leafs till dawn; the fierce dogs ran out to bark throughout 
the night.” 

From Yen and Chao straddling to Ch‘i and Han, [from] the 
Chiang and Huai [Rivers] entering up to Hsiang [-ch‘éng] and 
Téng [-ch‘éng], [from] the region of the city of Lo [-yang] of the 
Eastern Chou [to] the right of the Lung Mountains of the Western 
Ch‘in,” usurpers and frauds penetrated everywhere; robbers and 
bandits filled every spot.’** The palaces and miradores were 
covered over by luxuriant herbs; ” [the habitations of the] rural 
districts and hamlets had extinguished their smoke and fire.*° In 
four or five cases out of ten, men ate their own kind." 

Within the Passes ** there were epidemics and pestilences, and 
heat and drought injured the cereals.** The Prince of Tai * gave 
out the grain of the Yung-féng [granary] * to relieve the starving 
people; [with the result that] from the granary for [a distance of] 
several hundred li, the old and young were assembled in crowds. 

The petty officials everywhere were greedy and oppressive; the 
court officials were without [regular] posts or positions.** All [who 
could] relied upon strings of cash and valuable commodities [for 
bribes]. [To evade the demands of the officials the people] moved 
and shifted about for weeks and months, [only] stopping and 
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resting in the wildernesses and wastes.’ [Even though] they 
desired to go back, they were not able. The dead people were in 
heaps, [so that] one could not exhaust the counting of them. 

Although, for a second time [in the dynasty] the Imperial 
Prince ** comforted [the people] and reversed [the state of affairs], 
the heaven-conferred good fortune had come to an end; * so that 
the destruction of the Sui family was likewise caused by this 
[misrule]. 

Sst-ma Ch‘ien made the “ Treatise on [the Bureau of Price] 
Stabilization” and Pan Ku compiled the “ Monograph on the 
Fiscal Administration.” In the former and latter [writings], the 
waxing and waning ” of several thousand years have been roughly 
brought forward; [but] from [the time of] these [two men], the 
historians have not had a comprehensive opinion [on the subject].” 

[Even] the first-born men [used] shih and huo as the essentials. 
The Sage Wang divided the rural lands (lu-ching) in order to 
productively occupy them (i.e., the people) and circulated the 
exchangeable valuables (huo-ts‘ai)*? in order to enrich them. 
Having enriched [the people], they taught them; humaneness 
(jén) and a sense of justice (2), because of this, flourished. [If 
the people] are impoverished, they become robbers; [then] punish- 
ments and penalties are unable to cause a halt.” 

Therefore, I have made [this] “ Monograph on the Fiscal Ad- 
ministration,” and thereby bound ** what I have to say to the 
end of the previous writings. 


NOTES 


6. Sut shu, chiian 24 


1This is quoted from the Li chi (12.16a°; Legge 27.230, par. 15). Pan Ku also 
cited sections of this paragraph. Cf. ante, CHS, ch. 24a, n. 24; also ibid., n. 69. 

? Cf. ante, CHS, ch. 91. 

* Cf. ante, CHS, ch. 24a, n. 10. 

“This probably is a reference to the system explained by Kuan-tzi. Cf. ante, CHS, 
ch. 91, n. 17. 

5 Cf. ante, CHS, Ch. 24a, n. 14. 

*The essential idea of this sentence seems to be a paraphrase of Pan Ku’s dis- 
cussion of the I ching quotation discussed ante, CHS, ch. 24a, n. 6. Of special interest 
to us is the term ku-huo rE . Here, as ante, Wei shu, Introd., n. 1, the author 
limits the broader term shih-huo. 


6 
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7 Chou kuan is the title used in the bibliographical section of the Sui shu (32.7a*) 
for the Chou li. The functions of the T‘ai-fu or Ta-fu are explained in the Chou li 
(6.10a**; Biot 1.121). See also Appendix 3. Ching-yung equals ‘A . 

® This seems to be a quotation, but we were unable to discover the source. 

° Hsien-yiian Shih or Huang-ti, the “ Yellow Emperor.” Cf. ante, CHS, ch. 24a, n. 8, 
where he is mentioned by Pan Ku. 

*° Kao-yang Shih or Chuan-hsii, another legendary ruler whose traditional dates are 
the 26th and 25th centuries B.C. This is the first mention in our texts of this name, 
and our author probably introduced the name partly for stylistic purposes in order 
to have a pair to balance with Yao and Shun. 

1 Cf. SC, ch. 129, Introduction, ante. 

*? All these noble actions have been explained in greater detail in the previous 
selections. 

18 Cf. Tang hui-yao Eee (1736 ed.) 22.14b; it lists Fu Hsi, Shén Nung, and 
Huang-ti as the three sovereigns; Shao Hao, Chuan-hsii, Kao-hsin, Yao, and Shun as 
the five emperors or rulers. There are various lists of these legendary rulers. The 
period of time over which they are traditionally held to have ruled China was from 
the 29th cent. to the 25th cent. B.C. Here, our author seems to begin with Huang-ti, 
but it is not of much value to attempt to ascertain how the grouping would have 
been made. 

*4 We have found no other citations of this old saying. 

75 A quotation from the Ku-liang chuan 6.10b**. It is also cited in the HHS 
108.8b ”. 

*® Cf. Shu ching (ch. 6; Legge 92-151). 

*7 K‘ang-ko would seem to be a general term here. In “ The Counsels of Great Yii’ 
contained in the Shu ching (4.20a**; Legge 56), there is mention of accomplishments 
being celebrated by songs. 

18 Cf. ante, CHS, ch. 24a, the shui tax (Appendix 8). 

1° The sung section of the Shih ching (ch. 19) has some of the “Odes of Praise” 
of the Chou kingdom. Here the term is used in a general sense, and balances k‘ang-ko. 

2°Tn 770 B.C. after the debacle of Yu Wang’s reign (781-770). This move made 
apparent the weakness of the Chou house, so that the other kingdoms began to 
usurp the royal prerogatives. 

*1 Cf. ante, CHS, ch. 24a, n. 82. 

*® Kuna-sun Ch‘iao 4S 4% ff , the younger son of the Duke Ch‘éng of the kingdom 
of Chéng #3 JBZS, whose tzi was Tzi-ch‘an. He was made the chief minister of the 
state of Chéng during difficult times, and ruled very well. He died in 522 B.C., at 
which time Confucius is said to have wept for him. There are numerous stories of 
him in the Tso chuan. He is given high praise by Confucius according to the story 
in the Lun-yii (5.12a**-??; Legge 178). Our author is quoting the Tso chuan (42.15b *°; 
Legge 598) where his regulations are discussed. Earlier, Tzii-ch‘an had made other 
regulations for the good of the kingdom of Chéng, and the Tso chuan (40.26b *°; 
Legge 558) gives a poem that indicates that the man was disliked after his first year 
of government, but was praised by the end of his third year. See also Appendixes 3 
and 4 for discussion of some of his regulations. 

*8 These four characters PEAS - 3H occur as a line in a poem of the Ta-ya section 
of the Shik ching (18.29a**; Legge 530). Lecor explains in his note that chieh is the 
appearance of a person who has lost his right arm. 
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*« The official historians of China always refer to the Ch‘in dynasty as having 
arisen from the Jung “ barbarians ” of the West; but this is more a condemnation of 
the kingdom of the first Ch‘in emperor than a full historical fact. For the legendary 
account of the ancient genealogy of the Ying-ch‘in family see Father Albert Tscuerr, 
“Histoire du Royaume de Ts‘in (777-207 av. J. C.),” Variétés sinologiques 27 (1909). 
10-15; also Boppge, China’s First Unifier 2. 

*°Cf. a similar expression in SC 88.2b7*. Derk Bopps, Statesman, Patriot, and 
General in Ancient China (1940) 61-62 translates a plaint of Méne T‘ien from the 
biography of that Ch‘in general, together with Sst-ma Ch‘ien’s retort, in which a 
comparable phrase is used. 

*° There is a similar statement in the SC (89.2a1~*). This is in the biography of 
Cuane Erh and Cu‘in Yii GRA LER RE, men who played a part in the Chin 
dynasty and the beginning of the Han. The term t‘ou-hui was, according to the 
commentary of this account, a poll tax collected in the form of grain. See Appendix 8. 

*? The ling “ mountain ranges” are listed by Sst-1a Chéng in his commentary on 
the above cited passage as being five. These were mountain ranges that formed the 
southern boundary of the Ch‘in empire in 221 B.C. Cf. Herrmann, Atlas of China 
18-19; he marks them on the map as “Five Passes.” It was the Ch‘in dynasty’s 
expansion beyond these mountains into the Kuang-tung region that our author is 
discussing. 

7° The temple name of the founder of the Han dynasty. Cf. Duss, Former Han 
27-150. For previous mention of the state of affairs that Han inherited cf. ante, CHS, 
ch. 24a, n. 97. 

*° Our author is quoting from the CHS 24a.4a?-*, where it says: ee FA AAT 
Wij#%— following a discussion of Han Kao-tsu’s actions in the early days of the 
founding of the dynasty. An examination of this passage in the CHS, ch. 24a and the 
SC (380.1a* ***; p. 2a*%) will show that Pan Ku has put material from the SC 
account assigned to the reigns of the Emperor Hsiao-hui and the Empress of Kao-tsu 
together with material dated as from Kao-tsu’s reign, and that there is no mention 
of this tax in the Shih chi accounts (i.e., in so far as we have been able to check the 
text). Since the monograph of the Ch‘ien-Han shu ascribes the diminution of the tax 
to Han Kao-tsu, we should expect to find some statement about it in his Annals; 
however, there is none. On the other hand, we do find in the Annals of the Emperor 
Hsiao-hui under the year 195 B.C. (CHS 2.1b*; Duss, Former Han 175) the following 
entry: }xefA #H48-+-AFR--. Duss translates, “[The Emperor] reduced the tax 
on arable ground and revived it [at the rate of] one part in fifteen.” We do not 
understand this. There are mentioned both the tsu and shui tax in a fashion that 
would presuppose some differentiation. More precise information is needed on the 
subject of the tax policy of Han Kao-tsu. See Appendix 8. 

8° The era Chung-yiian (149-143) was during the reign of the Han Emperor Ching. 
Our author probably takes this era as marking a definite break in the Han affairs, 
because it is the first era after the Rebellion of the Seven Kingdoms in 154 B.C. 
Cf. Duss, Former Han 292 et seq. 

*1 Shih-tsung is the temple name of the Han Emperor Wu (140-86 B.C.). He has 
been referred to in our previous sections either as Emperor Wu or Hsiao-wu. For 
his extension of the frontiers in the southwest and the attacks against the “ barbarian ” 
tribes compare the account in the SC (30.2a; Cuavannes, Mh $.549-551) . 

*2 Hai-piao in the Shu ching (17.14a°; Legge 521) refers to the vague outer regions 
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” 


“beyond the seas” in the lands of the “ barbarians.” Since our author is indulging 
in poetic exaggeration, he probably has this reference in mind. 

°° The account of the opening of the roads and the natural calamities is given in 
the SC (390.2a, 3a, and 3b; CHavannes, Mh 3.549-550; 561-562), but Sst-ma Ch‘ien, 
who certainly cannot be accused of any fondness for the Emperor Wu, does point out 
that the Emperor tried to relieve the suffering of the people during the year 120 B.C. 
when there were floods and famines. The Emperor is credited with having his com- 
missioners open the granaries and even with attempting to persuade the rich to give 
loans, and finally with transporting the poor to the new lands within the great 
northern bend of the Yellow River. Our author seems to be very harsh in his treat- 
ment of the events during Emperor Wu’s reign. See Pan Ku’s conclusion about 
Emperor Wu, ante, CHS, ch. 24b. 

** The classical expression for tao-tsé kung-hsing is to be found in the Tso chuan 
(40.27b **; Legge 565) . 

°° The “heterodoxy ” probably is in reference to Emperor Wu’s interest in non- 
Confucian practices. The term i-tuan has been discussed by many Western scholars 
from the philosophical point of view. Here the emphasis may be slightly more 
economic. This whole paragraph impresses us as being a case in point built up for 
our author’s discussion of the reign of the Sui Emperor Yang, which follows later. 
For the details of the suan tax see Appendix 3. We might only repeat here that Han 
Kao-tsu was the first to use this tax, and that it was over the question of the suan 
tax being placed on. boats that Emperor Wu broke with his former favorite, Pu Shih 


8°The Emperor Kuang-wu of Han came to the throne after the Wana Mang 
period, about which our author is strangely silent. This half of the Han rule is usually 
termed the Hou-Han, as Kuang-wu re-established the dynasty. His rule was between 
A.D. 25 and 58. This same phrase is used to describe Kuang-wu’s coming into power 
after Wanc Mang in the HHS 109a.la’. 

87 After the resentment over Wanc Mang’s regulations, the new emperor could not 
do much more than place a very light tax. 

88 This phrase probably is an elliptical quotation, but we were unable to determine 
the source of it; consequently, we must confess that we cannot understand what our 
author meant to say. Our translation of this phrase has no value as it now stands. 
We can only hope that it may inspire others to make a note should they find the clue. 

°° With the Emperor Ling, who occupied the throne from A. D. 168 to 189, begin the 
“last days” of the Han dynasty. 

“°In the HHS (8.3b**) it says that in the year A.D. 178, “they set up for the 
first time the students of the Hung-tu mén.” The name was that of a library within 
the palace grounds. Cf. HHS 109a.2a*-*. The T‘ang commentator on the Hou-Han 
shu, Li Hsien Zs Be (651-684), explains that the students were instructed and 
examined in duties for government positions and that there were as many as a 
thousand persons. If this were all, it would hardly be anything for which to condemn 
Emperor Ling. But this is not the whole story of the school. In his Hou-Han shu chi- 
chieh FETTER (1915), Wana Hsien-ch‘ien =F JER (1842-1917) quotes 
(8.7b *-*) a commentary of the Wén Hsiian RI (9.17b *-°) consisting of a quota- 
tion from Hua Chiao’s ENE (d. A.D. 293) writings in which it is explained that 
the students left the school to become high provincial officers or high administrative 
officials, and some were even enfeoffed or given court dignities, but apparently the 
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atrainment of these honors was by such means that the true government scholars and 
gentlemen were ashamed to be associated in the same ranks with them. Since Hua 
Chiao died but a hundred years after Emperor Ling and had devoted a part of his 
literary efforts to writing a history of the Hou-Han period, we may place greater 
confidence in his explanation of the school’s function than that of the T‘ang 
commentator. 

“The HHS (8.4a‘) continues to narrate the events of the year 178, explaining that 
there was opened a reception lodge in the western garden where they sold official 
offices according to a definite scale of prices. Wana Hsien-ch‘ien (op. cit. 8.8a *~*”) 
explains further by a citation from a Ch‘ing dynasty author that the Emperor Ling 
called the money received “ceremonial money.” Similar abuses on the part of the 
eunuchs in this respect are recounted in the stories connected with the San Kuo period. 

“’ The t‘u must be understood here as equal to ti-fang “region” or “ area.” 

*° The explanation of the term tao-hsing is given in the HHS 108.9a°~*, in the 
biography of the eunuch Lis Ch‘iang 94. There it explains that Emperor Ling 
collected in quantity the precious things of the empire for his private treasuries, 
and that he had each of the commandaries and kingdoms send in addition to the 
normal tribute offerings, special rare articles, which he designated as contributions 
for the “forwarding expense.” In other words, he placed an added levy of special 
articles from the provincial regions. 

‘*That the T‘ang dynasty takes its succession through the northern division 
of the so-called North and South Division during the period from the Han to the 
T‘ang, we presume is the reason that the author speaks of the ti of the northern 
countries and the chu of the southern countries. According to our count there were 
20, not 21, emperors who ascended the throne for the Wei and Chin dynasties. Our 
author is adding the name of Ts‘ao Ts‘ao, the real founder of the Wei, who was 
enthroned posthumously. We give a brief statistical presentation of the period about 


which our author is speaking: A. Wei of the Three Kingdoms: 220-265 ... 5 
emperors; B. Chin (western and eastern): 265-420 . . . 15 emperors; C. Sung of the 
Liu family: 420-479 ...8 “rulers”; D. Ch‘i of the Hsrao family: 479-502... 


7 “rulers.” Cf. HerrMann, Atlas of China 25, 28-29, 30-31, 32, for the areas over 
which these families ruled; and Harvard-Yenching Index Series Supplement 1, “ Chinese 
Chronological Charts,” sheets 4, 5, and 8. 

*° For tsu tax compare Appendix 8. 

‘©The Sui Emperor Wén ascended the throne in 581, although the unification of 
China under the Sui did not take place until 589, and ruled until 604. His family 
name was YANG Bs and his personal name, Chien EX ; his temple name, Kao-tsu. 
Details on “The Rise and Fall of the House of Yang” are given by Peter A. Boop- 
BERG in his “ Marginalia to the Histories of the Northern Dynasties,” HJAS 4 (1939). 
253-270 with a genealogical table on pp. 282-283. 

47 The conquest of Ch‘én in 589, which left Yana Chien the first ruler of a united 
China since the fall of the Han dynasty in A.D. 220. Cf. the body of this chapter 
(p. 5b 1°24), 

‘8 Ta-t‘ung is the term used in the Li chi (21.21b°°; Legge 27.364-366) wherein it 
describes a utopian state of society, a period of universal concord. Lecce translates, 
“Grand Union.” Apparently our author wishes to imply this degree of perfect 
government to the first Sui emperor. In the body of the chapter the years 590 to 
592 are described in somewhat the same manner as given here. 
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*° Cf. body of the chapter (p. 5b *-*°), during the years 583-588. Boopsera, op. cit. 
266, interprets this frugality as his fear that “fate would speed up the inevitable turn 
downward of the wheel of fortune.” 

°° Our standard text and also the Po-na edition have the 17th year of the K‘ai-huang 
period (597), but the body of the chapter (p. 6a*~*) describes these conditions of 
affluence under the 12th year of the K‘ai-huang (592). We found nothing in the 
Annals under either date on this point. It is our belief that the Introduction is wrong 
and that the correct date should be 592. Sst-ma Kuang Bl BG Tzii-chih t‘wng- 
chien Ais she (Ta Chung Shu-chii ed., 1926) 178.2a *-®, also places this informa- 
tion under the year 592. The error may be an old misprint. There is a similar account 
of abundance at the beginning of the Han Emperor Wu’s reign. Cf. SC 20.1b**-2a*; 
Cuavannes, Mh 3.544-545. 

** The Sui Emperor Yang, personal name Yana Kuang #5 Ji , ruled from the death 
of his father in 604 to 618. For biographical details compare Woodbridge BincHaM, 
The Founding of the T‘ang Dynasty; The Fall of Sui and Rise of T‘ang 1, n. 1. 

52 Cf. body of the chapter (p. 7b‘). 

°° The Eastern Capital was established at the city of Lo-yang in Honan province. 
Present city of that name is near site of the ancient Sui capital (Postal Atlas: 112° 
30’: 34° 40’). Cf. also BincHaM, op. cit. 13, n. 13. 

°* Chii-li must here refer to the multiplicity of the architectural features. 

°° Cf. HHS 1a.8a’° and also BincuaM, op. cit. 6, n. 22. 

5° This would be southeast of the Yangtze River. 

57 This is a difficult passage. If it were not placed here in a discussion of archi- 
tectural features, we would have taken a different rendering. However, we must 
understand here that because YANG Kuang had had contact with the southern countries, 
he had become enamored of their style of structures and wished to reproduce them in 
Lo-yang. We believe that this strong attraction of the south and its ways was a 
significant factor in the tragic fall of the Yana family. Cf. BrncHamM, op. cit. 58, 
where he has touched upon the problem. 

58 T's‘éng here stands for its homophone Jf “ storied.” Chih has a structural meaning 
of a rampart unit thirty Chinese feet long and ten feet high. Cf. similar use of the 
word in Tso chuan (2.11b*°; Legge 5). 

5° Mount Mang or Wang, was also known by the following names: tpi, tin 
BEL AGATE Its location is in the triangle, south of the Yellow River and 
west of the Lo River, made by the confluence of the Lo and Yellow Rivers. It was 
north and east of the Sui capital. Approximately: 112° 40’-113° 00’; 34° 45’-34° 50’ 
(Postal Atlas: Honan). 

°° The Chin(-ma) Gate is mentioned in SC 126.4a°-*. At the side of the gate of 
the eunuch quarters was a metal horse (or metal horses), so that the gate came to be 
called in Han times “the Gate of the Metal Horse.” Emperor Wu had the governing 
scholars await the edicts at this gate. Probably here it has the same significance. 

The Hsiang (-wei) tower gates or portal are often mentioned in the Chou li; ef. 
10.10b *°; Biot 1.210. They were the principal portals upon which official proclama- 
tions were posted. We can be reasonably certain that they had a similar importance 
in the Sui capital. 

* Yiin might be taken in the sense of “high,” but we have given the literal 
translation. We presume that the author is describing the high and more open type 
of southern architecture in poetical terms. We do not find this solution entirely 
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satisfactory, as we should expect all mention of construction to precede rather than 
follow the statement about the cliffs and streams. 

°° Cf. supra, n. 27 where the region termed ling is explained. 

®8 Cf. the body of the chapter (p. 7b°*) and Annals 3.2b1*°**. Sow were the 
marshy preserves for game and fish; yiian were the enclosed areas, set apart for the 
emperor’s pleasure hunts, in which were kept wild animals. 

°*Cf. body of the chapter (7b%*; 8a‘°). This is the standard criticism of 
Emperor Yang. 

°° The inability of the government to get enough horses for the military needs is 
frequently mentioned. Cf. body of the chapter (8b passim). 

°° The attack upon these Mongol peoples of the west was made in the year 609, 
according to the body of the chapter (8a *~*). Cf. BrncHam, op. cit. 27, 29. 

®7 Cf. the body of the chapter (8a****) where the preparations for these three 
years of warfare (612-615) against the Koreans are vividly described. The calamities 
of nature and war that followed are narrated with stark reality, and sound the final 
note on YANG’s destruction. Cf. BrncHaM, op. cit. 37-43 for the causes and outcome 
of these campaigns. 

°8 The Po-na edition has {@{ in place of our standard text’s fi}. We have followed 
the Po-na reading. 

°° Pi-shih and liang-chia would seem to be parallel. 

7 The Po-na edition has chiu ${{ “succor” in place of ch‘ung “satiate” in our 
standard text. We have taken the Po-na reading. 

™ This paragraph is similar to that of SC. ch. 30 and the CHS, ch. 24a, where 
reference is made to the Ch‘in dynasty’s internal and external policies and the disastrous 
results. 

73 Chiu-ch‘ii is equal to chiu-chou JLP, a general term here for the territorial 
divisions of the empire. 

78 Tuan-ho refers to the metal bells that were attached to the imperial carriages. 
The sound of the bells was said to resemble the notes of the phoenix’s call. Cf. the 
Li chi “ Yiieh Ling” (14.4b*; Legge 27.251, par. 9). 

74 The Po-na edition has #7 , the homophone of our standard edition’s hsing. Al- 
though the binom 47 ‘&% is more common, the hsing of the standard text does apply 
to an imperial visit, so that either term would seem appropriate here. Yeh or yeh-t‘ing 
HZ EE were the side apartments where the concubines of the emperor lived. 

7° Cf. the body of the chapter (7b**-**; 8a*-?) and the Annals (ch. 3.3b**), 
where these demands upon the local administrative divisions are also stated. The 
Po-na edition offers téng % for the kung of our standard text. 

7° The Po-na edition has the variant Af]. For a similar expression compare Diether 
VON DEN STEINEN, “ Poems of Ts‘ao Ts‘ao,” Monumenta Serica 4 (1939) .158, 1. $8. Dr. 
VON DEN STEINEN, who so kindly offered many helpful suggestions for this study in 
Berkeley and in Washington, D.C., called our attention to the anonymous poem in 
Tina Fu-pao’s Ty ete collection, Ch‘iian Han San-kuo Chin Nan-pei-ch‘ao shih 
Ay = GPA BAR (ca. 1925) 3.11a°, from the time of the Han Emperor 
Suan (147-167), describing conditions in Szechwan where the people were poor and 
the taxes were heavy, in which similar lines occur. 

™ Cf. Herrmann, Atlas of China 16, Map of “Contending States—Boundaries of 
350 B.C.” The author is using the designations of this period for the general areas: 
Yen, referring to the northern end of the North China Plain; Chao, to northern 
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Shansi; Ch‘, to Shantung; and Han, to the central Yellow River Valley. Hsiang and 
Téng are difficult to place because our author gives too little information about them. 
After considering several possibilities, we have taken the following as the most 
probable: (1) Hsiang-ch‘éng Je} hsien, which was set up by the Ch‘in dynasty. It 
had been previously known as Wei-i $=. The region corresponds to the present 
K‘ai-féng area of Honan (Postal Atlas: 114° 20’: $4° 50’). This region is on a northern 
tributary of the Huai. (2) Téng-ch‘éng Fk hsien or Téng hsien, which was either 
the Ch‘in dynasty’s Jang-i #§§—, or the earlier Téng Kuo. If the first, it would 
correspond to the region of the present Hsiang-yang of Hupeh (Postal Atlas: 112° 00’: 
82° 00’); if the second, to Nan-yang of southern Honan (Postal Atlas: 112° 40’: 
33° 05’). The two areas are so near that we must presume that the ancient place was 
somewhere in the vicinity. This region is on the Han tributary of the Chiang. There 
is the possibility that Hsiang is a misprint for Jang, in which case, only one region 
was meant. We have not used this possibility. The Lung Mountains are on the 
boundary between the present Shensi and Kansu provinces (Postal Atlas, Map 15: 
approximately 106°: 35°). During T‘ang times, there was a Lung-yu tao “ province.” 
The term “to the right of the Lung Mountains ” would mean to the west of the Lung 
Mountains. We give these exact figures of the Postal Atlas not with the idea that the 
author was taking any such precise points, but rather to facilitate locating the areas 
on any map. The author obviously is including all of the northern and central parts 
of the Sui Empire in his cataloguing of these regions. 

*8 Tao-tsé “robbers and bandits” refers to the rebels and adventurers who sprang 
up to make their bid for the throne, after the weakness of Yang’s power had been 
exposed. Cf. the Annals (4.5b° et seg.) and BincHAM, op. cit. 51 et seq. for a 
detailed account of these uprisings that ended in the founding of the T‘ang dynasty. 
For a classical use of a similar expression compare the Tso chuan (40.27a*°; Legge 
564). 

7° The expression chii wei mao-ts‘ao is used in the Shih ching (12.18b*; Legge 336). 

8°The hsiang and ting probably refer to the administrative units of the earlier 
periods, and are here used as an archaism to designate the rural areas. Cf. Duss, 
Former Han 29, n. 3. The smoke and fire are symbolic of peaceful times. 

51 Cf. the body of the chapter (p. 8b**) where the deplorable conditions are given 
in greater detail. The author is here making a subtle comparison of the end of the Sui 
with the end of the Han. Cf. HHS 9.8a°°, et seq., where it describes the conditions in 
the year A. D. 194 during the reign of Emperor Hsien of the Later Han. There had 
been drought from the 4th lunar period to the 7th lunar period, and the scarcity of 
food was very great. The people turned to cannibalism and the whitened human bones 
were piled up in heaps. Although the Emperor tried to feed the people from the 
granaries, the officials cheated the people, until even the Emperor noticed it. In 
the following paragraph, our author continues in much the same language. Cf. also 
YANG, op. cit. 145. 

8? The standard expression for the Wei Valley region of which Ch‘ang-an (present 
Hsi-an of Shensi) was the center and the Western Capital. 

83 Cf. body of the chapter (p. 8b’*). Emperor Yang had already gone to the 
Southern Capital, and the uprisings and subsequent lack of food placed the densely 
populated centers in grave danger. Cf. BincHaM, op. cit. 56-57 for Yang’s withdrawal. 

®The Prince of Tai, grandson of Emperor Yang, whose personal name was YANG 
Yu ie Li Yiian E39 || , founder of the T‘ang dynasty, placed him on the throne 
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at Ch‘ang-an, December 18/19, 617 and brought about his abdication June 12, 
618. He was murdered soon afterwards. His posthumous title was Emperor Kung 
AS. Cf. genealogical tables of BincHAM, op. cit. 126 and Boopserc, op. cit. 282-283. 

85 This granary was the large one, located at the mouth of the Wei River, from 
which Ch‘ang-an was supplied. The body of the chapter (p. 8b**) gives a different 
account: 


“Yu, Prince of Tai, with Wei Hsiian (Sui shu, ch. 63) guarded the Metropolitan 
Area (i.e., Ch‘ang-an). The people were starving, but [there] also they were not able 
to relieve [them]. [When] the Righteous Army (i.e., the Army of Lr Yiian) entered 
Ch‘ang-an, [Li Yiian] issued [the grains] from the Yung-féng granary in order to 
succor them. Only then were the people revived and rested.” 


Also the events as narrated in the Chiu T‘ang shu (acc. to BincHaM, op. cit. 102) 
make it clear that the Li family by gaining control of the granary prevented the 
Prince of Tai from carrying out his good intentions. We are unable to explain the 
discrepancy between the introduction and the body of the chapter, unless it was 
because the author wished to gloss over the part the Lr family played in this distress. 

8° The implication here is that the greed of the officials was responsible for the 
state of affairs; however, the transfer of allegiance might likewise have been the cause. 

87 We are not satisfied that we have the best rendering for this difficult passage. 
The literal term for “ week” is “ten days.” 

88 The Prince of Tai, we presume. The first time was the Emperor Wén of the Sui. 

8° Cf. the expression, t‘ien lu yung chung in the Shu ching (4.21a7*; Legge 62-63). 
The same remark is made in the Lun-yii (Legge 350). 

°° The philosophical reference here is to the I ching (9.19a*; Legge 441) where in 
Appendix 7 the hexagrams 48 sun and Se i (nos. 41 and 42) are placed in the 
verse. Leacr’s translation and the commentary explain that when the maximum of 
hsiin “ diminution” has been reached, i “addition” will begin, and vice versa. Cf. 
the philosophy of SC, ch. 30, ante. 

*! The shih-kuan “the official historians.” This statement would seem to indicate 
that the text of the Chin shu, Shih-huo chih (ch. 26), had not yet been written. Cf. 
YANG, op. cit. 108, 110-111 on dates of both texts. It is possible that certain chapters 
of the Wu-tai shih chih ERA uo were finished before the final presentation of the 
entire document to the throne in 656. If this possibility actually happened and the 
dates of the Chin shu have been definitively established by Yana Lien-sheng, the text of 
the Sui shu, Shih-huo chih must have been written during the years 641-644/5. 

*° Lu-ching and huo-ts‘ai are balanced against each other. See Appendixes 4 and 1. 

°S Fy against p‘in; jén and i against hsing and fa. The summation of the theories. 

**The author of this monograph has used the descriptive character pien, literally 
to “plait,” so we have conserved his figure of speech. He gives us to understand 
that what he has herein written is to be “braided” into the ends of the previous 
writings of Sst-ma Ch‘ien and Pan Ku. 








Part THREE 


GENERAL Propositions IMPLIED BY THE ARGUMENTATIONS 


As we see in the “ Treatise on the Bureau of Price Stabilization,” 
Sst-ma T‘an and Sst-ma Ch‘ien have drawn upon the I ching for 
their philosophical thesis that governmental regulations, necessary 
as they may be, must develop, reach a climax, then deteriorate. In 
the “ Narrative on the Increment of Goods,” after Sst-ma T‘an 
has pointed out that human nature is such that production is 
stimulated by desires, and that the wise ruler must understand 
how to control the people through their desires, Sst-ma Ch‘ien 
calls attention to the fact that although “the principle of being 
poor or being rich, is not a snatching [of wealth from one group] 
and giving [it to another group], and yet ‘those who are clever 
have a surplus, while those who are stupid do not have a suffi- 
ciency.’” The historical proof of their statements is presented in 
the story of the rise to power of the kingdom of Ch‘i in the second 
half of the Chou period by reason of its clever manipulation of 
the commercial life of the times. With a few terse sayings SsSU-MA 
Ch‘ien reminds the reader about the power of wealth and about 
the contrasting distress of poverty. He concludes by warning that 
“ pseudo-enfeoffment ” obtained through an “increment of goods ” 
will destroy the basis of the dynasty. The implication is that the 
government must take measures to control the “ clever” people. 

Pan Ku gives us a glimpse into his philosophical leanings when 
he takes the title of his monograph and the two major divisions of 
his subject from the “ Great Plan ” of the Shu ching, founded as 
it is upon the numerological concepts and the relationship be- 
tween the microcosm and the macrocosm with its central point 
the royal authority. The Introduction in the first part, on the 
shih, is long and interesting; while that in the second part, on the 
huo, is brief and not very informative. The emphasis is clearly 
indicated by his own excursus: grain is the prime wealth of the 
empire, so that governmental control of that commodity will go 
far toward stabilizing the prices; that agriculture should be 
stressed and commerce controlled. Basing himself mainly on the 
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Chou li, he sketches an excellent picture of the earlier feudal 
economy comparable in every way to the manorial type of Europe. 
The people were attached to the soil, and bound by the necessities 
of the acre-strip (mou) division of the land into village communi- 
ties with socially dependent units that demanded the maximum co- 
operation from each member. Every element of their lives was 
regulated and supervised. Good government and satisfied people 
were dependent upon ample harvests. In his “ Narrative on the 
Increment of Goods,” he again contrasts the idyllic “ fixing” of 
the people during the Three Ancient Dynasties with the chaotic 
economic conditions of the late Chou period, and ends by saying 
that “ these doctrines flourished from above because the laws and 
regulations were lacking in the needed restraints.” 

We learn how authoritative Pan Ku’s monograph had become 
during the four hundred years that had elapsed since its com- 
position, when we find it repeated almost verbatim in the Wei shu. 

CuancG-sun Wu-chi recapitulates most of the classical prece- 
dents already brought forward by Sst-ma Ch‘ien and Pan Ku, 
and stresses the fact that good government has ensued when 
taxation was orderly and expenditures were moderate. His main 
task is to bring down to the year 618 the historical survey from 
the point at which Pan Ku left off. He vividly contrasts the 
policies of the Sui Emperor Wén, who was frugal and concerned 
about full granaries and treasuries, with those of his son, Emperor 
Yang, who lavishly spent and recklessly went to war. He sums 
up the central proposition of his own theories and that of his 
predecessors: 

The Sage Wang divided the rural lands in order to occupy the people 
productively, and circulated the exchangeable valuables in order to enrich 
them. Having enriched the people, they taught them; humaneness and a sense 


of justice, because of this, flourished. [If the people] are impoverished, they 
become robbers; [then] punishments and penalties are unable to cause a halt. 


Let us examine in greater detail this central proposition. It is 
more clearly stated by our earlier authors. Sst-ma T‘an writes: 


[When the people] were settled and [the country] was at peace, [these rulers] 
developed the hsiang and hsii [types of institutions], made primary the basic 
occupations, and diminished the branch occupations; with moral discipline 
and a standard of right, they guarded against personal interests. 
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and Pan Ku says: 


Therefore, the Sage Wang “to bind in the people” built outer and inner 
walls in order to domicile them; parceled out the huts and wells in order to 
equalize them; instituted the markets and the shops in order to cause a transfer 
[of goods] between them; and established the hsiang and hsii [types of institu- 
tions] in order to teach them. 


and again, in the form of a summary, he says: 


This is the general outline of how the former Wang parceled out the soils, 
placed the people, then enriched and taught them. 


Although it is more circuitous, yet the thesis is the same when he 
says: 

. each had its order and its rank; [so that] the small could not usurp [the 
prerogatives] of the great, and the base [plebeians] could not transgress [the 
prerogatives] of the noble [patricians]. So it was thus, that upper and lower 
followed in their [proper] order, and the ambitions of the people were fixed. 

Thus, their desires were few and their needs were moderate; their valuables 
were sufficient and they did not wrangle. Therefore, among the people, the 
ruling ones guided them by means of moral force, and made them orderly by 
means of social discipline. Thus, the people had a [sense of] shame and also 
respect; they valued justice and despised personal gains. 


If we take Pan Ku’s summary of the central proposition, we 
find that it has four steps: (1) parcel out the soils, (2) place the 
people, (3) enrich them, and (4) teach them. Sst-ma T“an’s 
statement tells us that placing or settling the people involves 
making “ primary the basic cccupations,” and diminishing “ the 
branch occupations ”; PAN Ku’s longer explanation makes it clear 
that “upper and lower followed in their proper order, and the 
ambitions of the people were fixed.” CHANG-suN Wu-chi adds to 
the doctrine the corollary: 

If one employs the people without using a principle, and levies from them, 
as if it were not adequate, [the result will be that] “ when their wealth is ex- 
hausted, they will be resentful; when their strength is exhausted, they will 
rebel.” 


He states this in his summary in the sentence: 


[If the people] are impoverished, they become robbers; [then] punishments 
and penalties are unable to cause a halt. 


Such is the classical phrasing of the central point in the argu- 
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ment. What does it mean interpreted in terms of the fact which 
we establish in Part One; namely, that the contents of the chapters 
treat of fiscal problems? What do these phrases mean when 
couched in the modern terminology of any treasury department? 

“ Parceling out the soils ” probably referred in its oldest mean- 
ing to the strip system; a ruler or the lord would need to distribute 
the acre-strips with equity, if he hoped to have fairly contented 
serfs. In later times the expression was used with its derived 
meaning: a ruler would need to prevent latifundia if he hoped 
to have any control over the agricultural economy. 

“ Placing the people ” or “ settling the people ” clearly alluded 
to the need for fixing the people at their agricultural tasks, pre- 
venting any freedom of movement, either in the form of vaga- 
bondage or taking up other occupations, and thereby upsetting 
the ratio of the various classes. The need for grain was paramount, 
so that agriculture had to be stressed. 

“ Enriching the people ” meant an equalization of wealth more 
than any desire to make them all affluent. It meant a constant 
circulation of wealth, with great care taken that some individuals 
did not acquire too much, and thereby become a threat to the 
reigning dynasty; and that the mass of the people did not have 
too little. If the people were too poor there could be only two 
results; either they would die, or they would rebel. It was believed 
that the solution was government control and stabilization of 
prices. 

“Teaching the people ” meant to prevent the individual from 
putting his interest above that of the ruling authorities, and from 
becoming rebellious. 

Thus, from the point of view of the imperial treasury, where 
the concern was revenues and expenditures, the official historians 
wrote for the emperor, his advisors, and future administrators: 
first, that the wealth of the empire, founded upon the products 
of agriculture and sericulture, grain and silk, is needed by the 
treasury for military and civil disbursements, and can be insured 
as a steady revenue only by fixing the people to the land; second, 
that any excess of wealth in the possession of individuals consti- 
tutes a threat to the existing dynasty, so that governmental con- 
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trol must be exercised to bring about an even distribution of 
wealth; and third, that rebellious populations can destroy any 
government by disrupting normal economic activities, so that the 
people must be disciplined by social codes and taught their proper 
place in the hierarchy of society. 

This point of view naturally tends to stress the fiscal concerns 
of the government, so that accounts of earlier rulers contained in 
these monographs should be considered in this light. If the 
officials of the treasury, harassed by the needs of meeting un- 
reasonable demands made upon them by imperial orders, vigor- 
ously condemned an earlier ruler for his rash expenditures as an 
indirect warning to their own sovereign, it should not be con- 
sidered anything more than a normal gesture on the part of a 
member of the exchequer. 














APPENDIX 1 


Huo & 


The character huo is composed of the phonetic ft meaning “ to 
change, transform, alter, convert,” plus the determinative 
“the cowry (Cypraea moneta) .” Since our early texts were com- 
posed in the Han period (i. e., after the second century B.C.) and 
the word huo, as used in the chapters of the dynastic histories 
upon which our study is concentrated, was crystallized into its 
meaning during that time, we shall need to look into the pre-Han 
literature to ascertain its earlier complex of meaning. We hope 
by this procedure to shed a ray of light upon the reason why the 
word appears in the title of the chapters: Shih-huo chih. 

The Shu ching (ch. 14; Legge 392) in a chapter considered by 
CreeL (SECC 57, n. 6) “to be genuine and to date from the 
opening years of the Chou dynasty ” (i.e., ca. eleventh century 
B.C.), has the word huo with the general meaning “ personal 
property ” or possibly “ valuables.” 

The “Great Plan” chapter of the Shu ching (ch. 12; Legge 
320-384) also considered among the genuine chapters and dated 
ca. seventh or sixth century B.C., has the word huo, but the 
context does not give us sufficient information to ascertain the 
exact nature of its use. The present understanding of the meaning 
has been fixed by Pan Ku’s use of this material in his monograph 
(cf. ante, CHS, ch. 24a, n. 1). 

The preponderance of the usage in the 7’so chuan (an authentic 
work of the fourth century B.C. according to Bernhard Kart- 
GREN’s detailed study On the Authenticity and Nature of the Tso 
chuan, 1926) was in the meaning of “ a present,” “a bribe.” This 
meaning of huo is usually indicated in the modern Chinese dic- 
tionaries by giving as one of the synonyms, the word lu kt “a 
bribe,” “ to give a present as a bribe.” It is interesting that one 
of our sections of the Ch‘ien-Han shu (ch. 24a, cf. ante) in 
describing the four classes of workers has the following phrase: 
“[Those who] transferred ts‘ai 4 ‘ valuables’ and yii ® ‘sold’ 
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the huo were called shang ‘ merchants.’” The character yii is an 
uncommon one. YEN Shih-ku glosses it with mai “to sell.” A 
fuller sense of the word yii is to be had from the story in Mencius 
(9b.12a ***°; Legge 366-368) in which a man is accused of having 
“sold (yi) himself to a cattle-keeper of Ch‘in ..., in order to 
find an introduction to the Duke Mi of Ch‘in. .. .” The character 
yu represents an offering of food made to the ancestors, and there 
is the implication of magic being invoked to “ force ” the departed 
spirits’ aid. It is not accidental that one homophone is the word 
“ incantation ” and another the word “ to nurture,” “ to cultivate 
something in anticipation of a yield.” Thus the full implication of 
the passage in the Ch‘ien-Han shu, given above, is that the mer- 
chants were those who transferred valuables and offered special 
objects of value that would provoke the return of greater values. 
In our opinion, hwo long retained this connotation of “ the bribe,” 
the object used in prestation. Marcel GrANET in his Danses et 
Légendes de la Chine ancienne (pp. 90-91) expresses it very well, 
“ Quand le Prince sait appliquer la régle, il provoque une circu- 
lation des richesses qui est la création de la richesse.” 

The Chou li [also a compilation of ca. the fourth century B.C. 
according to KARLGREN’s “ The Early History of the Chou li and 
Tso chuan Texts” (BMFEA [1931] 1-8) even though it may have 
interpolations of a later date], in a few places, uses the word huo 
alone, but more often it is combined with Awi into the binom 
huo-hui #84. An example of its use alone is in the passage about 
the “ Market Treasury ” (Chou li 15.13b **; Biot 1.326) where it 
speaks of “the unsold huo of the market place.” Brot translates 
huo as “les denrées.” The best example that we could find 
where within the text itself there is an attempt to differentiate the 
word huo from hui is in the section devoted to the first of the 
Nine Treasuries (6.10a **; Biot 1.121). Here Brot renders hwo as 
“les matiéres précieuses de premiere classe,” “Jl’or et le jade” 
and hui as “les matiéres précieuses de deuxiéme classe,” “les 
toiles, les étoffes,” although he admits the distinction is not used 
consistently. There are extensive commentaries on the subject of 
these words, but since they all post-date the Ch‘ien-Han shu, we 
shall not draw upon them for definitions. The Chou li accounts 
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show us that the word huo was applied to “ goods that were sold 
in the market place,” but more often was associated with the 
tribute of precious objects; that is, those articles that were placed 
in the category of being valuable enough to be stored in the Chou 
dynasty’s treasuries. 

The Lun-yii “ The Analects of Confucius ” has the word in the 
phrase huo-chih, which is used in the title of our second section 
from the Shih chi (ch. 129, cf. ante, note *); there we have 
translated huo as “ goods.” 

Mencius has only two uses of the word as a noun: one is the 
quotation from the Shu ching (ch. 14) that we have already 
cited; the other one (2.10b *; Legge 162-163) gives us an interest- 
ing indirect definition of the word huo. The character huo is 
translated by LrGcE as “ wealth.” Mencius here is speaking of 
huo in terms of ricks of hay and filled granaries, and bags of 
provisions: “corn” in the old sense of the European economic 
term. 

There is the binom huo-ts‘ai KM used in Mencius, which Leccr 
(pp. 291 and 337) translates as “ stores and wealth ” and “ goods 
and money ” (respectively). In the first passage (p. 291) huo- 
ts‘ai is in parallel construction with “ exterior and interior walls,” 
“offensive and defensive weapons,” “arable and uncultivated 
lands,” so that one can infer either “convertible and noncon- 
vertible wealth ” or “ finished and unfinished goods.” The second 
passage (p. 337) does not aid us any in narrowing down the 
meaning. This binom, huo-ts‘ai, is still in present use, and has 
the meaning “ goods and wealth,” “ possessions.” 

The Great Appendix of the I ching (the accurate dating of 
which is yet to be established, so we are cautiously placing this 
Appendix after the compilation of Mencius—i.e., in the third 
century B.C.) has the word hwo in its story of the earliest ex- 
change (cf. ante, CHS, ch. 24a, n. 6). There hwo would seem to 
have the sense of “ all those things that can be exchanged.” 

We have given the above examples from early literature to 
support our understanding of the multiple-definition of the word 
huo in the pre-Han period—i. e., prior to the second century B. C. 
The examples are not exhaustive, but we have attempted to give 
an adequate number for the purpose. 


7 
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With the pre-Han meanings as our background, we shall now 
look at the passages in our sections wherein the authors present 
their ideas on the meaning of huo. The word is not encountered in 
the text of the Shzh chi in our selections until the very last para- 
graph, in the conclusion of ch. 129. There, it is in parallel con- 
struction with the word fu, which we translated as “ wealth ” 
from the Chinese definition of “ having an abundance of ts‘ai 
“valuables,’” and the context indicates that huo is that which 
changes ownership, “ a commodity,” “ goods.” That the word is 
of prime importance in this chapter is proved by the fact that it is 
contained in the title, “ Narrative on the Increment of Goods.” 

As we have discussed at length (ante, CHS, ch. 24a, n. 1) Pan 
Ku brings the word into prominence. He also provides us with an 
enumeration of the articles comprised by the term: 

By huo was meant the wearable [things such as] pu “ hempen and grass 


cloths” and po “ white silk cloth,” together with the metals and the knives, 


the tortoise shells and cowry shells, with which to distribute ts‘a? “ valuables ” 
and spread profit, causing a transfer [from those who] have [to those who] 


have not. 


As we interpret Pan Ku, he means by hwo the early circulating 
articles that possessed high exchange value. 

Although the Shih chi, ch. 30, does not use huo, it does 
use the word pi * in a manner that must be brought into contrast 
with Pan Ku’s use of huo. The word pi is composed of the 
phonetic & and the determinative 'f , “a strip of textile.” The 
primary meaning of pi is “ a piece of silk,” and from this arose its 
secondary meaning “ monetary value.” The following is Sst-ma 
T‘an’s statement on the early exchange, contained in this Chap. 
30 of the Shih chi: 


When the way of exchange had been opened between agriculturists, artisans, 
and merchants, then pi “ monetary values ” of tortoise shells and cowry shells, 
metals, spades and knives, and pu “liempen and grass cloths” arose from it. 


Since Sst-ma T“an does not mention the po “ white silk cloth,” 
are we not to understand that he is really saying that all the other 
articles used in exchange were evaluated in terms of the pi 
“ pieces of silk ” as a standard of value? The ramifications of the 
subject are many and beyond the reach of our investigation. 
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Later in the Shih chi, ch. 30, there is another statement that we 
have attributed to the son, Sst-ma Ch‘ien about the monetary 
values. He discusses the Ch‘in dynasty’s (221-206 B.C.) transfer 
to a completely metallic monetary base. In translating his dis- 
cussion of this period we have used the word “ coin ” for the first 
time. 

The character ch‘ien ®, the present word for the so-called 
“Chinese cash” and money in general in China, is one of the 
interesting characters in the Chinese language, and is one of the 
most important clues in our understanding of Chinese monetary 
history. Our previous translation for this word has been “ spades.” 
That the character was originally used for the name of one type 
of the digging sticks or spades used by the early Chinese agri- 
culturists is amply substantiated by Chinese dictionaries. Working 
with characters from inscribed bones and bronzes and also actual 
coins, Hsii Chung-shu #'P#¥ in his article, “ Lei-ssii k‘ao * 
48%” (CYYY 2 [1930].11-59) shows the direct relationship of 
the so-called “pu coins” and the lei “the two-pronged foot- 
plough ” of ancient China. It is clear from Mr. Hst’s analysis that 
the early Chinese first exchanged the actual articles of agriculture 
and later cast tokens of them in an alloy of copper, just as the 
Mediterranean world of antiquity used cattle and then tokens of 
the animals. 

In the second half of the Ch‘ien-Han shu, Chap. 24, we have 
another statement from PAN Ku on the nature of hwo: “In 
general, huo is the use of metal [? gold] and ch‘ten, and the pu and 
po cloths.” The word that we have translated “ metal [? gold] ” 
might possibly be translated “ bullion ” provided that one main- 
tained an open mind; the preponderance of evidence seems to 
indicate that it was gold, especially when the term “ yellow 
metal ” was used, but proof is still lacking. It might have been an 
alloy. In this passage, Pan Ku in using the word ch‘ien may 
have meant the actual instrument, the token, or possibly the coin 
itself. We prefer to leave the question open. Since all the rest 
of the chapter is devoted to a discussion of coinage and monetary 
problems during the Han period, it seems clear that Pan Ku 
thought of huo as circulating articles that had exchange value, 
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and were used by the people for payments, either “ in kind ” or as 
coin, and used by the government for fiscal needs. 

Turning from this Chap. 24 of the Ch‘ien-Han shu to our other 
selection from that history, the Chap. 91, we find that Pan Ku 
in decrying the perverted state of affairs after the weakening of 
the Chou dynasty (i.e., from the seventh century to the fourth 
century B.C.) gives us a few statements in which the word huo 
is used: 

Among the people, those who sowed and harvested were few; those who 
were merchants and travelers were many. Of grains, there was an insufficiency, 
while of huo, there was a surplus. . 


Thus, the merchants transported the huo that were difficult to obtain; the 
artisans manufactured the articles that were without utility... . 


In these passages the emphasis is more upon huo as “ goods” or 
“ commodities.” 

The Introduction of the Wei shu (ch. 110), which follows the 
ideas of Pan Ku, informs us in the opening sentence: “ In govern- 
ing a kingdom or a family, no one fails to take as the foundation, 
grains and huo.” Later in the same chapter, YUAN Ch‘éng, by his 
extensive citation of the I ching after having mentioned hwo, 
seems to identify huo with ts‘ai “ valuables or possessing valu- 
ables.” He again makes clearer his conception of huo in saying, 
“When the huo of the kingdom [of Ch‘] began to circulate, he 
fixed the standards of shu and liang.” 

In the Sui shu (ch. 24) , Introduction, the author commenting 
on the passages from the early literature about exchange remarks: 
“The meaning is that the grains and hwo circulated [so that] all 
obtained their proper portions.” 

These expressions in the Wei shu and the Sui shu are on the 
more abstract character of hwo: circulating articles having ex- 
change value, used by the people for payments and the govern- 
ment for fiscal needs. 

From the time of the Han Emperor Wu (140-86 B.C.) we 
have more accurate information about that form of huo known as 
ch‘ien “coins.” Sst-mMa Ch‘ien has devoted the major portion 
of the SC, ch. 30, to discussions of the various changes and debase- 
ments of the coins during that emperor’s reign (cf. CHAVANNEs, 
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Mh 3.538-604). Pan Ku follows this chapter in compiling his 
monetary history of the Han as given in the CHS, ch. 24b. Infor- 
mation given in this section of PAN Ku’s monograph has been 
extensively quoted. Cf. Edouard Biot, “ Mémoire sur le Systeme 
Monetaire des Chinois,” JA (3rd Series, May, 1837) 3.422-465; 
W. VissErinG, On Chinese Currency (1877) 20 et. seq.; and CHEN, 
Econ. Princ. 428-430. None of these studies can be recommended 
for more than a point from which to begin a revision of our infor- 
mation on the whole of Chinese monetary history. The figures 
given by Pan Ku have been used in long calculations by both 
Chinese and Occidental scholars. Future archeological discoveries 
probably will make it possible to obtain the proper calculations. 

We shall repeat here the range of meanings that we found for 
the word huo in the pre-Han literary references, and give in 
summary the meanings as developed in our sections, so that we 
may have the full connotation of the word huo. In pre-Han litera- 
ture huo could mean: personal property, goods, a commodity, 
money in its general sense, grain as wealth, convertible wealth, an 
object of value surrendered to provoke the return of a greater 
value, valuables, presents, bribes, precious objects used for tribute, 
and finally all those things that can be exchanged. In our selec- 
tions, hwo has been used to mean: a commodity, goods, various 
circulating articles that possessed exchange value, and _ finally 
special circulating articles that have exchange value, and were 
used by the people for payments, either “in kind” or as coin, 
and used by the government for fiscal needs. Now that we have 
the range of meanings of the word hwo as it developed in the 
Chinese literature that we have used, it would be well to point 
out that huo, by virtue of the emphasis on “ circulation” and 
“ passing from hand to hand,” was never used to refer to land or 
real estate or “ fixed ” assets in general. 

We shall conclude this appendix by calling attention to the fact 
that from the point of view of the fiscal administration, the main 
function of huo was their use as a means of payment to the 
government, and that this use tended to make them become 
identified as the medium of exchange. 











APPENDIX 2 


Ch‘ing-chung 


Although in some passages in our selections the characters ch‘ing 
and chung have their normal meaning or meanings, there are 
several places where they are used in a technical sense. At each 
such occurrence, we have referred to this appendix in the notes. 
It is only this technical meaning with which we shall concern 
ourselves here. 

The term ch‘ing-chung appears as the sub-title of Secs. 68 to 79 
and as the full title of Secs. 80 to 86 of the book entitled Kuan-tzi 
and traditionally credited to Kuan Chung. (Cf. SC, ch. 30, n. 32, 
ante). These sections of the book that discuss the nature and 
workings of Kuan Chung’s system of fiscal administration com- 
prise more than twenty per cent of the whole book; and since the 
Kuan-tzi has not been translated and since the fiscal system 
propounded in it has not been adequately explained, it is obviously 
beyond the scope of this appendix to do more than briefly attempt 
a provisional explanation of the term. 

Pan Ku (CHS 24b.1a ***-1b**) provides us with an abstract, 
presumably from the original text of the writings credited to the 
Kuan-tzii school, in which he tries to explain the essence of the 
system called “ ch‘ing-chung.” However, the 182 characters used 
by Pan Ku form sentences so elliptical that they are difficult to 
comprehend. We found that all the phrases used in the Ch‘ien- 
Han shu are to be found in Sec. 73 of the Kuan-tzi (SPPY, 
22.4a *-8b*) in a fuller form, so that a reading of this section 
makes Pan Ku’s text understandable. We set aside for the pur- 
pose of this paper the problem of the authenticity of the Kuan-tzi. 
Since the essence of what is presented herein is to be inferred from 
Pan Ku’s quotation, we believe that we are justified in giving our 
own abstract of the more extensive explanation from the present 
Kuan-tzt. Inasmuch as the form in which the argument is pre- 
sented in the text of the Kuan-tzi is repetitious and involved, we 
have taken the liberty of rearranging the sequence of sentences 
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and of omitting large segments of the text that do not directly 
concern us here. Since what we shall present is not a full transla- 
tion, we prefer to call it an interpretation of Kuan-tzii’s argument. 
It is as follows: 


Since the grains are the staff of life of the people, and the yellow metal 
[? gold], knives, and pieces of silk are the articles that are circulated among 
the people, the ruler should control these articles in order to manage the food 
supply. By means of controlling both these elements, the ruler can make the 
maximum use of the labor of the people. 

Because harvests sometimes fail and sometimes are abundant, there are 
years when the grains are dear and years when the grains are cheap. If the 
harvest happens to be excellent, then it is difficult to sell the grains for an 
adequate return; the result is that dogs and pigs are fed the food of men. 
On the other hand, if the harvest is bad the cost of buying grain is so great 
that the people cannot afford it, and starve to death. 

The articles of circulation have periods when they are considered as being 
very valuable and other periods when they are considered as being of little 
value, because the ruler’s demands upon the people for the articles are 
sometimes issued asking for them in a hurry and sometimes asking for them 
at a late date. If the order from the ruler says that the article should be 
ready in ten days, then the price would only augment ten per cent; but if the 
order were issued in the morning demanding the article be ready that night, 
the price would augment ninety per cent. If the articles are cheap, then the 
people do not even recover their original output of labor; but if their price 
is tenfold then the people cannot purchase them, and cannot carry on their work. 

When conditions are thus, the ruler is unable to have any control. The 
result is that merchants stock up when the prices are low, and swarm over 
the market places when the prices are high, and taking advantage of the 
fact that the people need the grain and articles, they exact a hundredfold 
price. For these reasons, the ones who are expert in governing hold for 
future use the grains and articles during periods of surplus, and offer or 
give them to the people during periods of insufficiency. When the people have 
a surplus, they consider the grains and articles as being unimportant; therefore, 
the ruler should take advantage of the fact, and collect them. This is the 
ching; that is, the excess of supply over demand. However, when the people 
have an insufficiency, then they consider the grains and articles as being 
important; therefore, the ruler should take advantage of the fact and scatter 
his holdings. This is the chung; that is, the excess of demand over supply. 
By collecting and storing them when they are ch‘ing, by scattering and 
circulating them when they are chung, the ruler certainly will have a profit 
that is tenfold, and the accumulation of wealth can be secured, and kept steady. 

From his stocks of grains and articles, the ruler can provide for the ploughing 
in spring and the weeding in summer. If the people must obtain all their 
means of production (i.e., their annual “ capital ” advance) and food supplies 
from the ruler, then the great merchants and families who hoard up the 
supplies will not be able to exploit the people. The ruler can foster the basic 
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occupations (i.e., agriculture and sericulture) , because in spring he can give 
out silkworms in order to collect the silk cloth that the people will produce 
during the winter months; in summer he can release the seed grains in order 
to obtain the autumn grains. By this method the people would not waste 
their time, and the kingdom would not lose its profit. 

In general, the five grains are the master (i.e., the supreme commodity) 
of the myriad articles. If the grains are dear, then the myriad articles must 
be cheap; if the grains are cheap, then the myriad articles must be dear. Since 
the two are opposing forces and they are not always in balance, the ruler 
must control the ratio of the grains and articles: he must readjust them 
during periods of unbalance. Now, when articles are abundant, they are 
cheap; when they are scarce, they are dear. If they are added to the supply, 
they cheapen the price; if they are collected, they raise the price. When grains 
are cheap, the ruler can collect them, giving in exchange pi “ monetary units ” 
to be used by the people for future food supplies; when the pu and po cloths 
are cheap, the ruler can collect them giving in exchange “ monetary units ” 
to be used by the people for future clothing supplies. The ruler concerns 
himself with the supply (ch‘ing) and the demand (chung) of the articles in 
order to control them, and to bring about an equilibrium. 


On the basis of the above account, we have translated the term 
ch‘ing-chung as “ [stabilizing] supply and demand.” It is also 
clear from the context of the Ch‘ien-Han shu (24b.11b”) that 
Pan Ku so understood it, and therefore he placed this system of 
Kuan Chung’s together with the other systems for the stabilization 
of the price of grain. 

















APPENDIX 3 


Kung F, fu SR, shui BB, tou FA. 


All the characters that we shall examine in this appendix belong 
to the large category of taxes. We are using the word “tax” in 
the general sense of “ payments to the governing body or group,” 
and not in any technical sense. There have been many forms of 
exaction or assessment in China, and reference to them is to be 
found in early literature. We shall be principally concerned with 
four words used to designate forms of taxation: kung, fu, shui, 
and tsu, because they are the names appearing most frequently 
in our selections. It should be evident that a discussion of these 
four names in an appendix would merely touch the surface of 
the vast problem of tax nomenclatures, use to which collections 
were put, subject of taxation (human beings, land, buildings, 
articles . . .), nature of taxes (grain, silk, coins, labor, special 
services ...), and amounts assessed. An added difficulty presents 
itself in the fact that a character may be used in one period with 
a certain connotation and in a later period with a very different 
connotation. We shall try to give a description that will be suffi- 
cient to bring out an element of distinction for each of these four 
types—more than that, we cannot encompass in this short ap- 
pendix. Cf. Cuen, Econ. Princ. 621-714 for an ambitious attempt 
to describe forms of Chinese taxation down through the ages. 


Kung 


In the annotations to our translations we have frequently 
referred to the Shw ching chapter entitled the “ Yii-kung,” “ The 
Tribute of Yii.” It is generally agreed that this chapter is an 
authentic document of the seventh century B. C., and as the title 
indicates it gives a statistical account of the tribute from the 
various regions, supposedly during the time of Yii. We are 
supplied with detailed information on the articles sent into the 
ruler’s court: skeins of silk, varnish, salt, metals, rare stones, fine 
timber, and many others. In the Chow li we have a listing ac- 
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cording to usage of the articles of tribute sent in by the vassal 
kingdoms (2.9a*°-9b*; Biot 1.31-32): for sacrifices, women’s 
work, utensils, cloth and precious articles, woodwork, objects of 
value, garments, battle-standard ornaments. There is no problem 
involved in the interpretation of the word: the ancient meaning of 
“tribute ” has been conserved in the present Chinese language. 
The implication of a gift or an offering from an inferior to a 
superior is fundamental in all uses of the character. The articles 
of tribute throughout the centuries have been used by the ruler 
and his court. 

Kung can be used in a comprehensive sense, in which case it 
would embrace the meaning of the other more specific words for 
taxation. Mencius (Mencius 5.8a **; Legge 240) uses the word as 
a general term for assessment when speaking of the Hsia dynasty. 


Fu 


The same chapter of the Shu ching, “The Tribute of Yii,” 
supplies us with our early information about the fu. Under the 
heading of each province along with the tribute articles, we are 
given a rating for the fu; for example, the province of Yung in the 
northwest having soil of the first rank, and arable fields of the 
first rank, was held for a fu “ contribution of revenue ” (LEGGE’s 
translation) of the sixth rank, and a tribute of precious stones 
and barbarian cloth and furs. Likewise, we find our next refer- 
ence in the Chou li (2.8b ***"; Biot 1.27-29) , in the listing of the 
nine sources of taxation: the capital, suburbs of the capital, the 
various zones outside the suburbs, customs stations and markets, 
mountainous and lake regions, and a surplus of wealth. Buior 
translates fu as “ taxe,” and the text that heads the section as, 
“Par les neuf sortes de taxes, il rassemble les richesses et valeurs 
[ts‘at-hui].” 

The Lun-yii “ Analects of Confucius” (5.1la*; Legge 175) 
furnishes us with a narrower meaning: Confucius, speaking of one 
of his disciples says, “In a kingdom of a thousand chariots, Yii 
might be employed to manage the military levies (fu), but I do 
not know whether he be perfectly virtuous.” The text of the T’so 
chuan (fourth century B.C.) gives us additional information. 
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There is the famous so-called “ buff-coat ordinance ” of the year 
590 B.C. (Tso chuan 25.22b*; Legge 336) of the Ch‘un-ch‘iu, 
the exact nature of which is not known, but it certainly refers to 
some type of military levy. Compare also the story from the 7'so 
chuan about Tzii-ch‘an’s placing a fu (tax) as given in our 
selection from the Sui shu (ch. 24, n. 22, ante). In a later ac- 
count, ca. 484 B.C. (Tso chuan 58.18b ***°; Legge 826) Con- 
fucius is said to have opposed a project for t‘ien-fu RK. Here, 
there is a definite equating of the fu with the previous military 
levy. In the following year, 483 B. C., Duke Ai of Lu does impose 
the fu (tax) on the land, and Lecce (notes on pp. 827-829) com- 
ments that the fu was “a contribution for military purposes. The 
land was now burdened in some way with some contribution to 
the military levies of the state... .” 

Our next reference is from a passage in one of our selections 
from the Ch‘ien-Han shu (24a.1b **-2a7*): 

The fu contributed to the military services of the chariots and horses, the 

defensive and offensive weapons, the knights and the foot soldiers, and to 
filling and making substantial the treasuries and storehouses for the require- 
ments of gift-giving. 
Also in the Ch‘ien Han shu (23.1b*”"), Pan Ku, in discussing 
the fact that the ching-t‘ien (see our Appendix 4) is the basis for 
both the shui and fu (taxes), informs us that, “the fu was to 
make adequate [the provisions for] the soldiers.” YEN Shih-ku’s 
(581-645) commentaries are to the effect that fu means collecting 
the wealth according to a count of individuals. On the basis of 
this, CHAVANNEs in his translation of the Shih chi (30.1b*; Mh 
3.541, and n. 6) on the early Han times, interprets fu as “ poll 
tax.” In his note, CHAVANNEs says, “ The poll tax was computed 
upon the needs of the treasury; only the absolutely necessary 
amount was exacted from the people.” 

There are two other passages in our selections that show that 
there was a connection between the periods of going to war and 
the fu (tax). In the Ch‘ien-Han shu (ch, 24a), Pan Ku tells 
us that: 

When we come to the First Sovereign [Emperor of Ch'in], he .. . 


collected a fu (tax) of more than half (i. e., two-thirds) , and levied the frontier 
soldiers from [all who lived] left of the hamlet gates. 
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while 


When one reaches the time of Emperor Hsiao-wu (of Han, who also carried 
on extensive wars) , the expenditures of the kingdoms were abundantly granted, 
yet the people were not additionally taxed (fu) . 


On the basis of our evidence, we have concluded that the fu 
was an assessment or levy for military needs, whether that was the 
pay and equipment of armies or gifts for merit or bribes, and 
that it was levied at different periods against regional units, 
customs stations and markets, non-agricultural pursuits, excess 
wealth, habitation units, arable lands, and individuals. In our 
selections, we have translated fu as “ military tax.” We wish to 
point out that in later periods the word was applied in a wider 
sense. 


Shui 


The Chou li does not aid us in understanding the word shwi; 
it is mentioned (for example, 7.13a ‘*; Biot 1.133); but is not 
stressed, and seems to mean only “ collections” in general. Al- 
though the word is only used twice, according to the Index to the 
Tso chuan, yet it is to the 7’so chuan that we owe our earliest and 
most complete information about the shui. We would merely call 
attention to the pronounced difference in the number of times the 
words fu and shui appear in the 7'so chuan: 18 to 2. We may 
infer from that fact that the use of the word shwi is later and was 
of less importance in the economy of the times. The first reference 
in the Tso chuan (24.20a****; Legge 329, par. 8) is really ap- 
pended to the regular text as a commentary on the Ch‘un-ch‘iu 
notice (T'so chuan 24.18b *°; Legge 327) that in the fifteenth year 
of Duke Hsiian (594 B.C.) , “ For the first time an [additional] 
tithe was levied from the acre” (LEGGr’s translation). The T'so 
chuan’s commentary on this has: 


This enactment was contrary to rule. The grain contributed by the people 
should not have exceeded the tithe from the system of mutual dependence, 
having respect to the enlargement of people’s wealth. (Lecce’s translation.) 


A more extensive discussion of this act of Duke Hsiian is taken 
up by both the Kung-yang chuan (16.9b***°) and the Ku-liang 
chuan (12.8a ***; Leacr’s Prolegomena of the Ch‘un-ch‘iu 68-69) . 
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In his notes, LeacE explains (Ch‘un-ch‘iu 329) that he has inter- 
preted the commentary of the 7’so chuan as meaning a double 
tithe: one from the public fields and one from the private fields. 
He gives as support the passage in the Lun-yii (12.15b *°; Legge 
255) where the Duke Ai of Lu speaks of a double tithe. However, 
he admits that the Kung-yang chuan and the Ku-liang chuan 
speak only 

. . . of the abandonment of the ancient system of the cultivation of the 
public tenth of the land by the common labor of the husbandmen in the 


different plots around it, and the dividing it among them, and then requiring 
from each family a tenth of the produce of its allotment. 


The actual amount of produce yielded by the husbandman under 
either of these two interpretations would not be so great as to 
cause as much comment as has been written about it. However, 
the important fact is that the assessment was not upon labor, 
but was placed directly against the mow (see Appendix 4). 

The other mention of shui in the 7’so chuan is in a story from 
the text itself (57.9b‘; Legge 800) which recounts an event of 
the year (?) 493 B.C. A certain man “ had collected the rents of 
the lands given by the people of Chow ” when he was captured by 
an invading army. “ The officers asked leave to put him to death, 
but [their leader] said, ‘ It was for his lord. He has nocrime!’” He 
returned the rents of the lands to the captured man. The term 
used in the story for “ rents of the land ” is shui. This event took 
place about one hundred years after the first mention of the 
shui upon the mou; apparently, that mode of taxation had become 
an established custom. 

In the Li chi collection, the chapter entitled “ Yiieh-ling” (a 
third century B.C. text), which Lecce translates “ Proceedings 
of Government in the Different Months,” has a paragraph (15. 
12a *°; Legge 27.271, par. 19) in which the word shwi is used for 
tithe of silkworm cocoons collected according to the number of 
mulberry trees. In the same collection, the chapter entitled 
“ Wang-chih ” (written 164 B.C.) , which Lecce translates “ The 
Royal Regulations,” has a very interesting paragraph (12.14b *™*; 
Legge 27.227, par. 11) in which the word shui and the word 
chéng 41E are used throughout almost as synonyms. 
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Pan Ku gives us his interpretation of the shui (tax) in our 
selection (CHS, ch. 24a) : 

By the shui (tax) was meant the tithe of the common fields, and the income 
from the artisans, merchants, and héng-yii. 

The shui (tax) provided for the sacrifices to Heaven and Earth, the 
ancestral temple, and the numerous spirits; the expenditures for the main- 
tenance of the emperor, for the stipend and food of the numerous officials, 
[and] for miscellaneous affairs. 


In addition Pan Ku tells us (23.1b*°) that “the shui was used 
to make adequate the food supplies.” 

The commentaries of YEN Shih-ku on both these chapters, 
24a and 23, are: 

By shui is meant collecting the income from their arable fields. . . . Al- 
though the artisans, merchants, and héng-yii did not break the soil and plant, 
from them likewise they took a shui. The artisan has the handiwork of his 
dexterity and skill; the merchant has the profit of his traffic and trade; the 


héng-yti collects timber and products of the mountains and marshes. Shui is 
the tsu #flof the arable fields. (See n. 34, CHS, ch. 24a, ante, on héng-yii.) 


We shall examine the word tsu under our next heading. CuHa- 
VANNES uses these commentaries as the basis of his translation of 
the Shih chi (30.1b*; Mh 3.541 and n. 6) on the early Han 
dynasty’s fiscal practices, and explains in his note that shui 
designates the “redevance” of one-fifteenth levied on all the 
products of the soil and industry. (See n. 29, Sui shu, ch. 24, ante 
on the problem of the one-fifteenth.) 

From our evidence, it would appear that the shui (tax) was 
collected for civil or administrative needs, and that it was first 
levied directly against the mou and the raw products of sericul- 
ture, and later exacted from all the productive occupations. It 
was probably “in kind” during the early periods, but also in 
monetary units in the later periods. In our selections we have 
translated shui as “ civil administrative tax.” 


Tsu 


The character tswu is the most difficult of these terms. In our 
selections, it occurs only in the Swi shu chapter, but it does appear 
in Sst-ma Ch‘ien’s writings, so that we know it is of an older use 
than our selected passages would indicate. The use to which the 
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revenues were put is not specified. Since the term often occurs 
in seeming contrast to fu “ military tax,” it is possible that the tax 
was a specialized form of shui and used for civil expenditures. 

It apparently was not used in this form in either the Chou li 
or the 7'so chuan, since we have not been able to find any refer- 
ence to it in the texts themselves. We cannot go into the problem 
which Hst Chung-shu in his article “ Lei-ssii k‘ao ” (see Appendix 
1) has stated of the relationship between such characters as fi. 
84. @H.#i, and #7, or into the commentators’ attempts to explain 
tsu in terms of Mill. 

In the few references which we have examined from the Shih 
chi and the Ch‘ien-Han shu, there seems to be a confusion between 
shui and tsu: it is difficult to determine whether the writers mean 
a binom tsu-shui or two separate words. We would call attention 
to the interchange of the two characters in the Shih chi, Ch‘ien- 
Han shu, and Yen-t‘ieh lun, all three of which describe the same 
event during the year 156 B. C. The Yen-t‘ieh lun (SPPY, 3.5a**; 
Gate, DSI 94, par. e) uses the character shui, while the Shih chi 
(1l.la°®) and the Ch‘ten-Han shu (5.1b™; Duss, Former Han 
311) use the character tsu. Later on in the Yen-t‘ieh lun (3.6a°; 
Gag, DSI 95, par. g) there is the term tsu-fu or tsu and fu; again, 
it is difficult to say. Mr. Duss seems to translate tsu as “land 
tax ” and shui as “ contributions in kind ”; but, for some reason, 
changes and translates them as a unit on p. 175. We have already 
called attention to this in n. 29 on the Swi shu, ch. 24, ante. 

There were two separate taxes levied according to the Swi shu 
under the separate names of tsu and shui, although tsw seems to 
be more frequently mentioned in the later periods. Cf. Yane, 
op. cit. 128-136 on the land tax system of the Chin dynasty. 

There are sufficient indications in the references that we have 
from the Ch‘ien-Han shu and the Sui shu to make it possible to 
say that tsw was differentiated from the shui in that it was only 
applied to collections related to use of the land, never to trading 
operations. We are also of the opinion that it would fit more into 
the category of our term “rent of land.” There is a possibility 
that the lands from which the tsu was collected were the Imperial 
Domains. 
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Although we admit that our evidence is too scant for a definitive 
conclusion on the subject, we have used for these selections the 
term “land rent ” as our translation of the character tsu. 


Pott TAXxEs 


Poll taxes are mentioned in two passages in our selection from 
the Sw: shu. Both are passages that describe earlier periods, so 
that the words are’ taken from previous literature. Swan 54, which 
means “to compute,” was first applied by the Han Emperor 
Kao-tsu. The term has been extensively studied, so that we shall 
merely call attention to the notes already available on the subject 
in Duss, Former Han 93, n. 1; 184, n. 1. In his two notes Duss 
points out that the swan tax was a poll tax. The paragraph in the 
Sui shu containing the word swan brings out the point that in 
addition to its normal poll tax use, in the Han Emperor Wu’s 
time, it was applied against boats and carts. The application of 
the swan as a “ license ” or as a “ personal property ” tax seems to 
have shocked even some of Emperor Wu’s supporters, and is here 
condemned by our seventh century A.D. author. In another 
passage the term tou-hui SA, literally “ head-assemblage,” 
clearly means from the context a “ poll tax,” and so we have 


translated it. The use of the funds collected from the poll tax 
seems to have been military, so that it probably was only a 
specialized form of the fu. 

















APPENDIX 4 


Mou 


The meaning of the character mou is related to the much dis- 
cussed problem of the ching-t‘ien FF, usually called the “ well- 
field ” system. We shall not waste time on the usual explanation 
that the character ching placed inside the square of the character 
tien would give nine equal divisions; the center of which was the 
“common” or “public” fields and the eight outer ones the 
“private ” fields of the husbandmen. Since any attempt to do 
justice to this foremost of all problems in Chinese classical and 
historical literature would require books and not just a few pages 
in an appendix, the extent to which we shall be able to present 
the information can be realized. We cannot hope to do more than 
point to a new avenue which might be worthy of exploration. 

There are two aspects of the so-called ching-t‘ien system: the 
actual physical arrangement of the fields, and the social organiza- 
tion associated with the system. We shall list—we can hardly do 
more—a few of the accounts of the system. We shall not need to 
bring together the classical references since that has been done in 
the recapitulation made by Paul DeMIEvILLE in his review of Hu 
Shih’s Ching-t‘ien Pien in his Wén-ts‘un (1921 ed.) for the 
BEFEO 23 (1923) . 494-499. DEMIEVILLE takes exception to Hu 
Shih’s pronouncement against the Chou li to which the most 
detailed information about the ching-t‘ien is traced, and MasPrEro, 
La Chine antique (p. 109, n. 1) strongly supports DeMI&viLLe. 
He points out that the Chow li is independent of the other Con- 
fucian texts, and that it together with the Kuwng-yang chuan, 
Ku-liang chuan, and Mencius should not be considered as derived 
from one another, but rather as coming from a common earlier 
source or sources. He believes that the very details of these early 
texts prove that they are attempting to describe an earlier but 
real social organization and not a utopia. Duyvenpaxk in The Book 
of Lord Shang (p. 42,n.1) agrees with Maspero that one cannot 
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deny the existence of some type of social organization. He explains 
the various references to the system in classical and historical 
texts, since the Lord of Shang is the one who tradition says 
destroyed the ching-t‘ien, but he is forced to admit that the real 
proof of Shang Yang’s agrarian reforms is not to be found in 
either the present biography of him or in the book credited to 
him. We might add that the chapter in the Yen-t‘ieh lun on Shang 
Yang does not mention these reforms either (cf. Gauz, DSI, 
Chap. 7). Wolfram Exerruarp in his article “ Zur Landwirt- 
schaft der Han-Zeit ” (MSOS 35 [1932].74-105) also summarizes 
the information about the ching-t‘ien, but seems to agree more 
with Hu Shih, and adds that Kuo Mo-jo also argues against the 
actual existence of the system on the basis of bronze inscriptions 
that indicate that land “ verschenkt werden konnte” (p. 81). 
Since DEMIEVILLE has already mentioned this as an argument 
advanced by Hu Shih based on the 7'so chuan accounts, we do 
not understand the precise point intended by EsprrHarp. Karl A. 
WITTFOGEL writing in Zeitschrift fiir Sozialforschung (4 [1935]. 
26-58) on “The Foundations and Stages of Chinese Economic 
History ” points out that Shang Yang’s reforms made it possible 
for individual peasant families to “ become possessors of the land 
which they cultivated. The existence of an earlier state-regulated 
‘bound ’ system, up to the end of the Chou period, is therefore 
beyond doubt .. .” It is his opinion that in the “ well-land ” 
system the village land was periodically redivided among several 
large patriarchal families. 

Cui Ch‘ao-ting in his Key Economic Areas in Chinese History 
(pp. 54-61) offers, as he says, a “‘ New Interpretation of Mencius,” 
in the course of which he says, “ the well-land, like the manor in 
European history, was evidently the lowest administrative, as well 
as economic, unit in the feudal hierarchy.” Cut sees in the use of 
the word ching “well” in the binom ching-t‘ien the earliest 
evidence of irrigated fields. 

It is evident that there are many unsolved problems, but we 
believe that we have presented sufficiently the background of the 
ching-t‘ien to go on now to the examination of the mou. We learn 
from Pan Ku’s account of the early land system that: 
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Six foot-measures made a pace; one pace by 100 made an acre-strip; one 
acre-strip [long] by 100 [wide] made an area (fu) capable of sustaining a 
husbandman; one fu area by three made a dwelling unit (ww); one dwelling 
unit by three made a ching area; a ching [therefore equals] squaring one mile 


(li). 


The mow was therefore the smallest surface unit of the ching- 
tien. We have translated mou “ acre-strip ” or “ strip,” because 
we seem to have sufficient information about the nature of the 
mou to ascertain that it was comparable to the old English terms. 

Let us review the information about the English term “ acre- 
strip.” Frederic Sresoum’s The English Village Community 
(1883) 2-3 gives us one of the most authoritative and concise 
descriptions: 

These strips, common to open fields all over England, were separated from 
each other . . . by green balks of unploughed turf . . . They vary more or 
less in size even in the same fields . . . There are ‘long’ strips and ‘ short’ 
strips. But taking them generally, and comparing them with the statute acre 
. . . , the normal strip is roughly identical with it. The length of the statute 
acre ...is a furlong of 40 rods or poles [i.e., 660 feet]. It is 4 rods in width. 
Now 40 rods in length and one rod in width make 40 square rods, or a rood; 
and thus, as there are 4 rods in breadth, the acre . . . with which the normal 
strip coincides is an acre made up of 4 roods lying side by side. 

Thus the strips are in fact roughly cut ‘acres,’ of the proper shape for 
ploughing. For the furlong is the ‘ furrow long,’ i. e., the length of the drive of 
the plough before it is turned; and that this by long custom was fixed at 40 
rods, is shown by the use of the Latin word quarentena for furlong. . . . 

This form of the acre is very ancient. . . . [also used on the Continent 
earlier], but the rod was in that case the Greek and Roman rod of 10 ft. instead 
of the English rod of 16% ft. 


Now what information have we about the size of the Chinese 
mou? Pan Ku tells us that six (Chinese) foot-measures made a 
pace, and that a mou was one pace wide and 100 paces long. 
Further on in the same text (CHS 24a.7a*°) he reports the pro- 
posal of Cuao Kuo for the “ alternation of the furrows ” in which 
we are informed that a chiian "K (variously written) was one 
(Chinese) foot-measure wide, and that a mou would have three 
chiian that could be alternated each year with the spaces in 
between, so that they must likewise have been the same width. 
Chiian apparently was the furrow. It further explains that a pair 
of men, ou #5, using two ssi #8 could make the chiian. The ssii 
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was one type of the digging sticks used by the early Chinese 
agriculturists. 

A full explanation of the two types of sticks, lei # and ssi, is 
given by Hst Chung-shu in his most interesting article, “ Lei-ssii 
k‘ao ” (loc. cit.). He concludes that the lei, a two-pronged digging 
stick, was used by the people of the Yin dynasty (or Shang) and 
developed in the eastern part of China, the ssw, a spoon-shaped 
digging stick, was used by the Chou people and developed in 
the west; that the lei evolved into the shovel or spade, the 
sstt into the true plough; that the term lei-ssti was an amalgama- 
tion of the two earlier words. (Cf. also L. C. Hopkins, “ The Cas- 
chrom v. the Lei-ssti,” JRAS (Oct. 1935) 707-716 and (Jan. 
1936) 45-54.) The use of such digging sticks, apparently common 
among primitive agriculturists, is explained in The Village Com- 
munity (1890) 279-282 by G. L. Gomme. He points out that 
working in pairs or in groups was the usual method of turning the 
soil. There are numerous references in the classical literature of 
China about these “ pairs.” 

Information is also given in the Chou li (42.22a**; Biot 2.565) , 
where we are told that the width of the ssa was five ts‘un 
“(Chinese) inches.” Therefore, two men working as a “ pair” 
with two ssi “ digging sticks’ would cut a ten “ inch ” furrow. 
The foot-measure is ten Chinese inches, so that we have further 
proof that the furrow was one foot-measure wide. The three 
furrows with the three in-between spaces would make the six 
foot-measures or the pace about which Pan Ku spoke, so that we 
can verify that the mou was a strip 100 paces long and one pace 
wide, or 600 Chinese feet by six Chinese feet. 

Obviously, with such primitive instruments the furrows could 
not be either very wide or very long. As has been substantiated 
for the European “furlong” and “ the acre-strip,” there was a 
close correlation between the amount of land a husbandman or 
group of husbandmen could plough within a day and the standard 
divisions of the land. Likewise, we should expect that the length 
of the strip and the number of the strips would increase in the 
same ratio as the improvement of the ploughing instruments. In 
Mencius (Legge 240-241) we are told that the Hsia dynasty had 
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a 50 mou allotment, the Yin (or Shang) had a 70 mow allotment, 
and finally the Chou had a 100 mow allotment. As Pan Ku has 
told us the mow was 100 paces long, but we are told later that 
presumably from the fourth century B.C. the mou was increased 
to 240 paces in length. There is, however, another problem in- 
volved in any accurate estimates of the actual size and length of 
these divisions of land: the change of the units of measurement 
themselves. That problem, however, is beyond the scope of this 
appendix. We can only point out the relative sizes. That there 
was an appreciable increase in the length of the mow is apparent, 
and that it should have come in the fourth century B.C. is 
natural, if all the other suppositions are correct that the use of 
the iron ploughshare also dates from that time. 

There are numerous problems connected with the ching-t‘ien 
and the mou that will have to be the subject of future studies, but 
we shall have to touch upon a few here inasmuch as they have 
been involved in our translations. One is the term lu-ching JAF, 
literally “ huts and wells,” but certainly not used at all times in 
that literal sense; rather the term seems to have stood as a 
synonym for the ching-t‘ien complex itself. We have translated 
it as seemed best in each passage. Another puzzling term is t‘ien- 
ch‘ou FAR. Although it has been translated as “ grain and hemp 
fields,” we are not satisfied that any such differentiation can be 
made, especially for the early periods. It seems rather to be a 
term referring to the furrows of the fields. The verb chih till seems 
to be used in reference to the ching-t‘ien system to mean “ divid- 
ing up the land into the strips ”; we have translated it “ parceling 
out the land.” Further studies will probably bring out the true 
significance of this use of the word; we give this as a tentative 
solution. Several other words seem to be used in a technical sense 
related to the formation of the strips; for example, ch‘ien-mo BThA 
(variously written) , and p‘an ®?. We believe them to be similar 
to the “balks” and “headlands” of the old English system. 
Finally, the use of the word ching “ the well ” as one of the words 
in the binom, ching-t‘ien; it is usually said that the well was in the 
very center of the ching-t‘ien and that is the reason for its inclu- 
sion in the name. Cut Ch‘ao-ting believes that the well was the 
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nucleus of the first irrigation system, and therefore the fields 
referred to in the ching-t‘ien complex are only the irrigated fields. 
We have come to no decision on the problem, too much is yet to 
be solved, but we wonder if there is any very close connection 
between the word “ well ” and the ching sound used in this binom. 
Might it not be profitable to investigate the possibility that a 
homophone with some determinative is meant? 

It is evident from the foregoing that much is yet to be done on 
the ching-t‘ien problem, but we believe that beginning with the 
concept of the mow as similar to the old English “ strip ” might 
help. For example, the following description of the English system 
has many characteristics analogous to the ancient Chinese land 
organization: 

The whole arable area of an uninclosed township was usually divided up 
by turf balks into as many thousands of these strips as its limits would 
contain, and the tithing maps of many parishes . . . show remains of them 
still existing, although the process of ploughing up the balks and throwing 
many strips together had gradually been going on for centuries. (SEEBOHM, 
op. cit. 3-4.) 


One last word needs to be said about the other side of the 
ching-t‘ien system: the social organization associated with it. If 
one again examines the discussions about the interdependence of 
the members of the ching-t‘ien communities from the point of 
view of the functions made imperative by a strip-system agri- 
cultural economy, it is not difficult to understand the need for 
co-operative living. Vladimir G. SrmKuHovirTcu in his little essay, 
“ Hay and History,” Political Science Quarterly 28 (1913) .385- 
403) gives us an excellent picture of such an existence. 
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Foreword 


Professor Tune Tso-pin, during his visit to Cambridge in Janu- 
ary, 1948, kindly presented to the Harvard-Yenching Institute 
four large sheets which contain ten examples of early tortoise-shell 
inscriptions. These exact facsimile copies of whole and fragmen- 
tary pieces, together with the running commentary, are in his own 
hand. All the shells were excavated by the Academia Sinica at 
Hsiao-t‘un “4 of An-yang, and, with the exception of Examples 
6, 7, and 9, were from the thirteenth excavation of 1936. They 
all belong to the Wu-ting HT (1339-1281 B.C.) period, i.e., 
the first of the five periods of tortoise-shell and bone inscriptions 
according to Professor Tuna’s scheme of division. 

Suffering from the war, the Academia Sinica has only recently 
begun to issue definitive reports on the excavations in 1936 and 
1937,’ but the tremendous number of tortoise-shell pieces which 
were discovered in a round store-pit during the thirteenth exca- 
vation * have not been published. These four sheets, originally 
prepared for the Third National Art Exhibition in Chungking 


*The Chung-kuo k‘ao-ku-hsiieh-pao Has sAaR 2 (1947) is a continuation of 
the T'ien-yeh k‘ao-ku pao-kao A E$B ARE 1 (1936), which in turn is a con- 
tinuation of the An-yang fa-chiieh pao-kao RB SiR. 4 vols. (1929-1933) . 

? Over 17,000 pieces of tortoise shells were discovered in this store-pit. Cf. Sar 
Chang-ju’s Awe tn article, on important discoveries during the 8th, 9th, 13th, 14th 
and 15th excavations, in the Liu-t‘ung pich-lu NTR] BYE 1 (1945).28-31. This 
article by Mr. Sura is roughly identical with pp. 13-44 of his more extensive article, 
on recent discoveries at Yin-hsii, An-yang, with a note on the stratification of the site, 
in the Chung-kuo k‘ao-ku-hsiieh-pao 2, which was in the hands of the printer in 1940 
although its publication was delayed by the war to 1947. 
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from December 1942 to January 1943, offer a good preview. The 
running commentary is addressed to the public instead of experts; 
it is nevertheless interesting and merits a résumé in English. 

It may not be out of place to say a few words here on Professor 
Tuna’s valuable work, Yin-li p‘u SRR, published in four vol- 
umes in 1945. Besides being an excellent introduction on the 
Shang calendar, chronology, and institutions in general, the chron- 
ological tables provide a convenient exhibition of dated events 
under the Shang' dynasty. Many related fragments are here 
pieced together and much new light is thrown on the history of 
ancient China. 

One of the main contributions is the distinction between earlier 
and later institutions in Shang times. The practices under the 
energetic ruler, Wu-ting, are taken to represent the older system 
prior to many new changes which were undoubtedly introduced 
by Tsu-chia WH (1273-1241 B.C.). Professor Tune cites his 
illustrations under four categories: 


(1) Sacrifice. According to the older practice, sacrifices were 
offered to supposed ancestors, including those prior to a remote 
Shang-chia -E', whereas the later system included only Shang- 


chia and subsequent ancestors. Unlike the older system, the new 
one also included more recent although less important ancestors. 
Under the new system at least five series of major sacrifices were 
regulated into cycles to be repeated periodically through the year, 
either independently or in combination. 

(2) Calendar. The old practice was to add the intercalary 
month at the end of a year and invariably to name it the thir- 
teenth moon. The reformed calendar permits an intercalary 
month after any moon by repeating it. This makes it possible to 
supply immediate correction when the difference between the 
lunar year and the solar year amounts to a substantial number of 
days, instead of waiting until the end of the year. 

(3) Language. A number of characters changed their form and 
use. For example, the character wang © for “king” is O** in 


*In this case, as in that of other rare characters occurring in this article, a box 
with superscribed letter refers the reader to the table at the end of the article, where 
the character in question will be found identified by a corresponding letter. 
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earlier inscriptions, but O° in the later period. This difference 
has been noted by the Canadian scholar, J. M. Menzies. Professor 
Tune’s suggestion is that, since wang is the picture of a seated 
king, Tsu-chia perhaps considered it more respectable for him to 
have a cap or crown on his head. 

(4) Divination. Unlike the earlier period, questions of many 
fewer categories were later asked. Divinations on rain, good 
harvest, solar and lunar eclipses, birth of children, dreams, illness, 
and death, which were often made in Wu-ting’s period, became 
much less frequent from the reign of Tsu-chia. This probably 
indicates a tendency toward rationalism. 


The new practices by Tsu-chia were generally followed by later 
Shang kings, with only a brief interval under Wén-wu-ting KIT 
(1222-1210 B.C.), who attempted a revival of the Wu-ting 
system but succeeded in no more than a superficial manner. 

The above is merely a summary of some conclusions in the 
Yin-li p‘u, Shang-pien #% 1.b-4b. For dates of Shang kings, 
Professor Tuna’s chronology is tentatively followed. The lunar 
eclipse of November 24, 1311 B.C., which serves as an important 
peg of Professor Tuna’s chronology, has been verified by Professor 
H. H. Duss,* although cases of discrepancy are found in the 
calculation of other eclipses. Professor TUNG may have to make 
changes in his exact dating scheme, but his contribution to the 
arrangement of datable inscriptions in their relative sequence 
can hardly be overestimated. 


Example 1: Obverse and reverse sides of a plastron, No. 
13.0.10110. 


This is the largest plastron ever excavated. It is about 44 cm. 
in length and 35 cm. in width. Tortoise shells were presented to 
the Shang dynasty as tribute from vassal states or individual 
subjects. Thus the Tribute of Yii says, “ From the country of the 
nine Kéang [Chiang] the great tortoise was presented.”* Like 


8“ A Canon of Lunar Eclipses for Anyang and China, -1400 to -1000,” HJAS 10 
(1947) . 162-178. 

*Leace, The Shoo King 116-117. This quotation is to illustrate that tortoise shells 
came from the South. The date of the chapter “ Yii-kung” is of course disputable. It is 
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many others, this shell came also from the South. Mr. Wu Hsien- 
wén f2)K3C , who has consulted J. E. Gray’s Catalogue of Shield 
Reptiles in the Collection of the British Museum, finds a similar 
species which comes from the Malay Peninsula. 

After restoration one may count on the reverse side 204 
drilled and chiseled holes of which 50 were used, i. e., heated by 
hot sticks for divination. On the surface there are eight inscrip- 
tions, all on the offering of sacrifices. The two sacrifices O° 
(fi) and 04, named here, are characteristic of the Wu-ting period. 
So too is the mention of I Yin ## as Huang Yin RF There- 
fore, we have named the shell Wu-ting ta-kuei KT, or the 
Great Tortoise Shell of the Wu-ting period. 

Note on the colors used in the facsimile: The shape and 
pattern of the shell, the oracle cracks called chao Jk, and the 
inscriptions are all copied in dark brown. When the incisions are 
filled with red (cinnabar) or black pigments for clarity and adorn- 
ment,° red or black ink is used. The written but not inscribed 
words are represented in reddish brown to resemble the original 
color. The parts tentatively supplied are in yellow (reproduced 
in grey). Black parallel lines are drawn in those holes which were 


used. 


Example 2: Obverse and reverse sides of a plastron, No. 
13.0.23351. 

A characteristic of this specimen is that the oracle cracks were 
made clearer by incision. The words ‘#(4#)##2CZ in one in- 
scription refer to Hsiao-i “2 (1349-1340 B.C.) as Father I. 
Thus it is possible to date the shell in the Wu-ting period. It 
bears inscriptions on both sides. Divinations ask whether a wife 


interesting to note that the character na #§ for “to present” is replaced in the 
Shih chi 2.9a by ju A,, which is the character actually used on many receipt records 
on tortoise shells. For a detailed study see Hu Hou-hsiian AAJ‘ , Chia-ku-hsiieh 
Shang-shih lun-ts‘ung "A PARR Paes Ch‘u-chi AN AE 4.1a-23a. 

5 Prof. Tuna follows the traditional commentaries of classics in identifying Huang 
Yin (or Pao Héng FG ) with I Yin. A more recent study by Cuana Chéng-lang 
PH edisgtct (note on the character fa in the Liu-t‘ung pieh-lu 1.4-5) has argued 
convincingly that I Yin and Huang Yin were two different persons, ministers of 
the ruler T‘ang #} and his successor T‘ai-chia y a) respectively. 

®°Cf. R. S. Brirron, “ Oracle-bone Color Pigments,” HJAS 2 (1937) . 1-3. 
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of Wu-ting will be “lucky ” O° (3%) and give birth to a son,’ 
whether a prince will be cured of his illness, etc. On the reverse 
side the characters were smeared in black and their position cor- 
responds to the oracle cracks on the obverse side. On the right 
bridge (lateral shield to close the gap between flippers) there are 
the words 0'(#&)AM%+ “Ch‘in presented forty,” which is a 
record of the people who paid the tribute in tortoise shells and 
the quantity received. 


Example 3: Obverse and reverse sides of a plastron, No. 
13.0.15852. 


The oracle cracks are also carved. The front side bears an 
inscription asking whether the King should go deer-hunting and 
the reverse a corresponding record, which reads, “ Did not hunt 
this day [on account of] wind.” On the right bridge of the 
reverse is a record “ Ch‘iieh # presented 150 [tortoise shells].” 
The state of Ch‘iieh was to the southwest of the Shang. This and 
the next example, which bears the same record and was discovered 
with it, were probably offered as part of the very tribute here 
recorded. The shells apparently had been scraped smooth and 
polished before presentation. The diviner or scribe who received 
them made the record, sometimes with his signature. The holes, 
however, were drilled and chiseled only later. This is proved by 
the fact that the character wu for “five” is damaged on both 
shells by chiseling. 


7 This and similar divinations on the birth of children indicate discrimination against 
women in ancient China. The reader may recall the following lines in the Shih ching 
(Lecce, The She King 306-307): 

“Sons shall be born to him: — 
They will be put to sleep on couches 
They will be clothed in robes: 
They will have sceptres to play with .. . 


“Daughters shall be born to him: 
They will be put to sleep on the ground 
They will be clothed with wrappers: 
They will have tiles to play with .. .” 
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Example 4: Obverse and reverse sides of a plastron, No. 
13.0.13536. 

The inscriptions were written by 0%, an identified diviner * of 
the Wu-ting period. The incised characters were smeared red and 
the oracle cracks black. The record “ Ch‘iieh presented 150” on 
the right bridge of the reverse is also smeared red. Along the 
central vertical line are characters written but never inscribed. 
They were clearly done with a brush. The color of these characters 
is brown, probably ‘a mixture of black and red. The words on 
both sides contain records on the same day hsin-ssi of the second 
moon and by the same diviner. 


Example 5: Front and back view of the upper half of a plastron, 
No. 13.0.14047. 

The oracle cracks are again carved. The inscription at the top is 
in rather large characters smeared red. It is by 0", another 
identified diviner of the Wu-ting period who apparently was fond 
of huge characters. The style of this inscription is elegant and 
smooth, whereas other inscriptions by him, like those in the Yin- 
hsii shu-ch‘i ching-hua Sin 2X A# , are free and vigorous. This 
specimen provides an example of an inscription continuous from 
one side to the other. Starting from the words ping-shén (a date) , 
the divination concerns the offering of a wine sacrifice and a 
record of the weather during daylight and night of the day 7-ssi 
on which the sacrifice was offered. On the corner in small char- 
acters is another divination made on a ping-wu day by D® (the 
scribe of No. 4 above) asking whether a wine sacrifice should be 
offered on the coming chia-yin day, while on the corresponding 
part of the reverse, we read, “On the ninth day, chia-yin, wine 
sacrifice was not offered and it rained.” 

The Niao-hsing 42 (Bird Star) mentioned in the first in- 
scription presumably refers to the Chu-ch‘iich 742 (Red Bird) , 
which embraces the seven constellations of the southern quarter 


® It was an epoch-making discovery made by Prof. Tune that the names of the chén- 
jén HA or diviners may be used as a criterion to date inscriptions. For a summary 
in English, see Prof. Creet’s Studies in Early Chinese Culture (1937) 10-12. 
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of the sky. It also appears in the “ Yao-tien ” of the Shu ching:° 
“<The day’ he said ‘is of the medium length, and the star is 
Neaou [Niao]: you may thus exactly determine mid-spring.’” We 
also have an oracle inscription which mentions the star Huo * 
(Fire) , which likewise appears in the “ Yao-tien” :*° “‘ The day’ 
said he ‘ is at its longest and the star is Ho (Huo): you may thus 
exactly determine mid-summer.’” These records, together with 
mention of solar and lunar eclipses in the Wu-ting period, indicate 
the advanced astronomical knowledge of the Shang people.*’ 


Example 6: Obverse side of a plastron, about two-thirds preserved, 
No. 3.0.1861 (Third excavation) , published in the An-yang 
fa-chiieh pao-kao No. 3, 1931 (Tune Tso-pin’s notes on four 
large tortoise shells 423-441) and the Yin-hsti wén-tzi chia- 
pien Bekit 30 A fd P]. 2122. 


This specimen illustrates several points: 


(1) A divination was made on each kuei ® day to precast the 
luck for the next hsiin 4) or ten-day period. This was sometimes 
done by diviners in turn. 

(2) The style of this periodical divination was stereotyped: * 
“ Divination on X-day, Diviner-Y declaring the query, whether 
the [ensuing] ten-day period will be without ill. Z-moon.” The 
position of the inscriptions on the shell is regular. 

(3) From the fact that there was a kuei-yu day in the twelfth 
moon and another kuei-yu in the second moon, we infer that the 
thirteenth moon and the first moon together had only five kuei 
days. This seems to indicate that there were longer and shorter 
moons of thirty and twenty-nine days respectively and that the 
Shang calendar had lunar moons instead of solar months. 


® Lecce, The Shoo King 19. 

1° Ibid. 19-20. 

‘1 A photographic reproduction of this plastron may be found on Pls. 8 and 9 of 
Suu Chang-ju’s article in the Chung-kuo k‘ao-ku-hsiieh-pao 2, and a facsimile copy 
with the discussion in the Yin-li p‘u, Hsia-pien FP #fij 3.1a-2b. Also see “The Origin 
of Twenty-eight Mansions in Astronomy ” by Coching Cuu in Popular Astronomy 50 
(1947) . 1-17. 

** Also see R. S. Brirron, Fifty Shang Inscriptions (1940) 58. 
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(4) From the fact that in other inscriptions the twelfth moon 
immediately precedes the first moon, we conclude that this thir- 
teenth moon was intercalated to adjust the lunar to the solar year. 


According to the Yin-li p‘u, Hsia-pien 5.9a-11a, the thirteenth 
moon had twenty-nine days and the next year was the fifty-first 
year of Wu-ting, or 1289 B.C. The other possibility, that the 
thirteenth moon had thirty days and the first moon twenty-nine, 
does not fit into any of the fifty-nine years in the reign of Wu- 
ting. And the names of the diviners on this shell limit its date 
to the Wu-ting period. 


Example 7: Left part of a plastron, No. 4.0.278 (Fourth excava- 
tion) , published in the Yin-hsii wén-tzii chia-pien, Pl. 3177. 
This specimen illustrates a six-column system of registering 
divination on ten-day periods. The portion preserved contains a 
column of nine inscriptions, each on a kuei-yu day. The whole 
shell may be reconstructed by adding to its right five columns on 
the other five kuei days. The inscriptions on the shell probably 
totaled fifty-four or sixty-six. 

Only the two inscriptions on the top are marked with months, 
the seventh and the fifth moon. This is not sufficient to deter- 
mine the year because among the fifty-nine years under Wu-ting, 
twenty-four had a kuwei-yu day in the seventh moon and also 
another in the fifth. But on the top corner there is an inscription 
asking whether Mei #, a wife of Wu-ting, will be lucky and give 
birth to a son. Probably the shell can be dated in the early part 
of Wu-ting’s reign. 


Example 8: Obverse and reverse sides of the right half of a 
carapace, No. 13.0.14048. 
Carapaces were used only in halves.’* On the reverse, the five 
sections of words in reddish brown were written with a brush by 
an identified diviner of the Wu-ting period. These characters were 


18 The use of carapaces was for a time not well known even among experts. Follow- 
ing earlier authorities, Mr. Ts‘ut Chi has made the incorrect assertion, “The back 
shell was discarded and only the shell of the belly kept for divination” (A Short 
History of Chinese Civilization [1943] 23-24). 
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not inscribed. It is apparent that strokes were made generally 
from the top downwards and from left to right, exactly like 
modern calligraphy. The carving, however, was done differently, 
the vertical strokes first and the horizontal strokes next. 

On the upper left corner of the front side and the upper right 
corner of the reverse side are corresponding divinations asking 
whether or not the Ti ? will grant rain. Evidently the Shang 
people believed that it was Ti, the Supreme God,” who controlled 
rain. From similar examples we find that a divination on the 
granting of rain was usually made between the eleventh moon and 
the third moon, roughly November to March, when the season is 
dry in North China but water is needed for wheat.’° 

On the lower right corner is the signature of diviner 0", under 
a record of receipt: “ Wu presented two [while the King] was 
at 0 (a place name).” The “two” refers to two halves of a 
carapace. This receipt record is similar to those made on the 
bridge of plastrons as discussed above. In the case of a water- 
buffalo scapula,’* the record was made on a cross section of the 
joint. 

This shell contains 108 drilled and chiseled holes, of which 68 
were used. 


Example 9: Fragment of a carapace, No. 4.0.124 (Fourth excava- 
tion) , published in the Yin-hsii wén-tzi chia-pien, Pl. 3056. 
This is a solid and shiny piece. The characters were written by 
diviner 0%. The smeared red color still looks fresh and beautiful. 
This fragment, together with a number of others pieced together, 
tells about the invasion of a state 0 by the O* 7 * toward the 


*Tt is probable that Ti was originally believed to be the first ancestor of the 
Shang. Cf. Kvo Mo-jo BRA. Pu-tzu t‘ung-tsuan bP Bes K‘ao-shih Be 
76b-77b; Hu Hou-hsiian, ibid. Ch‘u-chi 2.la-29a; and J. M. Menzies, God in Ancient 
China (pamphlet, 1936) 1-5. 

*5 In summer the common divination on weather was whether one would meet with 
rain. See Yin-li p‘u, Hsia-pien 9.45b-47a. 

16 The Chinese character used here is the vague niu -E but it seems fairly certain 
that the oracular scapula was of the water buffalo. 

17 These invaders from the west of the Shang became a great concern in this period. 
Wu-ting had to raise thousands of troops each time he campaigned against them 
and their allies. Dr. R. S. Brirron in his Fifty Shang Inscriptions (pp. 6-20) has ably 
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end of the twenty-ninth year of Wu-ting. It was first reported to 
the Shang that four places were devastated and later their names 
were added. Cf. Yin-li p‘u, Hsia-pien 9.2a, 6b, 8a, and 9a. 


The Shang method of writing illustrated by the character kao ®: 


The facsimile is made from a photographic enlargement. The 
numbers one to eight indicate the order of strokes. 


Method of incision of characters in the tortoise shell: 


First step—Rotating the shell so that the inscription is inverted, 
first carve the (proper) left side (now on the right) of all vertical 
and curved strokes. The knife is to be held straight and to move 
downwards. 

Second step—Restoring the normal orientation, carve the right 
side of the same strokes. The knife is to be held slanting, so as 
to form an angle with the first incisions. These strokes are com- 
pleted by removal of the slender fragments between cuts. 

Third step—Rotating the shell ninety degrees clockwise, incise 
the upper side of all horizontal strokes. The knife again is to be 
held straight. 

Fourth step—Reversing the shell, carve the lower side of these 
strokes and excise the fragments to complete the character. Cin- 
nabar was filled into the characters in Example 9. The above 
description is based not only on photographic enlargements but 
also on microscopic examination. The order of strokes is deduced 
from the angles and intersections of the incised lines. The four 
steps were not independently repeated for each character but a 
number of characters were carved at a single time. Whole 
inscriptions exist in which only the vertical strokes were carved. 


Example 10: A reshaped piece of carapace, No. 13.0.1350. 


An extraordinary example of remodeling of a carapace, dis- 
covered during the thirteenth excavation but not known before. 


discussed the situation. Various identifications of this tribe have been proposed 
(Hu Hou-hsiian, op. cit. 2.la-3la). Prof. Tuna believes it to be the famous Kuei-fang 
BB FF which appears in several ancient texts (Yin-li p‘u, Hsia-pien 9.38b-43b). The 


problem seems still open. 
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From the right half of a smaller carapace the part near the margin 
has been worked into a long oval.’* It contains eleven oracle 
cracks.- The divination was on a certain tribe O'% and the 
diviner was 0°. 


as AF gw ds 
bA Cte he kz 
C. fy 


a 


*® Similar remodeled pieces discovered during the 18th excavation often have a 
hole in the center apparently for stringing. Cf. Pls. 8 and 9 in Sa1H Chang-ju’s article 
in the Chung-kuo-k‘ao-ku hsiieh-pao 2. 
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THE INTRODUCTION OF WESTERN INDUSTRY TO 
JAPAN DURING THE LAST YEARS OF 
THE TOKUGAWA PERIOD 


Tuomas C, SMITH 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


The modern period of Japanese history is generally dated from 
1868, the year of the Meiji Restoration. Like most dates used 
in defining historical periods, this one gives the illusion of a sharp 
break in historical development that did not occur in fact, for 
many distinctive characteristics of modern Japan may be clearly 
traced at least as far back as the Tokugawa period. Even so 
recent a feature as industrialization began in the closing years 
of the “feudal” period with the introduction of Western tech- 
nology and methods in several branches of industry. It will be 
the purpose of this paper to describe the conditions under which 
this movement began, the scope and character of the process, and 
to attempt to estimate its significance for the industrial history 
of the Meiji period. 


1 


It is a fact of capital significance in the history of the Far East 
that industrialization began earlier and progressed more rapidly 
in Japan than elsewhere. An important reason for this was the 
relatively advanced state that Western studies, and particularly 
the applied sciences, had reached in Japan by the initial phases of 
industrialization. . 

It will be recalled that the Tokugawa Shégun had cut Japan 
off from all intercourse with Europe, save for a restricted com- 
merce permitted the Dutch at Nagasaki, just on the eve of those 
great scientific achievements of the seventeenth century that were 
to lead indirectly to machine industry and the conquest of much 
of the Far East by European nations. Despite the enormous 
handicaps that isolation imposed, Japanese scholars tediously 
expanded their knowledge of Western science, geography, and 
armaments throughout the eighteenth century by the study and 
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translation of Dutch books.* The movement, heretofore depen- 
dent upon the efforts of individual scholars, was given powerful 
official support shortly after the turn of the century. In 1808, 
the Bakufu 4#H¥,? which had been translating Western works on 
the calendar for several years, obtained the services of BABA 
Sajiro 38feTH6 (1787-1822) , an illustrious rangakusha WSS: 
or “ Dutch scholar,” and commenced the translation of Western 
geographical works. The work of Baba Sajird marked the be- 
ginnings of an official translation bureau, at which some of the 
most celebrated rangakusha of the time were employed. The 
activity of this bureau, together with the work of similar enter- 
prises undertaken by individual daimyéd K%,*° resulted in the 
translation and collection of Dutch works on such a variety of 
subjects as medicine, chemistry, shipbuilding, mechanics, mining, 
mathematics, physics, and pyrotechnics and the translation of an 
encyclopedia, which ran to seventy volumes and required twenty- 
eight years to complete.‘ 

The appearance of Prrry’s squadron in Edo Bay gave the 
movement a new urgency. “ The necessity of defense against the 
barbarians,” a Mito AF official commented in 1854, “ requires 
that we know them and know ourselves; there is no other way to 
know them than through Dutch learning.” * It was for this pur- 
pose that the Bakufu established a school for Western studies 


1C. R. Boxer, Jan Companie in Japan, 1600-1817, An essay on the cultural, artistic, 
and scientific influence exercised by Hollanders in Japan from the seventeenth to the 
nineteenth centuries (The Hague, 1936), Chaps. 3, 4. 

? Bakufu literally means “ tent government,” hence military government or shogunate. 

’ The term daimyé denotes the hereditary head of a territorial government, of which 
there were over two hundred in the Tokugawa period, and in which the daimyé enjoyed 
a high degree of independence despite definite obligations and limitations on his power 
imposed by the Shégun. 

4 Numata Jiro ¥ FARES. “ Bansho-shirabesho ni tsuite ” HSMP T 
(“ Regarding the Bansho-shirabesho”), Rekishi chiri KES HDB (History and 
Geography) 71 (May, 1938) .18-19. To expedite work on the encyclopedia, which was 
begun in 1811 and not completed until 1839, only items of practical utility were 
included. The pragmatic character of the selections may be seen from the Japanese 
title given the work, Kosei shimpen BA: Bias (New Book for the Welfare of the 
People). 

° Toxucawa koéshaku ke BEER ed.. Mito han shiryé 7K BER (Historical 
Materials on the Mito Han) (Toky6, 1916) 1.919. 
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called the Bansho-shirabesho ##04/7 in 1855.° Language study 
was necessarily the most important part of the program, and its 
development is a rough index of the progress of the school. In- 
struction was at first offered only in the Dutch language, but 
English and French were added in 1860, German in 1861, and 
Russian in 1864." Facilities for specialized study in the several 
branches of “ Western learning” (ydgaku *#%) were also de- 
veloped, as foreign books and translations were accumulated and 
the general “ Dutch scholar” on the faculty with a smattering of 
knowledge on many subjects tended to become a specialist in one 
of them. Government regulations in 1864 fixed the curriculum to 
include astronomy, geography, mathematics, physics, refining 
(seirengaku ¥i3® ) , and painting, and there were four instructors 
in chemistry at the school in 1866.° 

Although samurai -E were admitted to the Bansho-shirabesho 
without distinction as to the han ¥#° from which they came, most 
of the han also undertook independent programs to promote a 
knowledge of Western languages and “ Western learning ” among 
their samurat. Rangaku, or “ Dutch learning,’ was introduced 
as a subject of study into many han schools.*? Choshi #/4 sent 
young samurai to Nagasaki to study Dutch," giving them official 


* The school was successively known as the Bansho-shirabesho, the Yésho-shirabesho 
TES, the Kaiseisho By Abas , and Tokyé Imperial University. Hons6 Eijir6 AE 
SBYEBK, ed., Meiji ishin keizai shi kenkya BAYA MER REGS BBTZE (Studies in the 
Economic History of the Meiji Restoration) (Toky6, 1930) 5. 

7™ Numata, “ Bansho-shirabesho,” 29-31. In 1866 the school had 17 instructors in 
Dutch, 10 in English, 6 in German, 4 in French; no instructors in Russian are listed 
for 1866. 

5 Ibid. 31-82. For a list of the subjects in which lectures were given at the school 
in 1866, see Okurashd KYRA ed., Nihon zaisei keizai shirys A AUBREY 
(Historical Materials on the Finances and the Economy of Japan) (Tdkyé, 1922-25) 
10.960. 

® The territory under the jurisdiction of a daimyd was known as a han. The term 
han is usually translated as “ fief,’ but the strong European connotations of this word 
are not appropriate to Tokugawa Japan, and the Japanese terminology has therefore 
been used. 

2°Numata “ Bansho-shirabesho,” 24. 

1 Hore Yasuzd $RYL PRIM, “Yamaguchi han ni okeru bakumatsu no yéshiki 
kogys ” [ly REIT BS FEKPER LS (“ Western-style Industries in the Yama- 
guchi Han at the end of the Tokuwaga Period”), Keizai ronséd A oe aE (The 
Economic Review) 40 (Jan. 1935). 155, 164. 
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preferment upon their return,’ and after 1864, the han employed 
several Englishmen as language instructors.* Tosa + sent 
samurai to Nagasaki and Edo for the study of European artillery 
as early as 1843; lectures on “ Western learning ” were afterwards 
introduced into the routine of the han school, and instruction in 
English and French was commenced in 1866.** Mito began in- 
struction in Dutch in 1832; the program was permitted to lapse 
after the loss of the instructor to the Edo police authorities but 
was revived in 1855 and continued until the Restoration. But 
it was in Satsuma B# and Saga #&% that Western studies were 
most highly developed, and it is interesting to note that these 
han were also leaders in introducing Western industry. 

Satsuma possessed an exceptionally favorable location for the 
development of Western studies. Her territories lay close by 
Nagasaki and the Ryikya Islands, which until 1854 were the sole 
means of direct access to Europeans.’® Equally important was 
the character of the Lord of Satsuma in the years immediately 
before and after Perry. Surmazu Nariakira AH (1809- 
1858) was himself a student of Dutch and an enthusiastic patron 
of “ Western learning.” Before becoming daimyo in 1851, he had 


72 A case in point is NakagimMa Jihei FA E5762, who came from a family of low 
rank and rose to a high position in the Chishi bureaucracy through a knowledge of 
Dutch and English. Horre Yasuzé, “ Nakajima Jihei to Yamaguchi han no ydéshiki 
kégyo” (“Nakajima Jihei and Western-style Industry in the Yamaguchi Han”), 
Keizai ronsé 40 (May, 1935) .135-37. 

18 Horie, “ Yamaguchi han,” 156. 

%*Erd Tsuneharv. YL§f{HY4, “ Bakumatsu ni okeru Kochi han no shinseisaku ” 
FKL KV S BANOO MBF (“The New Policy of the Kéchi Han in the 
Bakumatsu Period”), Keizai shi kenkyi (Studies in Economic History) 14 (Sept. 
1935) .1-2, 4, 12. 

1° Mito han shiryd 1.916, 919, 921. There was an interesting element of conservatism 
associated with the program begun in 1855. All persons were forbidden to study 
Dutch save those specially designated by the han government because “ Western 
studies have become increasingly fashionable of late, a fact which may in the future 
give rise to serious evils.” Ibid. 922. 

16 Satsuma carried on a large-scale, illicit commerce with Chinese junks that touched 
at the islands, which had been a dependency of the han since their conquest in 1609. 
It has also been established that Satsuma was in contact with French and Dutch 
traders in the Ryiikyiis before the first commercial treaty in 1858. Tsucurya Takao 
LEGGE. Héken shakai hékai katei no kenkyi PALS HAR OWE 


(A Study of the Disintegration of Feudal Society) (Tdkyé, 1927) 527-29. 
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commissioned the translation of numerous Dutch books, among 
them an important work on steamships, and had been active in 
the collection of scientific works, particularly in the field of 
chemistry in which he had a special interest.” 

In the year he became daimy0d, Nariakira established the 
Seirenjo S288 as a laboratory for the study of the practical 
applications of Western science. Here experiments based on Dutch 
works were made on such problems as the plating of metals, the 
bleaching of silk and cotton cloth, and the manufacture of acids, 
alcohol, and glass. A model reverberatory furnace was built and 
experiments conducted on the smelting of iron ore.** The activities 
of the Seirenjo were continued after the death of Nariakira in 
1858, and in 1865 the policy of promoting “ Western learning,” 
with which his name is inseparably associated, was carried to its 
logical conclusion by the dispatch of fifteen young samurai to 
Europe as students.*® 

Saga, like Satsuma, was favored by geography. Nagasaki was 
located in the province of Hizen JET, a large part of which was 
Saga territory, and responsibility for the defense of the port in 
alternate years provided exceptional opportunities for direct, if 
clandestine, relations with the Dutch. As early as 1804 Saga was 
sending students to Nagasaki to study “ Dutch medicine ” (ran’i- 
gaku bA#$) ,2° and a medical school (Igakkan Be SH ) , based on 
the accumulated body of “Dutch” medical knowledge, was 
opened by the han in 1834." In 1851, the Rangakury6 MB or 


*7 Ibid. 490. 

18 Ibid. 489, 491. 

1° Three Satsuma officials accompanied the students abroad to study European 
industry. Ibid. 512-13. 

°° The first student seems to have been SHimamoto Yoshimasa Fs AS BSE, who 
was sent to Nagasaki sometime before the Bunka era (1804-1818). Ero Tsunehkaru, 
“ Takashima tanko ni okeru kyihan makki no Nichiei kyédé kigy6 ” BB RUT A= HS 
wv SE EKMD A dete lA] 3E (“The Joint Anglo-Japanese Undertaking in 
the Final Period of the Old Han at the Takashima Coal Mine”), Keizai shi kenkya 
18 (Feb., 1935). 42. 

*1 Ibid. 48. The interest of Saga in Western medicine was not exceptional. It 
was the first branch of “ Western learning” to attract interest in other han; study 
of the subject had progressed so far by 1859 that an American physician could 
report that: “Already are our systems of medicine and surgery in practice to a large 
extent throughout the Empire.” The Nautical Magazine and Naval Chronicle (Nov. 
1859) 569. 
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Bureau of Dutch Studies, was established. Although instruc- 
tion was confined to the Dutch language and Western military 
science, a number of the graduates of the school were sent to 
Nagasaki to study shipbuilding, mechanics, and electricity under 
Dutch instructors.” 

In 1852, Saga established a Seirenjo THIRAT of the kind opened 
by Satsuma the previous year.” Like the Kagoshima #£5i& insti- 
tution, study was based on Dutch books and focused on the 
applied sciences. The Saga Seirenjo studied photography, tele- 
graphy, spinning, and sugar refining among other subjects and 
by 1855 had built models of the telegraph and steamship for ex- 
perimental purposes.* The extraordinary interest of Saga in 
technology is indicated by the fact that the two representatives 
chosen by the han to accompany a Bakufu mission to the United 
States in 1860 were selected from among members of the Seirenjo.”* 
The observations of these emissaries in the United States resulted 
in the final educational undertaking of the han before the Meiji 
Restoration. Instruction in Dutch, which was reported to be an 
unduly circuitous approach to Western science, was dropped, and 
an English language school (eigakuryo ##%) was founded at 
Nagasaki in 1865.”° 

The most striking feature of the early history of “ Western 
learning ” in Japan is the exceptional interest shown in the applied 
sciences. The reason for this is obvious. The period in which 
these studies were coming to maturity coincided with the most 
serious crisis in Japan’s foreign relations since the Mongol in- 
vasions. The material superiority of the West had been clearly 
demonstrated by the Opium War (1839-1842) , and the increas- 


22 E16, “ Takashima tanké,” 43. 

*3 Ibid. 51. It is interesting to note that several of the principal technicians and 
scientists employed at the Seirenjo were brought in from outside the Saga han, a 
measure that constituted a departure from the traditional policy of the han. Ism- 
curo Tadanori 44% iff #f was a scientist from the Tamba han {BH By Ee; Nakamura 
Yorisuke KR FY -Zy HR was a KySto chemist; Tanaka Chikae FA FRULYL was from 
Kurume. 

*¢ Ibid. 53. 
eee two representatives were Ismicuro Tadanori and Fuxurant Keiko jii4> 

. Ibid. 58. 


2° Ibid. 43. 
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ingly frequent appearance of European ships in Japanese waters 
suggested the probability that Japan would soon be put to a test 
that China had already failed.” It is not strange, then, that the 
Japanese showed a clear partiality for those branches of “ Western 
learning ” which, it was believed, gave the Westerners their mar- 
gin of superiority. “It is a most amazing fact,” Sakuma Shézan 
feA RW (1811-1864) commented, “ that, with the invention of 
the steamship, the magnet, and the telegraph, they now appear to 
control the laws of nature.” ** 

Once the military potentialities of Western technology had been 
grasped, it was but a short step to the attempt to develop the 
industries necessary for their realization. The fact that the Sho- 
gunate and the leading han, upon whom the principal burden of 
national defense fell, were acting under the compulsion of what 
they not unreasonably regarded as military necessity affected the 
early history of Western industry in Japan in two important 
respects. First, the earliest and most important of the Western 
industries developed during the Tokugawa period, such as iron, 
armaments, and shipbuilding, were of a military character. Con- 
sumer industries based on Western technology, such as cotton 
spinning, did not appear until the very end of the period. Second, 
the urgency of the new industries and the absence of a capitalist 
class with traditions and experience in industrial undertakings 
precluded the possibility of their development being left to 
private interests, and, consequently, the Western industries of 
the Tokugawa period were all owned and developed as government 


enterprises. 
2 
The significance of some measure of previous familiarity with 
Western science and technology, the directness of the connection 


between the crisis in Japan’s foreign relations and the intro- 
duction of Western industry, and the characteristic features of 


*T Tasonasnr Kiyoshi LE PRHSY, Kinsei gaikoku kankei shi UC PEAL BU RAGE 


(A History of Japanese Foreign Relations in the Tokugawa Period), (Tdkyé, 1940), 


Chaps. 6, 10, 12. 
*8 Quoted in Hono Eijird, “ A Survey of Economic Thought in the Closing Days 


of the Tokugawa Period,” Kyéto University Economic Review 18 (Oct. 1938) .25. 
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Western industry in the Tokugawa period may be seen in the 
history of specific industries in this period. 

Saga was the first han to introduce Western methods of smelting 
iron ore, a fact closely related to the defensive assignments of the 
han and the advanced state of Western studies in her territories. 
Since the seventeenth century Saga had been charged with re- 
sponsibility for the defense of Nagasaki in alternate years with the 
Fukuoka han allt 2° The inadequacy of defensive arrange- 
ments for the port had become apparent early in the nineteenth 
century, and in 1850 Saga drew up a plan for strengthening these 
defenses by emplacing a total of fifty-three guns, varying in size 
from twelve to one hundred and fifty pounds, on the islands lying 
immediately off the coast.*° At that time copper was almost ex- 
clusively used in casting weapons, for the traditional methods of 
smelting iron ore did not yield high-quality iron in sufficient 
quantities for the purpose. As guns were cast in increasing num- 
bers in the first half of the century, copper became prohibitively 
expensive and difficult to procure in quantity.** Confronted with 
the necessity of using iron to carry out such an extensive program 
of casting as its plans involved and of finding a more efficient 
means of smelting the ore, Saga, in 1850, built the first successful 
reverberatory furnace in Japan, using a Dutch book as guide.** 

The capacity of this furnace soon proved inadequate, and three 
additional furnaces were built in quick succession.** The success 
of the entire undertaking was verified in 1853 when an iron gun 
was satisfactorily cast from one of the new furnaces. SUGITANI 
Yasusuke #@HE4, the translator of the book upon which con- 


2° Ero, “ Takashima tanké,” 37. 

8° Ibid. 38-39. The estimated cost of casting and emplacing these weapons was 
208,145 ryd, of which 50,000 ryé were borrowed from the Bakufu. (For ry6, see 
note 49.) 

81 Ibid. 46; Mito han shiryd 1.345. On the traditional methods of smelting, see 
Oyama Futaré A WEA, “ Bakumatsu ni okeru ydshiki seitetsu jigys FEA t= 
BU SPER WAA (The Western-style Iron Industry in the Bakumatsu 
Period ”), Keizai shi kenkyi 20 (Aug. 1938) .28-25. 

82 Ibid 16; Horie, “ Yamaguchi han,” 153. A detailed construction sketch of the 
type of reverberatory furnace used in the Tokugawa period is to be found in Mito 
han shiryé 1.352 ff. 

88 Ero, “ Takashima tanké,” 48. 
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struction of the furnaces had been based, expressed his satisfaction 
with the results in his diary. “ Even though this gun is not yet 
the equal of Western guns,” he wrote, “ still the difference is not 
appreciable.” ** The daimyo of Saga must have shared SuGITANni’s 
opinion, for it is certain that Saga cast guns from iron on a 
considerable scale after 1853. No summary figures can be given, 
but an average of one hundred workers were employed in casting 
during the first three years of the enterprise, and Saga filled an 
order from the Bakufu for two hundred of the new guns before 
1857.*° 

Other han, as well as the Edo government, watched the progress 
of the Saga experiment with keen interest, for they were likewise 
compelled by the increasing pressure of foreign powers to expand 
their armaments despite the shortage of copper. Satsuma, Mito, 
and the Bakufu quickly followed the example of Saga, and by 
1858 all three had succeeded in building one or more reverberatory 
furnaces.*® Chéshi began a furnace but failed to complete it,” 
and Tosa, Jéshi -EJN, Tottori IK, and Kuroda i never 
progressed beyond the planning stage.** The reasons that these 
plans were left unfulfilled are not entirely clear, and they no 
doubt varied with individual han. But the case of Tosa, which 
found the project beyond its means, suggests that other han may 
have encountered similar financial difficulties.*° 

Even before the success of the Saga furnace had been demon- 
strated, Satsuma built a model of the furnace at the Seirenjo using 
SuGITANI’s translation. Experiments in the smelting of ore were 
made with the model, and in 1853 the han built a full-sized 


34The date of the entry is January 26, 1853. Quoted in Oyama, “ Yoshiki seitetsu 
jigyd,” 16. 

35 Bro, “Takashima tankd,” 49; Oyama, “Yoshiki seitetsu jigyd,” 16-17. One 
hundred of the guns cast for the Bakufu were thirty-eight pounders, and one hundred 
were eighty pounders. 


8° See below. 
®7 Choshii began construction of its furnace from sketches of the Saga furnace made 


by a Chéshii official. Work on the furnace was abandoned in November 1856, owing 
to the expense of the undertaking and the fact that Chédshi regarded the guns cast 
by Saga as unsatisfactory. Hortg, “ Yamaguchi han,” 161. 

8 Oyama, “ Yéshiki seitetsu jigyd,” 23. 

3° Ero, “ Kochi han no shinseisaku,” 20. 
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reverberatory furnace and a blast furnace (yokéro Hr St4#) the 
following year. Two additional furnaces of the reverberatory type 
were built in 1865. In the same year Satsuma built a sankaidai 
BibAt?, an apparatus powered by a water wheel for boring the 
solid iron gun barrels cast from the furnaces, from sketches of the 
device in a Dutch book.*° 

The iron produced with these furnaces was used chiefly for 
casting weapons, and a lively armaments industry developed at 
Kagoshima.** Surmazu Nariakira, the energetic daimyo of Sat- 
suma, also established a number of small workshops to turn out a 
variety of iron products such as carpentry tools and agricultural 
implements both for direct use by the han and for sale on the 
commercial market. The iron and armaments industry, together 
with these workshops and a number of others for sugar refining 
and for the manufacture of leather articles and paper, were col- 
lectively known as the Shiseikan Si ** Although there are no 
satisfactory data on the output of iron by Satsuma in this period, 
some suggestion of the size and importance of the industry is 
contained in the fact that twelve hundred workers were being 
employed at the Shisetkan in 1858.** 

The origin of the iron industry in Mito followed the same pat- 
tern as it had in Saga and Satsuma: the necessity for casting 
guns from iron led to the construction of Western-style furnaces 
for smelting ore.** There are, however, a number of details of the 
Mito industry which are of special interest. They indicate a sur- 
prising degree of co-operation among specific han and throw some 
light on the financial problems involved in the introduction of the 
new industry. 

Co-operation with other han antedated the actual introduction 
of Western industry by Mito. In this early period Tokucawa 
Nariaki #)!|#494% (1800-1860) , the Lord of Mito, had exchanged 
Dutch books with other daimyo including Surmazu Narioki ### 


“9 Tsucntya, Héken shakai hékai 491-94. 

‘2 Horie, Yasuzd, “Bakumatsu no gunji kigyo” #eKO RA LY (“Military 
Industries of the Bakumatsu Period ”), Keizai shi kenkyi 19 (May 1938) .4. 

“2 Tsucutya, op. cit. 491. 

“3 Ibid. 498. 

“4 Mito han shiryéd 1.345. 
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(1791-1859) of Satsuma,** and in 1851, Mito was permitted to 
send a representative to Satsuma and Saga to inspect the work 
being done by these han on the reverberatory furnace. Two years 
later, when Satsuma had at last succeeded in smelting iron ore, 
Sumazvu Nariakira reported the event to the Lord of Mito in 
detail.*° By this time the latter was already embarked on a similar 
project and needed no instruction on the merits of the new furnace. 
He had obtained the services of Osumma Takaté AM MTE (1826- 
1901) , a samurai of the Nambu #8 han who had been studying 
the reverberatory furnace through Dutch books, and TakKeEsHITA 
Norimichi ?fF4i7%, a Satsuma samurai who had worked on 
the furnace at Kagoshima.*” By 1853 these outsiders had produced 
a model furnace for Mito and the construction of a full-sized 
furnace had been ordered.** 

The construction of a reverberatory furnace involved a sub- 
stantial investment. Mito was unable to finance the project 
entirely from its own treasury and was obliged to solicit a loan 
of 10,000 ryé Wi from the Bakufu. In April of 1854 the Edo 
government granted the loan and acceded to the proposed con- 
dition that the loan be repaid in weapons cast after the completion 
of the furnace.*® Construction was begun four months later under 
the technical direction of OsHmMa and TaKEsHITA, and the furnace 
was completed in December of 1855, after a little more than twelve 
months of work.®® A second furnace was begun several months 
later and finished in June of 1856." A sankaidai, necessary equip- 
ment in manufacturing iron guns, had been built in 1855 in con- 
junction with the first furnace,*? and a blast furnace was built in 
1858, marking the completion of the Mito iron industry.” 


“6 Oyama, “ Yoshiki seitetsu jigyd,” 19. 
*° Tsucutya, op. cit. 492. 
“7 Mito han shiryo 1.344, 919. 


“8 Ibid. 344. 

*° Ibid. $45. 1 ry6d in gold was equal to 60 momme A or 225 grams of silver; 
Hons6 Eijiré, The Social and Economic History of Japan (Kyoto, 1935) 371. 

5° Mito han shiryd 1.348, 350. The Mito furnace was regarded as successful when 
the first gun cast from it was satisfactorily test-fired the following year. 

51 Ibid. 351. 

52 Ibid. 349. A sketch of this device is to be seen in ibid. 352 ff. 

53 Oyama, “ Yoshiki seitetsu jigyd,” 22. 
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Despite the fact that the Bakufu bore the primary responsibility 
for national defense, it was not until 1858 that it built a reverbera- 
tory furnace. Even so, the initiative came from a Tokugawa 
provincial official, Ecawa Tarézaemon WNARZAFH (1801- 
1855) , who had built a small but unsuccessful furnace as early as 
1842 at Nirayama 3£! in Izu #™ province. Stimulated by the 
success of the Saga furnace, for the study of which he had dis- 
patched a subordinate to Saga, Ecawa requested permission from 
Edo to build a furnace in his district. Permission for the project 
was granted, and after several years’ labor and the death of 
Ecawa, the furnace was completed at Nirayama, and the casting 
of guns was begun in 1858." 

After 1858 the Bakufu developed the iron industry in connection 
with shipbuilding. The two industries are so intimately related in 
the materials for their study, as well as in fact, that it will be 
convenient at this point to consider them together. 


3 


Since the year 1635, the Tokugawa had prohibited the construc- 
tion of seagoing vessels, as part of a program of eliminating those 
factors of growth and change that might disturb their dominance. 
It was not until 1853, when the arrival of Perry’s “ black ships ” 
had given unmistakable evidence of the danger to the nation from 
foreign powers, that the prohibition was lifted to make the build- 
ing of a navy possible. There is no doubt of the motivation of 
this abandonment of a time-honored policy. It was to national 
defense (kokubé EAB) that the Lord of Mito had appealed in 


54 Ibid. 14. Eaawa was daikan Re, a local administrative official in the domain 
governed directly by the Tokugawa, of the Kamo ire District in Izu Province. 
He was one of the most progressive men of his time: he was a student of Dutch, 
advocated the use of commoners as soldiers, and had studied European artillery, 
mathematics, and surveying with Takasnima Shihan FKP, (1798-1866), a student 
of Western military systems and a leading exponent of intercourse with foreign coun- 
tries. Nihon keizai shi kenkyijo ed., Nihon keizai shi jiten Be (A Dictionary of 
Japanese Economic History) (Tokyé, 1940) 2.1845. 

5° The furnace was begun at Shimoda, a small port in Izu at which foreign ships 
were permitted to refuel after 1854. The work was removed from Shimoda for security 
reasons and completed at Nirayama, which was less accessible to foreigners. Nihon 
zaisei keizai shiryé 1.1000; Oyama, “ Yéshiki seitetsu jigyd,” 15. 
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petitioning for a reversal of policy in the less strenuous days of the 
Tempo era (1830-1844) ,°° and the language of the decree an- 
nouncing the new policy permitted the construction of large ships 
(taisen KM) “ because in the present state of affairs, they are a 
necessity... .”°’ A supplementary decree spoke of ships as 
“necessary items for maritime defense.” °** Thus, the immediate 
stimulus for the introduction of modern shipbuilding, which dates 
from this measure, came as clearly from strategic considerations 
induced by the menace of foreign aggression as it did in the case 
of the iron industry. 

The iron and shipbuilding industries of the Bakufu mark the 
appearance of an important new feature in the early history of 
Western industry in Japan. Unlike the han, the Edo government 
from the first, if exception be made for a few early ships and 
Eaawa’s furnace, relied heavily upon foreign engineers and ma- 
chinery in the development of these industries. Later this depen- 
dence upon outside aid was broadened to include the use of 
foreign capital. Both Saga and Satsuma followed the example of 
the Bakufu in varying degrees, but this was almost a full decade 
later and concerns other fields of industry.*® 

The Bakufu built its first Western-style ship, a barkentine, at 
Uraga fifi in 1855.°° Several small two-masted schooners were 
built near Shimoda Ff in the same and the following year,” and 


5° Mito han shiryé 1.97-98. 

57 Nihon zaisei keizai shiryé 4.1111. 

58 Ibid. 1111. 

5° Properly qualified, this statement would make allowance for the purchase by Saga 
of Dutch machinery for the manufacture of rifles in 1859 and the employment of a 
Dutch engineer in ship construction, an episode that will be mentioned later. Ero, 
“Takashima tanké,” 51. 

°° The construction of the 1/66 maru JB JEL YL. as the vessel was named, was based 
upon Dutch books and the imitation of an English ship in Edo Bay at the time. 
Taxrmoro Seiichi }iASHK— and Muxar Shikamatsu [RJFF HERS eds. Nihon 
sangy6 shiryd taikei Ex PEKF (An Outline of Ilistorical Materials on 
Japanese Industry) (Tdkyd, 1926-28) 5.642. A contemporary print of the Hé6 maru 
is the frontispiece of Tokyé teikoku daigaku Be it Ht BIAS ed., Dainihon komonjo; 
bakumatsu gaikoku kankei monjo furoku KAABWE: Wek A Ba BH 3 Se 
BA Bk (Old Documents of Japan; Supplement of Documents on Foreign Relations in 
the Bakumatsu Period) (Tékyé, 1901-26) 99. 

*. After having been shipwrecked near Shimoda, Count Putratin, a Russian envoy 
to Japan, had built a small schooner in 1854 to return to Russia, using the villagers 
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the first Japanese-built steamer was completed at Nagasaki in 
1857. The construction of these ships seems to have been with- 
cut the benefit of direct foreign aid. If so, they constituted the 
only wholly independent undertakings of the Bakufw in this field, 
for, by 1857, a program of naval training under Dutch instructors 
was sufficiently well advanced to contribute substantially to the 
knowledge of shipbuilding, and work had begun on the Nagasaki 
Tron Foundry.” 

The policy of utilizing foreign aid, inaugurated with the naval 
training program of 1855, was first applied to industry in the 
establishment of the Nagasaki Iron Foundry. The equipment for 
the foundry was ordered from Holland, and upon its arrival in 
1857, Dutch engineers and workmen were employed to supervise 
its installation. After 1861, when the plant was completed, Dutch 
employees were retained to provide technical guidance in its 
operation. 

The facilities at Nagasaki included a shipyard, and although a 
steamer was built there sometime after 1857, the yard was used 
chiefly for repair work. The principal function of the foundry, 


of Heta-mura 3 ff FF in its construction. The Bakufu employed these same villagers 
to build six vessels of the same type, which was known to the Japanese as the 
kimizdgata from the name of the district in which the village was located. These 
ships were seventy-seven and one-half feet long and three hundred koku 4 burden. 
1 koku is equivalent to 4.96 bushels. Nihon keizai shi jiten 1.339. 

®? Ibid. 2.1450. An account of 1859 by an American described the construction of 
what must have been this steamer as follows: ‘‘ The greatest curiosity at Nagasaki 

. is a small steamer built entirely, the native engineer says, from drawings he met 

with in an old Dutch work. Dutch engineers are correcting some slight defects of the 
engine .. . I think that the ingenious mechanic must have seen the ‘ Mississippi’ or 
‘Susquehanna.’” Nautical Magazine (Nov. 1859) 569. 

°8 The Bakufu acquired a Dutch steamer as a gift in 1855. Fourteen Dutch seamen 
were employed aboard the ship as instructors and a group of forty-three officers and 
men from the Dutch navy were procured as instructors at Nagasaki. Instruction 
included such subjects as navigation, mathematics, naval architecture, and mechanics. 
Horte, “ Bakumatsu no gunji kégyé,” 6; Nautical Magazine 568. 

*4 Oyama, “ Yéshiki seitetsu jigy6,” 2-4; Horie, “ Bakumatsu no gunji kogy6,” 6. 
The former gives a complete list of the machinery ordered from the Dutch. 

°° Hongo Eijird, “ Reon Rosshu to bakumatsu no shosei kaikaku” vA Ye BY 
YC FKOKEHUCH (“Léon Roches and the Reform of General Policy in 
the Bakumatsu Period”), Keizai shi kenkya 13 (Jan. 1935).15; Nihon keizai shi 
jiten 2.1452. 
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as its name suggests, was the smelting of iron ore.** Although 
there are no data on its capacity or actual production, the fact 
that the foundry proper occupied an area of over 16,000 square 
yards may serve as an indication of the importance of this enter- 
prise at the time.* An American physician gave the following 
description of the activities at the Nagasaki Iron Foundry in 
1859: °° 


Dutch engineers are erecting a large machine shop for a steam hammer, and 
all the appliances needed for keeping the steam navy in repair. A steam 
engine is already at work moving lathes, at which apprentices, sons of men 
of rank, are turning, whilst others are molding, forging, or filing. 


The repair facilities at Nagasaki soon proved inadequate. The 
number of Western-style ships was rapidly increased after 1858 
by construction and the purchase of foreign-built ships, and it was 
found necessary to send the larger of these to Shanghai for 
repair.*’ Plans were made for additional repair facilities using the 
equipment purchased from Holland by Saga, which had been given 
to the Bakufu in 1859; °° but after consultation in 1864 with the 
French minister, who emphasized the importance of large-scale 
construction facilities as a basis for naval expansion and offered to 
provide the necessary capital and engineering skill, the Bakufu 
decided upon a much more extensive program.” Closely related 
iron foundries were to be built at Yokohama and Yokosuka, and 
the latter was to include important shipbuilding facilities. 

In 1865 the Saga equipment was installed at Yokohama by a 
French engineer.” The new foundry included “ factories ” (kéba 
¥) for producing wrought iron, machine models, steam boilers, 
sails, ship fittings, and for casting iron. The machinery used in 
the shops was powered by steam.” It was intended that at least 


°° Oyama, “ Yoshiki seitetsu jigy6,” 3. 

®7 Hongo Eijir6, “ Bakumatsu no kakushinteki shisd to seisaku ” FEKO HH 
Aa CK (“Reform Thought and Policy in the Bakumatsu Period”), Keizas 
shi kenkya 12 (Aug. 1939) .70. 

*8 Nautical Magazine (Nov. 1859) 567-68. 

®° Honso, “Reon Rosshu,” 15. 

7 See below. Ero, “ Takashima tanké,” 56. 

7 Oyama, “ Yoshiki seitetsu jigyd,” 7, 11. 

72 Ibid. 9-10; Hons6, “ Reon Rosshu,” 16-17. 

78 Oyama, “ Yoshiki seitetsu jigyd,” 7. 
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a part of the equipment required by the larger Yokosuka foundry 
would be produced at Yokohama and that such farm implements 
and household articles as could be made from iron would be 
manufactured for commercial sale.” 

The Yokosuka foundry was planned on a much larger scale. 
In addition to the iron foundry (seitetsusho SKF ) , there were 
to be three ways (sendai M#4) for ship construction, two docks 
for repair work, and an arsenal; construction was to be spread 
over a four-year period at a cost of 600,000 Mexican dollars a 
year.” A French loan was arranged with the foundries serving 
as security, and a Bakufu official was stationed in Paris to buy 
machinery and hire technicians.”* Actual construction was begun 
at the end of 1865 under Francis L. Verny, an engineer of the 
French navy, and two assistant engineers, also of French nation- 
ality; in addition, thirty-seven French mechanics were employed 
on the project.” Construction proceeded as scheduled despite the 
disturbed political conditions of these years, and the work was 
half finished at the time of the Restoration.”® 

An important feature of the new foundries, and one that pro- 
vided a precedent for the industrial policy of the Meiji government, 
was the program of language and technical training established 
in conjunction with them. The objective of the program was 
clearly stated in the Draft Plan for the Yokosuka Shipyard 
(Yokosuka zdsenjo gen’an BAVA TEMA IRR) : 7 


In order that the Japanese government may in future years replace the 
Frenchmen in charge of shipbuilding with Japanese, a school will be established 
at the shipyard to train persons of talent as engineers and technicians. 


"bad. 7, 0: ; 
75 Hons, “Reon Rosshu,” 16-17. The Mexican dollar (ydgin PEG) was the 


standard monetary unit used in foreign trade; it weighed 27.075 grams and was 
ninety per cent silver. Nihon keizai shi jiten 2.1600. 

76 Hongo, “Reon Rosshu,” 17-18. 

7 Orsuka Takematsu ACER TPS, “Fukkoku késhi Reon Rosshu no seisaku 
kodo ” 456 BQ ZS (iki vAYe RYYADMRIFH (‘The Implementation of 
the Policy of the French Minister Léon Roches”), SZ (Journal of History) 46 (July 
1935) .12; Horie, “ Bakumatsu no gunji kogyé,” 9. 

78 Hongo, “ Reon Rosshu,” 17. 

7° Quoted by Horte, “ Bakumatsu no gunji kégy6,” 9. 
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The training program at Yokosuka was conducted on two levels. 
Samurai were selected for training as “engineers” (gishi +) 
and were instructed in the French language by the chief interpreter 
and in technical subjects by the various department heads. Young 
workers at the foundry were selected by the French engineers for 
training as technicians (gishu iF); they were given practical 
instruction in their respective jobs in the morning and attended 
school in the afternoon for instruction in “drafting and other 
essential studies.”’*° The instruction at Yokohama was on a lower 
level: one hundred Japanese artisans, who were skilled in tradi- 
tional industrial arts, were trained in Western industrial tech- 
niques by French instructors.*' In addition, a language school 
was opened at Yokohama in April 1865, with fifty-seven students 
and five French instructors, to provide interpreters for the foun- 
dries, and six of the students were shortly afterwards sent to 
France for study.* 

Shipbuilding activity was widespread among the han and was 
comparable to that of the Bakufu. Satsuma, Mito, and Saga held 
no such monopoly in the field as they did in the processing of iron; 
by the time of. the Restoration, no less than fourteen han had 
either repair or building facilities, the chief of which were located 
at Ishikawajima 41)!1£, Kagoshima, Himeji 42%, Tsu #, Sabu- 
sawa AJA , Hagi #&, Tomonotsu ##, Saga, Aomori FE. 
Shinga #*%, and Nanao ¢.** Tosa completed a schooner in 
1859 and is said to have built other Western-style ships after that 
date.** Before abandoning shipbuilding in favor of the purchase 
of foreign steamers, Chéshi built two schooners for her navy in 
1859 and 1860. Sendai li, Awa PUB, Tsu,* Akita KH, Matsu- 
yama #1) , Himeji, Shonai HEA, Tsugaru #8, Fukuyama Mall. 
and Ono AF all built at least one ship of either the schooner 


8° Ibid. 9-10. 

81 Oyama, “ Yoshiki seitetsu jigyd,” 8. 

82 Orsuka, “ Fukkoku késhi Reon Rosshu,” 17-18. 

88 Nihon sangy6 shiry6 taikei 5.732. 

®¢ Tosa sent a number of representatives to the Mito shipyard at Ishikawajima for 
study; these persons were later used by Tosa in ship construction. E16, “ Kochi han 
no shinseisaku,”’ 9. 

*5 The Tsu vessel was named the Kamikaze maru iii JB A, . 
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or barkentine type.** At the end of the Tokugawa period all the 
han together possessed a total of ninety-four Western-style ships, 
as compared to forty-four for the Bakufu.*’ The combined figure 
indicates the rapidity with which knowledge of Western ships was 
being accumulated in the fifteen years after 1853 and represents 
a substantial beginning in the creation of a merchant marine. 

Despite the remarkable spread of activity in shipbuilding among 
the han, the leadership of Satsuma, Mito, and Saga was con- 
spicuous. They were the only han to build steamers, and Satsuma 
and Mito built Western-style sailing vessels earlier and in greater 
numbers than other han. The efforts of Satsuma and Mito in this 
field, as in the iron industries of all three han, were distinguished 
from those of the Bakufu by an absence of direct foreign aid and 
a very nearly complete reliance upon the study of Western books 
to master the necessary industrial arts; Saga also differed from 
the Bakufu in this respect but to a lesser degree. , 

Satsuma was the first han to build a Western-style ship. It 
had a particular interest in developing a navy by reason of its 
exposed position on the southern approaches to Japan and an 
important maritime trade with the Ryukyu Islands. This interest 
was evinced as early as 1848 by the translation of a Dutch work 
on steamships, and by 1852 Satsuma had built three model 
steamships based in part on this translation.*® With the change 
in the Edo government’s regulations on shipbuilding in 21853, 
Satsuma drew up a program for the construction of twelve sailing 
ships and three steamers.*® The first of these, a sailing vessel, 
was completed the following year." In 1855, three docks were 
built at Sakurajima with a capacity of two ships each, and three 
sailing vessels ** and a small steamer were completed there in the 


8° Nihon keizai shi jiten 2.1553-56. 


87 Nihon sangy6d shiryd taikei 5.644. 
88 The translation, which was done by an Edo “ Dutch scholar” was partially 


supported by the Lord of Mito; the Japanese title of this important work was 
Suijésen setsuryaku TK ZERGEEMS (An Abridged Treatise on the Steamship). Honig, 
“Bakumatsu no gunji kégyd,” 7. 

8° Tsucniya, Hoken shakai hokai 502. 

°° Ibid. 503. 

*! Hortg, “ Bakumatsu no gunji kégyd,” 4. 

*? The largest of these ships was 140.28 feet in length; the smallest, 119.40 feet. 
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course of the year.** The extraordinary activity of this year is an 
indication of the energy with which the building program was 
being pushed and of its potentialities had it been continued. How- 
ever, shipbuilding ceased entirely after 1855, and during the 
remainder of the Tokugawa period, Satsuma sought to develop 
a navy by the purchase of foreign ships.” 

Mito was but a few years behind Satsuma in shipbuilding. It 
had been among the first of the han to recognize the need for a 
navy and had been studying ship construction from Dutch works 
at least as early as the Satsuma translation of 1848.°° In the year 
following the removal of restrictions upon shipbuilding, a measure 
Mito was instrumental in securing, the han began work on a 
shipyard at Ishikawajima which was to retain importance into 
the Meiji period.** The first Western-style ship, the “ Rising Sun ” 
(Kyokujitsu maru 78 H 3L) , a sailing vessel, was completed at the 
new yard in August, 1856." Five additional ships were built there 
before the Restoration. Four of these were kimizégata 44. 
two-masted schooners of the type built by the Bakufu near 
Shimoda.® The final vessel was a steamer finished in 1866 after 
four years’ work. Its description may serve as an index to the 
relatively advanced state of shipbuilding at Ishikawajima: the 
ship was equipped with a screw propeller instead of the usual 
paddle wheel, was ninety-seven feet long, displaced one hundred 
and thirty-eight tons, and was driven by a sixty-horsepower 
engine.”® 

Unlike Satsuma and Mito, Saga made a limited use of direct 
foreign aid in shipbuilding. Early study of the steamship was 


All were constructed of wood and mounted eight to twelve cannon. Tsucutya, 
op. cit. 503. 

®3 Construction of the steamer was based upon the translation of 1848. Horts, 
“ Bakumatsu no gunji kégy6,” 7. 

*¢ Tsucutya, op. cit. 503-04. 

®5 Mito built a model of a Western-style ship from a Dutch book in the Tempo era 
(1830-1844) and another in 1853. Mito han shiryé 1.97, 115. 

°° Ibid. 118. Suzuxr Hambei fit Ee FF, who had received instruction in Dutch 
under the Mito language program of 1833, was placed in charge of shipbuilding at 
Ishikawajima. Ibid. 121. 

°7 Ibid. 118. The vessel was 121.89 feet long and of wooden construction. A print 
depicting the “ Rising Sun” is reproduced opposite p. 130. 


°8 Nihon keizai shi jiten 1.41. °° Ibid. 41. 
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based upon a model purchased through a Dutch merchant at 
Nagasaki in 1853, and three years later Saga ordered a complete 
set of equipment from Holland for steamer construction.’ The 
expense of installation was too great and the equipment was given 
to the Bakufu in 1859 to be used eventually at Yokohama, but its 
purchase illustrates a feature of Saga policy which was unique 
among the han until the last few years of the Tokugawa period. 
While delivery of the equipment was being awaited, Saga acquired 
the services of a Dutch mechanic, and a fifty-ton cutter was built 
under his supervision.’ In 1861 a steam boiler was built as a 
replacement part for a steamer that had been purchased three 
years earlier.'°° The boiler proved satisfactory and a number of 
others, including three ordered by the Bakufu, were built in 
the next two years.’* Encouraged by success with the boilers, 
Saga undertook the construction of a small steamer which was 
completed in 1865,’ shortly before the Restoration terminated 
shipbuilding by the han. 

The Western industries of the Tokugawa period were pre- 
dominantly in iron, armaments, and shipbuilding, but they were 
not confined to these. Both Satsuma and Saga developed Western 
industries in this period which were non-military in character and 
produced primarily, if not exclusively, for the commercial market. 
Even so, the introduction of these industries was indirectly related 
to the crisis in Japan’s foreign relations. The exceptional financial 
strain of developing the new military industries and increasing 
armaments made the discovery of new sources of revenue im- 
perative. Certain han had long engaged in commercial operations 
to supplement their revenues,’ and it was natural that the most 


100 Ero, “ Takashima tanké,” 54-55. 

202 Ibid. 55. 

102 The vessel was purchased from the Dutch in 1855; in its enthusiasm for Western 
applied science, Saga gave the ship the extraordinary name of the “ Electric Current ” 
(Denryii maru FRE). Ibid. 56. 

79? Tbsd. 56. 

104The steamer was sixty feet long, eleven feet wide at midships, equipped with 
an external paddle wheel, and was driven by a ten-horsepower engine. Ibid. 57. 

1°5 Most of the han governments monopolized the sale of certain important items, 
such as sugar and indigo, within their territories; they also monopolized the sale of 
the chief products of their territories, shipping these to the Edo and Osaka markets, 
where they were disposed of through merchants, who acted as agents for the 
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progressive of them should have applied the practice of state 
enterprise to Western industry for profits as well as guns. 

Direct foreign aid was a conspicuous feature of these enterprises, 
and, indeed, it was a condition of their success. In 1868, the year 
of the Meiji Restoration, one hundred looms and spinning machin- 
ery, with a total of 2,640 spindles, were purchased by Satsuma 
from the Pratt Company of Manchester. The machinery was 
installed at Kagoshima by seven English technicians and pro- 
duction was begun the same year under their supervision." The 
new spinning and weaving mill, which marked the beginning of the 
modern textile industry in Japan, was “ large scale ” for a system 
of production in which the factory system was as yet unknown: 
the machinery was powered by steam, and two hundred workmen 
were employed at the mill, which had a capacity of nearly four 
hundred pounds of yarn a day.*” 

In this same year, Saga entered into a contract with the Gara- 
buru Company *” of England for the joint exploitation of the 
coal deposits at Takashima i‘. The technical and commercial 
experience of the English company was an outstanding advantage 
of the union, but it was the inability of Saga to finance the 
project independently that made the joint enterprise necessary.’”” 


daimyé. Satsuma provides an excellent example of this practice. Certain areas were 
designated in which all suitable fields had to be planted with sugar cane. In these 
areas the entire produce, after the payment of taxes in kind, were sold to the han 
government at fixed prices, which were one-sixth of the Osaka market price in 1830 
and one-fourth in 1853. The han then shipped the sugar to Osaka, where it was 
sold to the highest bidder among wholesale merchants. TakaHasHt Kamekichi 
ae ih ii. Tokugawa héoken keizai no kenkya (A Study of the Tokugawa Feudal 
Economy) (Tiky6, 1932) 57-59, 436-42. 

206 Tsycuiya Takao and Oxazaxki Saburd #igily = BIS Nihon shihonshugi hattatsushi 
gaisetsu Pt AR ESE FE HR (An Outline of the Development of Japanese 
Capitalism) (Téky6, 1937) 267. The purchase price of the machinery was reported 
to have been “about 80,000 dollars, and the erection about 50,000 more.” Com- 
mercial Reports by Her Majesty’s Consuls in Japan: 1875 (London, 1876) 101. 

107 Tsucuiya, Hoken shakai hokai 507-08. 

1°8 Tt is impossible to divine the correct name of the English company from the 
phonetic rendering in Japanese, which is used here. 

10° To support a large-scale enterprise such as was planned, a larger market than 
domestic consumption as yet afforded was necessary; Saga recognized the disadvantages 
of commercial inexperience and the invaluable aid that the English company would 
provide in disposing of the coal in Shanghai and to foreign ships in Japan. But it was 
financial considerations that were decisive. The state of the han treasury at the time 
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The English company was to provide the necessary capital for 
developing the mine, and one half of this investment was to be a 
first charge against profits, which were thereafter to be shared 
equally.**® Under this arrangement a shaft was sunk by English 
engineers during the course of the year; the first coal was lifted 
in 1869, and a second shaft was sunk in 1871. The new enterprise 
was characterized by the use of a number of Western mining 
techniques: the coal was moved in the shafts by a steam-powered 
winch; steam-powered pumps were used to raise water from the 
sub-surface; and the shafts were lighted by “ Western lamps ” 
(yoto FHF) The scale of operations may be inferred from the 
fact that three hundred miners were involved in a wage dispute 
at Takashima in 1870 and that the interests of the English 
company were brought for $400,000 in 1874, when the Meiji 
government took over the mines.” 


5 


The last years of the Tokugawa period, as the preceding survey 
has indicated, were marked by successful efforts to introduce 
specific Western industries. That the movement had begun before 
the “ opening ” of Japan by Perry, an event that undoubtedly 
imparted a new impetus to it, was an early demonstration of that 
precocity in mastering the arts and sciences of the West which 
was to raise Japan to a pre-eminent position among the nations 
of the Orient by the end of the century and to enable her to 
humble one of the greatest powers of the Occident in the first 
years of the next. No doubt the tradition of learning from China 
provided a favorable psychological background for learning from 
the “ Western barbarians” as well. Other contributing factors 
may be found in the peculiarities of the Japanese political and 
social structure, but a more immediate factor was the long ap- 
prenticeship in “ Dutch learning” which prepared the Japanese 
both to recognize and exploit the potentialities of Western 
technology. 
the mining contract was signed may be surmised from the fact that Saga was 


obliged to borrow 43,750 ryé from the English company to pay for a recently purchased 


warship. Erd, “ Takashima tanks,” 6-8. 
110 Thid. 12. 111 Ibid. 14-15. 113 Ibid. 17. 
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The menace to Japan’s independence implicit in the aggrandize- 
ment of the Western Powers in China and elsewhere in the Far 
East provided the immediate stimulus for its introduction. Con- 
sequently the first and most important Western industries of the 
period were of a military character and were, at least partly for 
that reason, undertaken as government enterprises. At the very 
end of the period two important non-military industries were 
begun by Satsuma and Saga as government enterprises, indicating 
that the absence of a class of industrial capitalists contributed to 
the monopoly of government in the field of commercial as well as 
military industries. 

In the development of these industries the Bakufu and han 
anticipated several important features of the industrial policy of 
the Meiji government. Government ownership and management 
of industry was a salient feature of the early Meiji period and 
was in part the result of the inheritance by the new government of 
the industries developed by its predecessors; in extending the prin- 
ciple to new industries, the Meiji government was following their 
example. In the operation of these industries, the Meiji govern- 
ment made use of foreign engineers and technicians, a policy which 
had already been applied in the Tokugawa period on a lesser scale; 
and it was likewise following a precedent of the earlier period in 
supporting training programs both in Japan and abroad to provide 
qualified personnel to take over technical positions of responsibility 
from foreigners. 

In an even more direct way the Meiji government owed much 
to the Bakufu and the han governments. It was not obliged to 
begin the process of industrialization from scratch. When the new 
government was launched, it was already the prospective heir to 
several iron foundries and numerous scattered furnaces for smelt- 
ing iron ore, a mechanized spinning mill, a modern coal mine, 
assorted facilities for shipbuilding and repair, and a modest but 
significant merchant marine. Not the least benefit of its inheri- 
tance was a group of persons who had acquired invaluable technical 
experience in starting these industries and upon whom it could 
draw for administrators. Thus by the end of the Tokugawa period 
the first and in some ways the most difficult step in industrializa- 
tion, that of overcoming inertia and initial technical difficulties 
and making a start, had already been taken. 
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The Yu-hsien-k‘u Willi has the distinction of being perhaps 
the oldest remaining Chinese romantic novel. This somewhat 
pornographic work of over seven thousand characters in length 
is usually attributed to the seventh or eighth centuries." Though 
subsequently lost in China,’ it was preserved in Japan where it 
was known as the Yaisenkutsu. It was much read by the Japanese 
and presumably had considerable influence on the outstanding 
development of the Japanese romantic novel in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries.* The Yu-hsien-k‘u is written in the so-called 
“ euphuistically antithetic style” S#3€, interspersed with poems 
and songs. It does not seem to be influenced by the prose #2 or 
“ mixed ” BEHE styles of the late T‘ang period.‘ 

The oldest existing manuscript of the Yu-hsien-k‘u is that of 
the Daigoji SéM#i5¥ in Japan, dating from 1344, and, since its 


*I am deeply indebted to Professors William Hune PEH@i# and Edwin O. 
ReIscHaver for their untiring guidance, which has improved this paper in many ways. 

* Tt is called a “ pornographic novel ” ee by Ts&ne I FT in his Chung-kuo 
wén-hsiieh shih FB fa ac 2 (Shanghai: T‘ai-tung #€38 Book Co., 1923) 176; 
but in the later revised edition (1931) of this work, p. 62, this description is omitted. 

* Although Professor Cu'iN Yin-k‘o be TE. in his article “ Notes on the Ying-ying 
chuan ” Bi womoa ee (CYYY 10 [1942].189-195) , suggests that the plot of Yu-hsien-k‘u 
might have influenced that of the Ying-ying chuan by Yuan Chén Te fii (779-831), 
there really is neither conclusive evidence to confirm this conjecture nor any specific 
mention of Yu-hsien-k‘u in Chinese literature until very recent years. 

*In Japan, this novel has evidently exerted some influence upon literature since 
it was first mentioned by YAMANOE (no) Okura iy ble pe in the Man‘ydshi 
Howe IE (A Variorum Edition, Téky6, 1925) 5.158-198, Japan’s earliest anthology of 
poetry. In both the Japanese language and literature, from the middle of the eighth 
century to the present, there have been numerous references to, and quotations from, 
the Yu-hsien-k‘u. Cf. Yosuiva Koichi Whe. “ Yisenkutsu Hampon ko ” we A 
FIA ZS Kokugo to kokubungaku [a ae L fy ac 12 (July 1935). 918. 

*HJAS 1(1936) .39-48. Professor Cu‘tn Yin-k‘o, in his article “Han Yii and the 
T‘ang Novel,” points out that the “mixed” style should show historical interest, 
poetic ability, and reasoning power. There is certainly no “reasoning power” in 
the Yu-hsien-k‘u. 
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publication photographically by the Koten hozonkai BRR 
in 1926,° it is also the best known. There are two well-known 
block-printed editions of the work in Japan. The first is the 
Keian 8 edition of 1652,° which was based on a different manu- 
script from that of the Daigoji. The second is the Genroku edition 
of 1690,’ which was based on the Keian edition. The work was 
unknown to Chinese scholars until about one hundred years ago 
when Yt Chéng-hsieh #€JE (1775-1840) first mentioned it, 
though he had not seen it.* Yanc Shou-ching #4 (1839-1914) 
was the first Chinese scholar to make critical notes on the book 
(which he did in 1880) .° Two recent Chinese editions of the work 
have appeared; that of 1928 is based on the Genroku edition *° 
and that of 1929 on the manuscript preserved in the Shéheigaku 
Library BPR in Japan.” 

The date of the Yu-hsien-k‘u can be approximately determined 
through internal and external evidences. Internally, this work 
contains a couple of sentences which are stylistically modeled after 
a famous couplet of Wane Po £# (648-675) , which was written 
in 661.’* It could not have been written, therefore, before 661. 


5 One volume, 38 double pages, without pagination. I am indebted to my friend, 
James T. C. Liv 3 -¥-@ft, who recently sent a copy of this edition to me from Tokyé. 
*One volume, 65 pages, with Chinese commentaries, published by the Nakano 
Tarazaemon "HEF fs AEP Book Co., 1652. Cf. Yosuwa Kéichi, op. cit. 1047 


et seq. 
7 Divided into 5 volumes, with Japanese commentaries, published by the Yoshida 


Shimpei Peaib sere a Book Co.; its title has been changed to Ydasenkutsu-shé 
WAM eX. im 

®In his Kuei-ssit lei-kao 3S ELF (Ch‘iu-jih-i-chai Y A GRFF ed., 1833) 7.16a, 
he quotes from the Ch‘iian-T‘ang-shih-i > EFF 53H (compiled by IcurKawa Kansai 
TH yi) HLFE [styled Sei-nei HEE; his Chinese name is Ho Shih-ning Ya fat ] 
around 1804) a poem originally from the Yu-hsien-k‘u. 

° Jih-pén fang-shu chih A AX ijPER (Su-yiian BEE] ed., 1901) 8.27a-28b. It is 
obvious that Yane Shou-ching saw the Keian edition, because he quotes the colophon 
by Monséser Hidefusa 4¢#£423LHF mentioned below. 

1°Qne volume, 18 pages, published by Mr. Cu‘in of Hai-ning PP ELEREE in 
Kiangsu province (Kai-ming [J] Book Co., 1928). 

11Qne volume, 88 pages, published by Lu-hsiin 437) (Pei-hsin JE3f Book Co., 


1929). 
2 Wang Trit-an-chi chii FE-F-SEHEE (Shuang-T‘ang-pei-kuan 4 fF PERE 
ed., 1883) 88a. PERS PAP HERE , FKAKIER Kh may be _ translated: 


“The falling rosy clouds and the lonely duck are flying together, the autumn water 
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Externally, the Keian edition has a colophon by Monsose1 Hide- 
fusa dated 1319," which states that the Yusenkutsu was chosen 
from among the manuscripts belonging to the Emperor Saga “=lth 
(809-823) .* From this we see that the Yu-hsien-k*‘u must have 
been imported into Japan before 823. Furthermore, YAMANOE 
Okura’s Lamentation on Prolonged Illness Ui B32, which is 
dated 733,° quotes a passage ** from the Yu-hsien-k‘u indicating 
that this novel was known to Japanese writers by 733 at the 
latest. The book, consequently, must have been written during 
the seventy-two years between 661 and 733. 

The novel professes to relate the experiences of the author, who, 
while on an official mission to Ho-yiian #4 si," came upon a fine 
mansion where he met two beautiful young women, Lady Ten 
+48 and Lady Five HH, and spent the night with them 
enjoying musical and poetic entertainment. 

Yu-hsien-k‘u is rendered in E. D. Evwarps’ Chinese Prose 
Literature of the T‘ang Period as “ Wandering in the Fairy Cave ” 
or “ Cave of the Wandering Fairies.” *® This is, however, incorrect. 
Professor Cu‘in Yin-k‘o PREV suggests a new interpretation of 
the word hsien, which, instead of implying a fairy, frequently 
meant during the T‘ang a glamorous woman or even a prostitute.” 
In confirmation of Professor Cu‘iN’s suggestion, the two terms, 
shén-hsien-k‘u WAANE and wén-chang-k'u XCF, which form a 
parallelism in the Yu-hsien-k‘u, can be cited. As the latter can 
only mean “lodge of letters,” the former should be rendered 


and the distant sky merge into one color.” There are a couple of sentences in the 
Yu-hsien-k‘u (Koten ed.) 19b: fil RE SEAT GET WE , 75 AF SL RK AL EE , which may 
be rendered “The fresh fish-strips challenge the red threads in splendor, but the 
cold liver is mixed with blue silk in color.” The second couplet is definitely not as 
good as the first, but it is clearly modeled after it stylistically. 

*8 See note 6. 

4 WE WRT BAEZ P TR AEE FA . 

18 Man‘yoshi 5.158-198 (see note 8). 

16 Ibid. 182: JLRR FA—S884 i (“A man in Hades is not worth a penny”), 
found on p. 19a in the Koten edition. 

17Lu-hsiin defines “Ho-yiian” as the source of the Yellow River, but there was 
actually a specific place named Ho-yiian in Koko Nor province at that time. 

18 E, D. Epwarps translates ft and 7.4% as “Tenth Lady ” and “ Fifth Lady,” 
respectively. Cf. Chinese Prose Literature of the T‘ang Period (London, 1938) 2.20. 

1° Ibid. 20°CYYY 10(1942).189-195. ** Koten ed., pp. 7b-8a. 
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“lodge of beauties.” The title of the novel, therefore, might best 
be translated A Visit to the Lodge of Beauties.** Neither the title 
nor the content necessarily suggests anything supernatural. 

According to YANG Shou-ching, all Japanese scholars attribute 
the Yu-hsien-k‘u to the famous CHanc Tsu %&% of the T‘ang 
dynasty.** Yane himself, and indeed all contemporary Chinese 
scholars interested in the book, have accepted this attribution 
without hesitation. More recently, Professor Kanpa Kiichiro 1! 
¥!—BS of Taihoku 44é Imperial University published several 
scholarly papers on the Yusenkutsu,* in one of which he under- 
took to confirm this attribution by demonstrating that CHANG 
Tsu actually wrote down in this book his personal experiences as 
a young man of twenty.” Without seeing Kanpa’s article, Pro- 
fessor Cu‘EN also came to a similar conclusion, arguing that the 
novel consists of CHANG Tsu’s account of his personal experiences.”® 

The ascription of the Yu-hsien-k‘u to CuaneG Tsu is very under- 
standable. The text of the 1344 manuscript bears the superscrip- 
tion “ Written by Coane Wén-ch‘éng, the hsien-wei of Hsiang-lo 
District of Ning-chou,” * and Wén-ch‘éng was indeed a secondary 
name of Cuanc Tsu. The text throughout gives the supposed 
author’s surname as CHANG and also uses the characters wén- 
ch‘éng in one context in which they must be interpreted as 
referring to the author.”* 


22 Epwarps also translates the word k‘n as “cave,” which does not fit here. In 
the text itself, there is the compound /:‘u-ché RE meaning “ dwelling” (Koten ed., 
p. 2a). I have consequently rendered k‘u as “lodge.” 

°8 Chiu T‘ang shu (Kai-ming ed., 1924) 3478.3-4, and Hsin T‘ang shu (the same ed.) 
4022.3. 

**E.g., Yisenkutsu no békun ni tsuite (SG [1932] 6.2), Yisenkutsu no békun ni 
tsuite hoki SEM HA 7 BEAl| = BLA F FAR (SG [1932] 6.3), and especially Yasen- 
kutsu ni kan-suru ichi-ni no shiken HE (fe t= BA B——D#l, Fi (Rekishi to 
chiri FE & HbFF [1933] 31.16-20). 

75 According to the Chiu T‘ang shu (Kai-ming ed.) 3604.2, no one could pass 
through Ho-yiian before 679, because there had been warfare between China and the 
Tibetans since 661. In 679, Suna Ling-wén RAF Ie was sent as an envoy to the 
Tibetans. If Cuanc Tsu accompanied Sunc, he must have made this trip at the age 


of twenty-two, not twenty. 
2° See note 20. 


27 Koten ed., p. la: SEE by Be OSES ET a ac ie PE . Ning-chou is in modern Shensi. 


°° Ibid. 34b. The term wén-ch‘éng is used here to announce the successful completion 
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Cuane Tsu, who was a native of Shén-chou #24 *° (in modern 
Hopeh) , was born in 657.°° Early in 675, he passed the imperial 
examinations and became a chin-shih #2 .* Two years later, he 
took the Hsia-pi-ch‘éng-chang k‘o PF S8¢3##+ examination in the 
capital, Ch‘ang-an &¥%,** and was appointed the hsien-wei of 
Hsiang-lo District. In all, he took seven qualifying examinations * 
for various positions, and each time was in the highest group. It 
is said that he was hsien-wei five times.** He was, however, fond 
of criticizing his contemporaries and was finally exiled to Lingnan 
SiR (i.e., the present Kuangtung and Kuangsi provinces) in 
714. About ten years later, he was appointed a ssti-mén yiian- 
wai-lang FFYRPStEB 2° He died in 730 at the age of seventy- 
three.*’ 


of composition, but since it is used in a parallel construction with the name of Lady 
Ten, Ch‘iung-ying BR, it must also be read as the author’s name. 

2° Cyanc Tsu was a native of Lu-ts¢ PEE District of Shén-chou Prefecture in 
modern Hopeh (Chiu T‘ang shu 149 and Hsin T‘ang shu 161). The Ssii-k‘u ch‘iian-shu 
tsung-mu ti-yao PU i Ft #8 B HEE (Wu-ying-tien chii-chén-pan ch‘iian-shu HK 
PEPER SRB ed. of the Chiien-lung #7 period, 1736-1796) 135.8a-b, mis- 
takenly calls him a native of Lu-liang EY District of Shén-chou. Mo Hsiu-fu’s 
BLKZE Kuei-lin féng-t'u chi FEAKIB ARE (Hsiieh-hai lei-pien ABA AR ed., 
1920) 2b, mistakenly calls him a native of Lu-hun BEYER District of Shén-chou. 

%°Cf, Junc Chao-tsu RS HH, “The Life of Chang Tsu of Tang” ite Be BAS. 
The Lingnan Journal 434 pj BFR 6 (June 1941) . 129-139. 

1 Hsii Sung’s #HS Téang-téng-k'o-chi k'ao FRRKFLFLZB (Nan-ching shu-yiian 
ts‘ung-shu fj fe Bee ed. of the Kuang-hsii JE period, 1875-1908) 2.20a-b. 

*2 Mo Hsiu-fu, op. cit. 2@b. ; 

*°Hunc Mai PE (1123-1202), in his Jung-chai hsii-pit AeTit eee  (Ssii-pu 
ts‘ung-k‘an hsii-pien DOF ARGH ed.) 12.5b, said that CHANG Tsu took a total 
of eight qualifying examinations, but Mo Hsiu-fu of the late T‘ang mentioned seven 
examinations only (op. cit. 23a). 

54 Juna Chao-tsu (op. cit. 184-185) suggests that Cuana Tsu’s five posts as hsien-wei 
might have been at Hsiang-lo, Ho-yang {HJ } , Lo-yang we. and twice, at Ch‘ang-an. 
I have discovered that Cuana Tsu was once hsien-wei of Po-yeh f#@ BF. This is 
mentioned in the T“ai-p‘ing kuang-chi KAP Rt (Sao-yeh shan-fang ES iy B& 
ed., 1926) 187.18a, which quotes the Ch‘ao-yeh ch‘ien-tsai HEF RE HK by Cuana Tsu 
himself. This particular passage is not to be found in the present editions of this work. 

55 Date is in Ch‘ao-yeh ch‘ien-tsai (Pao-yen-t‘ang gathers ed. of the Ming). 

*° This title is mentioned in Tang liu tien A¥7X HL (Kuang-ya Jae HE ed., 1895) 
6.14a, as belonging to a position of the Junior Sixth Rank PES tn under the 
Ministry of Punishment Fri. The Ssii-k‘u t‘t-yao (135.8a-b) erroneously calls him 
a “ssii-mén yiian-wai” PQFY RH. 


87 The age of CHANG Tsu is mentioned only in the Kuei-lin féng-t‘u chi 23a. 
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Cuane Tsu is said to have been the author of four works, Tiao- 
lung-ts‘é WEBER , Ti-wang kuei-chien Wt £8 , Ch‘ao-yeh ch‘ien- 
tsai WEFRR, and Ts‘ai-ming-lun F tits 2° Of these, only two 
remain to us even in part, under the names of Ch‘ao-yeh ch‘ien- 
tsai and Lung-chin féng-sui p‘an #EiG BF) *° Can the author 
of these two works have written the Yu-hsien-k‘u? I believe the 
answer is “ no.” 

First, the author of Ch‘ao-yeh ch‘ien-tsai** criticized a con- 
temporary, Cu‘tian Lung-hsiang #2#2# , for not knowing how to 
describe time in poetry. Cu‘UAN wrote in a poem:** “ Heavy 
frost is shining white while the brilliant moon appears as a red 
ball.” Cuane Tsu ridiculed him for having mixed up day and 
night.** However, in the Yu-hsien-k‘u, though the season is 
spring,** a summer fan “ is introduced into the story which covers 
only two nights. It seems unlikely that this kind of literary 
error could have been committed by an author who ridiculed a 
similar error in others. 

Second, Cuane Tsu, in his Ch‘ao-yeh ch‘ien-tsai,** ridiculed 
some literary habits of some of the most admired men of letters 
among his elder contemporaries, especially YANG Chiung # il (d. 
692) and Lo Pin-wang 54H=E (d. 684). Yane’s writing was 
likened to a mortuary register (tien-kwei-pu HRT), because 
Yanc was fond of using in parallel sentences names of persons who 
were dead and buried; Lo was called a professional accountant 
(suan-po-shih S4#¥+) because of his frequent use of numbers. 


58 Ibid. 

5° Cuana Tsu’s two extant works, Ch‘ao-yeh ch‘ien-tsai and Lung-chin féng-sui p‘an, 
have been listed in Ssi-k‘u t‘i-yao 140.5b-6b and 185.8a-9b, respectively. The Tiao- 
lung-tsé mentioned in Mo Hsiu-fu’s book may be the same as the latter. Mo says 
the former had 200 chiian, but the existing edition contains only six, even less than 
the 30-chiian edition of the Sung, as noted by Ssii-k‘u t‘i-yao. Cf. A. Wruiz, Notes 
on Chinese Literature (Shanghai, 1867) 189. 

*° Pao-yen ed. 4.15a-16a. 

bid. 15b: ERG Ea AeA 5 BAL oA 

‘? Ibid. 16a. 

“*Koten ed. p. 5a: 3¢/B, “spring-wind,” p. 26a: #>/H “to hold the spring,” 
p. 27a: =F “late-spring,” etc. 

“4 Ibid. 35a: —-4E 3 A =F Hp fy “Lady Ten again gave [the author] a fan from 
her hand.” Without doubt, the fan indicates the hot summer. 

*© Pao-yen ed. 6.15a-b. 
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After a careful study of Lwng-chin féng-sui p‘an, I must conclude 
that Cuanc Tsu was indeed free of such habits. But in the Yu- 
hsien-k‘u there occur many signs of the mortician ** and the 
accountant.*’ These could hardly have come from the pen of 
Cuane Tsu. 

Third, the author of the Yu-hsien-k‘u seems to be fond of using 
colloquial terms such as k‘ou-tzi A “mouth,” yen-tzi IR+ 
“eyes,” shou-tzi FF “hands,” and shé-tza G-F “tongue,” * 
which never once occur in CHANG Tsu’s two extant works; CHANG 
uses only the shorter forms: k‘ou 4, yen WR or mu A (eyes), 
shou ¥, and shé & *° Moreover, the Yu-hsien-k‘u has hsii-yii- 
chih-chien 7A 'R7Z KH “in a little while,” °° whereas Cuanc Tsu 
simply uses the term hsii-yii*’ to convey the same idea. The 
Yu-hsien-k‘u contains the terms, o-érh-chung-chien fRHTP I] and 
o-ch‘ing-chung-chien KE'P fii °° whereas Coane Tsu simply writes 
o ( or o-érh Ki, indeed a shorter and better way of saying 
“soon.” Hsiang-lai ZR “ hitherto,” ** in the place of CHANG’s 
hsiang W) ,°° chien-chien WH “ gradually,” * instead of CHANG’s 


*° Koten ed. pp. 2b-3a, 4a-5a, 8b-9a, etc. ‘7 Ibid. 8b, lla-b, 29a, etc. 

“8 These phrases are not always rendered in the spoken language of early T‘ang, 
because they are sometimes put into the briefer “euphuistically antithetic” style. I 
have estimated that []- is used in this novel four times: (Koten ed.) 80b-8la, 
Sla-b; [fi-¥-, once: 17b; F=-F-, five times: 17b, 30a-b, 31a, 36b; and FF, once: Sia. 

*°In Ch‘ao-yeh ch‘ien-tsai (Pao-yen ed.), FJ is used twenty-five times: 1.3b, 5b, 
17a-b, 18a, 26a; 2.7a, 19b; 3.12a; 5.6a, 9b, 19b, 22a; 6.17b, 19b. A is used ten times: 
l.la, 7b; 2.20a; 3.10a; 4.7b, 9a, 20a; 5.7b, 18a. 4 is used twenty-one times: 1.1a, 
8b, 19b; 2.20a; 4.21b; 5.6a, 8b, 19b, 20b, 26b; 6.8a-b. = is used thirty-two times: 
1.5b, 7b; 2.3a, 10b, 11b, 13b, 14b, 22a; 3.lla, 24a; 4.7b, 9a; 5.6a, 19a-b, 2la, 26a, 
28a-b; 6.10b, 11b, 12b, 14a, 17a, 18b. G is used five times: 2.19a-b. 

5° Four times: (Koten ed.) 2a, 3a, lla and 17b. 

51 Used thirty-one times in Ch‘ao-yeh ch‘ien-tsai (Pao-yen ed.): 1.6b, 7a, 13a, 20a, 
22a, 26a; 2.2b, 15a, 18b, 22a; 3.lla, 11b, 12a-b, 13a, 14a-b, 22b, 24a-b; 5.6a, 7b, 
9a, lla, 20b, 22a; 6.8a, 10a, 18b, 24b. 

52 Both are used in Yu-hsien-k‘u (Koten ed.), the former on p. 12b, and the latter 
on p. 3b. 

53 Op. cit. (note 51), a total of fifteen times: 1.12a, 21b, 25b, 26a; 2.21b, 22a; 3.24a; 
4.1la, 18b; 5.2a, 22a, 25a; 6.20b. 

54In the Yu-hsien-k‘u (Koten ed.), fourteen times: 4b, 5b, 10b, 12b, 18b, 14b, lia, 
16b, 18a, 19a, 25b, 28b, 31b, 32a. 

55 Op. cit., five times: 2.17b; 6.24b. 
56 Three times in the Yu-hsien-k‘u (Koten ed.): 21b, 25b and 36b. 
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chien #%,°" and wei-hsing #4# “ by nature” * for CHANG’s hsing 
¥E °° are other examples of a more colloquial style than CHANG’s. 

Fourth, Cuanc’s habit of grouping antithetic sentences is dif- 
ferent from that of the author of the Yu-hsien-k‘u. This can be 
seen in a comparison of the Yu-hsien-k‘u with Cuana’s Lung- 
chin féng-sui p‘an and with another piece attributed to him, 
Ts‘ang-chou Kung-kao-hsien Shih-hsing-sst. Shih-chia-hsiang pei 
TENS RES RE © not included in his two books. In 
the table which follows, the figures on both sides of the colon 
indicate numbers of characters in paired clauses or sentences. 
The underlined portions indicate the similar portions. Parenthe- 
sized numerals refer to the frequency of occurrence. 


Shih-hsing-ssii pei: Lung-chin féng-sui p‘an: Yu-hsien-k‘u: 
4:4, 6:6, 4:6, 4:6, 4:4, 6:6, 4:6, 4:6, 4:4, 4:4, 6:6, 4:6, 














6:4:4, 4:4(2)% 4: (38) 4:6(1)* 

4:4, 4:4, 4:6, 4:6, 4:4, 4:4, 4:6, 4:6(50)° 4:4, 4:4, 6:4, 
(8) * 6:4(1)* 

4:4, 6:6, 4:4, 4:4, 4:4, 6:6, 4:4, 4:4(45)° 4:4, 6:6, 7:7, 
i) had 4:4(1)° 

57 Op. cit., six times: 1.3a, 4a-b, 5b; 5.21b. 58 Vu-hsien-k‘u (Koten ed.): 22a. 


5° Op. cit., fourteen times: $.23b, 27a, 28a; 4.15a, 19b; 5.24a, 25a; 6.3b, 5a, 16a. 

®° Quoted in the Wén-yiian ying-hua BC Bi BEE (the Ming ed.) 854.la-6a; and 
also in the T‘u-shu chi-ch‘éng fia] 2 4 BK (the K‘ang-hsi AEE ed., 1662-1723), 
Po-wu lei-pien ft RRs . Shén-i tien ji Hi, Fu-hsiang-pu i-wén Pe AR SBE Br. 
992.1la-18a; the Ch‘iian-T‘ang wén 4 Ft ac (Kuang-ya ed., 1901) 174.9a-13a, gives 
this work as one of CHaneG Tsu’s writings. * Ibid. 

°* Hai-shan hsien-kuan ts‘ung-shu He LA Ee ed., 1846: 1.2b-3a, 4a-b, 4b-5a, 
7b, 11b-12a, 16b, 17a; 2.7a, 7b-8a, 10b, 11b-12a, 14b, 20a, 22a-b, 23b-24a, 25a-b, 
$4b; 3.6a-b, 8b, 10b, 12a-b, 17a, 22b, 23b-24a, 26b, 27a; 4.4b, 5b, 11b-12a, 26a, 27a-b, 
28a-b. °° Koten ed., p. la-b. ®4 See note 60. 

°° Op. cit. 1.la-b, 3b-4a, 14a, 17a, 19b, 22b-23a, 26a-b; 2.4b, 8b-9a, 10a-b, 13a-b, 
14b-l5a, 23a-b, 27a-b, 28a-b, 28b-29a, 30b-3la, 34a-b, 35a, 36a-b; 3.2a-b, 3b-4a, 7b-8a, 
12b-18a, 18b-14a, l5a-b, 16b, 18a-b, 19a-20a, 20b, 22a-b, 24a-b, 25b, 27b; 4.3b-4a, 
12b-13a, 16b-17a, 17b-18a, 19a, 2la-b, 22b-23a, 24b, 25a. °° Koten ed., p. 4a. 

°7 See note 60. 

°8 Op. cit. 1.5a, 8b-9a, 10b, 11b, 12b, 16b, 17b, 19a-b, 20b-2la, 24a-b, 28a-b; 2.13b- 
14a, 15a, 16a-b, 18a, 22b-23a, 25b, 30b-3la; 3.12b, 15a, 16b, 17b-18a, 19a, 2la-b, 23a, 
28b; 4.2a, 2b, 3b, 5a, 7b-8a, l5a-b, 21b, 22b, 24a-b, 30a-b, 31b. 

°° Koten ed., pp. 8b-9a. 
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It can be seen at a glance that Shih-hsing-ssii pei can be CHANG’s 
while Yw-hsien-k‘u can not. 

Fifth, some of the poems in this novel are so indecent that they 
are really unprintable. The criticism of Cuane Tsu’s writing in 
the Hsin T‘ang shu gives no indication that he was likely to 
write such literature. If he was known for having committed such 
offenses, how could he have been chosen for the highest group in 
the examinations? How could he have been appointed hsien-wei 
five times? Even if such a pornographic book were really his, how 
would he have dared to indicate his authorship by including his 
name both in the text and on the title page? 

Obviously, the Yu-hsien-k‘u was not written by Cuanea Tsu. 
A possible conjecture is that one of CHANG Tsu’s contemporaries 
wrote it in order to bring trouble upon him. There was a tradition 
in Japan that Cuane Tsu had a love affair with the Empress, Wu 
Tsé-t‘ien KAIK 7 A quotation from Yisenkutsu™ was even 
taken to be the actual account of the meeting of the Empress with 
Cuanc. Though this tradition has already been well refuted by 
Kona Rohan Sf? * and June Chao-tsu #4 ,"* I might point 
to a passage in Ch‘ao-yeh ch‘ien-tsai,” wherein it is recorded that 
Cuane Tsu criticized the censors very severely, that he was ar- 
rested and taken before the Empress to be punished, and that she 


Chiu T‘ang shu (p. 149) says ##SRRH “satirical words” and BRAK ay 
“joking words” only; Hsin T‘ang shu (p. 161) has Jg§3C, POR ERK, 
JEL “When he writes, he generally succeeds in superficial elegance without much 
effort, and there is not much reasoned delicacy,” and HSS , 7B Bl 4c AE“ What 
he writes is generally libelous and unimportant.” This is because the authors of Hsin 
T‘ang shu were prose writers, not interested in the euphuistically antithetic style of 
Chiu T‘ang shu. 

71 As mentioned in the Kara monogatari }4¢ pas , dating from 1189, (Nihon koten 
zenshi =H AX Ap HLA 4E ed., 1927) 9.221-2. 

7? This quotation is in the Homotsusha FEYP4E, compiled during 1177-1188 (Dai 
Nihon Fiakyé sdsho -K HAS a see ed., 1917) 4.469: Ana niku no byd-jaku no 
yamomegarasu ya, yonaka ni hito o odorokasu HISIZ { DIG*BD PB 4 HDG 
THR BMRILAReR LA BO. From Yu-hsien-k‘u (Koten ed.) 32b: PY Tig 
BE ERA. which may be translated, “ The hateful sick magpies startle us in the 
middle of the night.” 

78 Discussed in his Kagyiian yadan #4 Fe HZ a. which I have not yet seen. 

74 Op. cit. 132-3. 

75 Vol. 4, p. Za-b. 
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had him released. Could one of the censors have written the novel 
under Cane Tsu’s name for revenge? In any case, there is no 
evidence that Cuanc Tsu ever got into trouble because of a 
novel. Whether or not the real author of the Yu-hsien-k‘u chose 
the name of his hero with Cuanea Tsu in mind, the latter was not 
accused of its authorship in China. 














SOME TECHNICAL TERMS IN THE EARLY 
LITERATURE OF CHINESE PAINTING 


ALEXANDER C. SOPER 


Bryn Mawr COo.uece 


By far the greater part of the preserved literature of Chinese 
painting dates from the late Ming and Ch‘ing. The period is 
represented by a great number of titles, many of voluminous 
proportions, which reflect the general character of its scholarship 
in their methodical organization and careful detail. From the 
great age of Sung, in comparison, preserved works are few and 
frequently brief; want of matter is characteristically matched by 
an airy disregard of system and definitions. Presumably the Sung 
writer exploited with full confidence the capacities of a compact 
and highly trained audience. Between minds so similar and of 
so high an order no tedious preliminaries were necessary. From 
the standpoint of the modern reader without such qualifications, 
and worse still from that of the wretched Westerner with his dic- 
tionaries, Sung virtuosity may be more stimulating than Ming and 
Ch‘ing pedantry; it is also far more difficult. 

The most baffling obstacle to understanding is the use of 
technical terms by the critic or historian that in their literal 
sense are actually or nearly meaningless: combinations casually 
introduced once or twice in a book without definition or amplifi- 
cation, and either unknown elsewhere or met with equal infre- 
quency and casualness in the writings of one or two contempo- 
raries. Occasionally the careful grubbing of later men will turn 
up an explanation, or at least a plausible hint. Sometimes the 
term and its meaning seem to have been completely forgotten in 
subsequent centuries; possibly because it belonged to the shop 
talk of a painting academy that not only died out in fact, but even 
in memory, it became for the gentleman-artist of Ming and Ch‘ing 
a distasteful symbol of professionalization, best obliterated with 
all its works. 
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My attempts to translate portions of the Sung literature on 
painting have uncovered a number of these hard nuggets of 
obscurity. I have dealt with them as well as I could. The results, 
for what seems to me one interesting group of cases, are outlined 
below, in the hope that they may attract either approval or 
helpful criticism. 


Cu‘tana’-pi #8 (EBR)S; Cu‘tanc-ran tA 


In the first chiian of the grand history of painting, T‘u-hua 
chien-wén chih W#ESLBIGE, completed by Kuo Jo-hsii #4 it 
around 1080," a section deals with the classic landscape masters 
of the tenth century, Li Ch‘éng 24%, Kuan T‘ung BAIA), and Fan 
K‘uan 729. The style and content of each is summarized in 
poetically allusive language, as follows: 


In the productions of (L1 of) Ying-ch‘iu, the atmospheric effects have a sub- 
lime openness, the misty woods a pure spaciousness; his brush-point is 
distinguished, and his use of ink exquisitely subtle. 

The manner of Master Kuan [involves] a crystalline hardness of rock form; 
luxuriant density in his combinations of trees; antique elegance in his terraces 
and pavilions; and a lonely peacefulness in his human figures. 

The works of Master Fan [include] a full massiness of peaks and summits, 
and general effects of virile strength; a perfect balance between ch‘iang* and 
brush; and a natural simplicity in his people and buildings. 


To elucidate the phrase I have rendered “ a perfect balance be- 
tween ch‘iang® and brush” (more literally “ ch‘iang*® and brush 
both in balance ” ##4%42J) , dictionaries are only a partial help. 
None that I have found gives any third tone reading for ch‘iang 
#8, in the first place; presumably the character intended was 
chiang # , for which the third tone is standard.* A consensus of 


* Full translation now in preparation. I have used two sources for the text: one 
the generally accepted standard edition published by Mao Chin £5 in the 17th 
cent., the basis for most later reprints; the other a curious hybrid reproduced in 
diminished facsimile in the series Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an hsii-pien DO HS se Fl Hea Ha. 
Tzit-pu -#§ no. 64, in which the first half is a Yiian MS. and the rest a printed 
edition thought to be of Southern Sung date. 

*[The famous Chinese dictionary Chi-yiin L: Say gives a third tone reading for the 
character ch‘iang ## in the section EL. =+KAE with the definition jx 3p 4{t,. 
The two characters #7 and #f are interchangeable at least in the phrase ch‘iang-ti, 
S2 Hb or FAH (see T2‘i-t'ung ENB. 1647). The character ##{ may also be pro- 
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Gites and Martuews for the latter give such meanings as “ to 
take by force, to struggle for.”? Tz‘% yiian contributes % “ to 
protrude, hit against.” T2z‘t% hai has the most immediately 
promising entry: a use of the brush in calligraphy that in its 
abrupt diagonally-upward movement suggests the effect of the 
fifth stroke (i.e., the upper half of the lefthand element) in the 
classic design of the character yung XK .* 

At the same time it is clear that Kuo Jo-hsii used the character 
to designate something of the same order as pi, “ brush,” and 
complementary to it, not merely a subdivision of brush technique; 
only so could the two be “ both in balance.” Now the standard 
complement for pi is mo “=, “ink.” These two are opposed, for 
example, in the well-known remark of the early tenth century 
landscapist Cuinc Hao Hi, criticizing the attempts of two 
famous predecessors. “ Wu Tao-tzii 334 ¥ in painting landscapes 
had brush but lacked ink, while Hs1anc Jung 4A had ink but 
lacked brush. I must select the qualities in which these two 
masters excelled . . .”* In a technical sense the opposition was 
intended to sum up the basic capacities of early painting (from 
the standpoint of the faction that favored painting in ink, instead 
of in pigments). “ Brush” was of course not the artist’s imple- 
ment in this case, but a part of his production: everything he did 
that counted as line. “Ink” was his means of filling areas for 
identification. In Kuo’s time the term probably implied two 
radically different techniques: the graded wash, which might be 


nounced in the first tone. The orthography is not very important, but it seems worth 
noting that the character ch‘iang in the term ch‘iang-pi is actually if in the Ssi-pu 
ts‘ung-k‘an hsii-pien edition of the T*u-hua chien-wén chih 1.8b—L. S. Y.| 

?H. A. Gites, A Chinese-English Dictionary (Shanghai, 1912); R. H. Marnews, 
A Chinese-English Dictionary (Revised American ed., Cambridge, Mass., 1947). 

® Standard modern Chinese dictionaries published in Shanghai, Tz‘a yiian in 1915 
(12th ed., 1932) and T2‘u hai in 1938 (5th ed., 1940). The latter’s entry is explained 
by a quotation from a Yiian manual of calligraphy, the Han-lin yao-chiieh PPK BER, 
“ Basie Secrets of the Han-lin,” by Cu‘én I-tséng BRE . For the construction of 
the character yung, see L. Driscotn and K. Topa, Chinese Calligraphy (Chicago, 
1935) 34 ff. 

‘Statement quoted by Kuo Jo-hsii in his account of Cutne, in this form. A more 
detailed version is given in the latter’s Pi-fa chi Sere za ; see translation by O. Siren, 
The Chinese on the Art of Painting (Peiping, 1936) 237. 
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used over as large an area as the lowering sky of a snowscape; 
and the accumulation of small dots, blobs, or strokes of various 
shapes commonly summed up as “ wrinkles,” ts‘wn 3%, which 
might define the rockiness of a cliff or be concentrated on a fore- 
ground rock. It may be provisionally assumed, then, that Kvo’s 
ch‘iang* was intended as some sort of general equivalent for mo, 
which he preferred not to use in this connection because he had 
already spoken two sentences earlier of the mo of Li Ch‘éng, and 
had the Chinese stylist’s usual horror of repetition. (In speaking 
of Lt, again, he had used an equivalent for “ brush,” 2%, to avoid 
the obvious and to save his pi for later use.) 

Kvo uses the character ch‘iang* once again in his fourth chiian, 
this time in a different pair. His account of the Sung landscape 
master Li Yin 8 concludes as follows: 

One who saw his perilous peaks and high-piled summits there, with faraway 
streams and distant forests, might well have called them the utmost in beauty. 


However, in drawing outlines his brush was labored; and in his ch‘iang*-tan 


[he used only] dark ink fryer 4& . 


The criticism here is phrased with an obvious parallelism that 
gives a clue to the meaning. There are two four-character clauses 
involved in the final sentence. In the first, #44 4€H), it is clear 
that the first two characters refer to a technical problem; and that 
the last two indicate respectively the medium employed, and an 
adjective characterizing its use. In the second clause, the last 
half has the same form, “ his ink was dark ”; certainly ch‘iang’- 
tan also refers to a technical problem, which in this case again 
involves the use of “ ink ” as the theoretical opposite to “ brush.” 
Here we have a new compound with the puzzling ch‘iang’*, and one 
that I have located nowhere else. A likely aid to understanding 
exists, however, through the fortunate preservation of another 
criticism of Li Yin’s landscape art, phrased in a similar way. In 
the Shéng-ch‘ao ming-hua p‘ing 2 WBF , a somewhat earlier 
history of Sung painting by Lru Tao-ch‘un #34 , the text runs: ° 


5T have used the edition reprinted in the Ming anthology Wang-shith hua-yiian 
TE FERRE (consulted in an unidentified version, probably late Ch‘ing). Lrv’s 
material stops a generation or more before Kuo’s, but is otherwise undated. Li Yin 
is treated in chiian 2 under the “competent §B ” heading. 
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In landscapes painted by Yin the effect is one of extreme steepness and 
sky-piercing verticality, while at the same time he gives one the interest of 
level distances. He will do cascades and winding streams that meander to 
and fro, all within the compass of a foot; and so marvellous was his skill 
that he worked all this out with nothing but ts‘wn-tan in dark ink, quite 


without kou-cho |) FE 28 Bh is A4ne 2) Hp AL An pH. 


Since Li Yin used no kou-cho in this instance, we may defer 
consideration of the term, to consider first the relationship of 
ch‘iang*-tan to ts‘un-tan. As compounds the two have a common 
last character. As technical processes both were executed by the 
artist in dark ink, as a striking feature of his landscape style. It 
seems to me not imprudent to assume that their meanings in 
the eleventh century were at least generally synonymous. That 
Liv Tao-ch‘un could admire the virtuosity of the same process 
that Kuo Jo-hsii found a fault, should surprise no one familiar 
with art criticism. Solution of our original problem, therefore, is 
transferred to the meaning of the compound ts‘un-tan. 


Ts‘un-Tan BIR 


The literal sense of ts‘un-tan, “wrinkle pale,” and the con- 
nection with ink given it in Liu Tao-ch‘un’s criticism, suggest 
something much closer to a specific process of painting than we 
have so far met. I have found the expression in three other uses, 
by the same two Northern Sung historians. It is, so far as I 
know, lacking in later treatises and modern dictionaries. 

In interesting contrast to his description of the landscape style 
of Li Yin, Liv Tao-ch‘un says of another Sung master, Liu Yung 
2%, that he followed Kuan T‘ung, “ and in ideas, brush, and ink 
caught a good deal of the other’s ways . . . [while] his kou-cho 
and ts‘un-tan were superior.” °® Here a definition of kou-cho is 
essential. Such is the formality of Chinese thought and habits of 
expression that without any other evidence the likelihood would 
exist that this binomial should refer to “ brush,” as ts‘wn-tan does 
to “ink.” This is demonstrably the case. The two mean literally 
“hook” and “hack”; the names are direct descriptions of 
methods of drawing lines, which hold good in calligraphy as well 


° Ibid., same heading. 
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as in painting. “ Hooked or loose, free or dragged ” “J#i#t# is a 
summary of permissible linear effects given by Kuo Jo-hsii, for 
example;* while the latter’s predecessor as painting historian, 
the ninth century Cuane Yen-yiian RE , speaks of the drafts- 
manship of the Liang dynasty CHane Séng-yu S&f#% as made up 
of “blobs, drag-strokes, hacks, and dabs #480, modeled on 
(the calligraphy classic) Battle Array of the Brush by Lady Wei 
iF A SER I 2’ In the landscape art of Northern Sung “ hook ” 
and “ hack ” lines were certainly emphatic formulae by which the 
contour of a rock or cliff was given strength and accent. At the 
same time their mention implies a diversification of technical 
means—in contrast to the simple, continuous bounding lines of 
early painting—which matched the closer approximation of natural 
variety made possible by a growing repertory of ink “ wrinkles.” 
Liv Yung was typical of his period in handling both the drama- 
tized outline and the complementary “ wrinkle pale ” in masterly 
combination; Li Yin seems to have foreshadowed a preference of 
the Southern Sung by painting at least important parts of his 
compositions without any use of contours (perhaps because he too 
recognized his forced draftsmanship as a fault) . 

Kvo Jo-hsii in a reference to another eleventh century specialist, 
Suane Hsiin Pad, speaks of “ the ts‘wn-tan in his mountains and 
rocks.” ° More valuable is his brief general discussion of the 
proper way to paint mountains and rocks.*° Here with the usual 
telling parallelism he dictates: ‘“ The fall of the brush will bring 
out the solidity and weight that is their nature; while ts‘wn-tan 
will produce the effect of hollows and protuberances ” 4E#&E4:2 78. 

In the essay on landscape painting, Shan-shui ch‘un ch‘iian chi 
Wi7k#i AEE, by the early twelfth century Han Cho ##4ii , which 


in several passages shows an apparent derivation from Kuo, a 


7In chiian 1, “ Standards to Be Followed in Working a BOE PARR. é 

* In chiian 2, “On the Brushwork of Ku, Lu, Cuana, and Wu” 3h ie. FASE. 
This section has been translated by Siren, op. cit. 229; full translation of book in 
preparation by W. R. Acker. For the Battle Array of the Brush see Driscout and 
Topa, op. cit. 41 ff. 

® T‘u-hua chien-wén chih, chiian 4, section on landscapists. 

1° Ibid., chiian 1, “ Standards,” etc. 
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more elaborate prescription for rock painting is given. A remi- 
niscent sentence runs: “The fall of the ink [must bring out] 
solidity and hardness. Concavities will be deep, convexities shal- 
low; ‘ wrinkle-dabbing’ [will establish] the shaded and sunlit 
[surfaces] ” #22 BFL MPR EAR PES BS 

Han’s apparent dependence on Kvo’s wording makes it the 
more interesting that he has replaced ts‘un-tan by a new pair, 
ts‘un-{uH , directly descriptive of the light dabbing or brushing 
used to render certain types of “ wrinkles.” *° 

All this evidence makes it highly probable that the rare eleventh 
century ts‘wn-tan was used in the same general sense as the later 
standard ts‘wn-fa M%& , “ wrinkle-method,” to describe the indi- 
cation of rock surface by a multiplication of individual strokes. 
For further proof, and a suggestion bearing on our original 
problem, ch‘iang*-tan, two further binomials using tan as second 
member may be profitably considered. 


Hsivan-Tan YR 


The seventeenth century painting compendium, Chieh-tzi- 
ytian hua chuan, in an introductory paragraph on “ Division into 
Schools,” states that the T‘ang landscapist, Wana Wei E# , in 
founding (the gentleman-artist’s beloved) Southern School, “ origi- 


“T have used the text available in a modern Japanese reprint, Keisetsu-ken ronga 
sdsho MSPS AR HE Ae, edited by Gensui Konno UERRICRE (Osaka, 1921). 
Preface dated 1121; complete in one chiian. 

12 The great landscapist, Kuo Hsi 3)BR, whose essay on landscape art, Lin ch‘iian 
kao chih PIR EL. must be roughly contemporary with T‘u-hua chien-wén chieh, 
uses a similar descriptive compound in a paragraph of definitions of technical terms 
found in his last section, “Rules for Painting.” “The so-called ts‘un-ts‘a Bie, 
‘wrinkle-scrubbing,’ is produced by a sharp-pointed brush held flat and agitated back 
and forth” L3% 4th PA ASAE AR as ZRBE. Saxanism’s translation, An 
Essay on Landscape Painting (London, 1935) is least helpful in this paragraph 
(pp. 56-57). The 17th cent. painting manual Chieh-tzii-yiian hua-chuan Ferg] 
a, in an introductory paragraph titled “ Definitions ” BY , Misquotes this by 
substituting the meaningless }§ for the final pz, and mispunctuates the paragraph. 
This seems to be the reason why Perrucci in his translation, Encyclopédie de la 
Peinture Chinoise (Paris, 1918) 460, defines ts‘un as “un trait tracé par le pinceau 
imbibé d’encre faible et tenu obliquement.” He has derived the “encre faible” from 
a tan HR that belongs at the end of the preceding sentence, as part of the compound 


wo-tan BERR . 
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nated the use of hstian-tan and revolutionized the kou-cho method 
(i. e., the use of contour lines) .” ** Whatever the historical value 
of the statement, it is again a parallelism of “ink ” and “ brush.” 
Petrucci translates hsiian-tan as two terms, “les degradés et les 
demi-teintes,” justifying his rendering by explanatory footnotes 
that cite no authority. Marcu, drawing presumably from the 
same late literature, gives for hsiian alone: “to put on a wash 
shading from light to dark, or from one color to another.” ** On 
the other hand, a quite different meaning is given in the methodi- 
cal explanation of technical terms by the eighteenth century T‘anc 
Tai J#18 in his Hui shih fa wei #2 84% 2° The relevant para- 
graph discusses the various special forms of “ wrinkles ” worked 
out by noted masters: 

Wane (Wei) also used dots massed together to make his ts‘un “ wrinkles,” 
bringing his brush down evenly and straight like grains of rice, and so pro- 
ducing the [so-called] rain-and-snow, or rain-drop ts‘un ... [The tenth cen- 
tury] Tune Yiian 3 JH used Wane’s hsiian-tan method, bringing his brush 


down evenly and straight; but he lengthened out his dots so as to produce 
the [so-called] hemp-fibre ts‘un. 


I have not found hsiian-tan in painting literature written 
before around 1150; and after that date have too little acquaint- 
ance with the field to give the term any chronological definition. 
It seems to me likely that T‘anc Tai used it in connection with 
the old masters as a traditional term, and gave it for that purpose 
a technical explanation which perhaps no longer applied to the 
painting of his own age. At any rate his writing furnishes an 
additional instance of the connection between the “ wrinkle ” 
technique and a series of compounds in which tan is the second 
member. 

Toward the end of his essay on landscape painting, Lin ch‘iian 


18 See op. cit. 23-24. Prerrucci’s notes give the four characters involved as jae 
BER. I am not sufficiently familiar with the various recensions of the Chieh-tzi- 
yiian hua-chuan to be able to trace his source; the K‘ang-hsi text I have referred to 
has 5 FAYE RR — SBE TZ - 

14B. Marcu, Some Technical Terms of Chinese Painting (Baltimore, 1935) 23-24, 
no. 145. 

15 Quoted in the modern anthology of painting literature, Chung-kuo hui-hua li-lun 


HB] AGE FE BB. compiled by Fu Pao-shih {9H 0Aq (Shanghai, 1935) 294. 
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kao chih, the late eleventh century master Kuo Hsi ¥5¥8 con- 
tributes a paragraph packed with valuable technical details on the 
uses of “ brush ” and “ink.” Here appears a definition of hsiian 
alone that recalls T‘ana’s description of the “rain-drop ” ts‘un 
formula of Wana Wei, and so strengthens the authority of his 
explanation: “To sprinkle with well-watered ink two or three 
times (in superposition) is called hsiian” AKER H= Miz as 
Ze. 
Wo-rTan #FR 


The single compound given by Kvo Hsi in his paragraph of 
definitions that concludes with the character tan, is accounted 
for as follows: “To build up pale ink in layers laid on with a 
circular motion is called wo-tan ” (RE BAB GE be MIN Zas ZR 27 

I shall speak later of the probable use and appearance of this 
formula. For the moment it furnishes us in a grammatical sense 
with the key definition to explain the construction of all the 
tan compounds with which we have dealt. Tan as “ pale” is 
present because each process was carried out—or had originally 
been carried out—with ink of a light value. Certainly with wo 
as “to circle ” and hsiian as “ to sprinkle ” or “ to drip ” the first 
member is present as a descriptive verb. T's‘wn-tan stands apart 
from the rest in beginning with a noun; I should suppose that it 
was a derivative term, coined to describe all the texture-producing 
formulae executed in different ways with pale ink. 


CuH‘IANG? TAN Re-examined: 


With so much established, it is at last possible to define with 
confidence the binomial used by Kuo Jo-hsii to characterize the 
landscape technique of Li Yin; and with it the shortened refer- 


1° Definition repeated in the Chieh-tzii-yiian hua-chuan paragraph cited in n. 12. 
Mispunctuation and garbling make the sentence start with the confusing tsai #5, 
“again.” The editor, more mindful of literary style than of sense, has changed 
Kvo’s “two or three” into “three or four” to avoid repetition of tsai: an excellent 
example of the workings of text corruption. 

*7 Definition repeated in ibid., so punctuated that the final tan is added to the next 
sentence; see n. 12. My text for Kuo reads kan eB, “trunk,” instead of wo Be, a 
circle ”; the latter’s meaning is obviously the proper one (and it is this reading that 
appears in the Chieh-tzii-yiian hua-chuan quotation) . 
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ence, ch‘iang* alone, applied to the greater master Fan K‘uan. 
Ch‘iang* must have been intended as a verb descriptive of 
physical motion, like the jab that drives a stake into the ground. 
The “ wrinkle ” formula so described must have been a repetition 
of short, abrupt, presumably pointed strokes (something like the 
stab technique used to decorate certain forms of prehistoric mono- 
chrome pottery). The ch‘iang* had the narrowness of a spear, and 
of a drawn line; hence unlike the more familiar “ wrinkle ” motifs 
that imitate raindrops or axe-chips or whirlpool eddies and the 
like, it could serve equally well in the specialized repertory of the 
calligrapher.** 

Numerous lists of standard “ wrinkle ” types exist, from the five 
cited by Han Cho in the early twelfth century (in which “ every 
line and every spot had in it the formal prescriptions of ancient or 
modern schools”) to the sources of much later date used by 
Marcu to compile his thirty-three.'* In none have I found any 
sign of ch‘iang*-tan masked by another name; no description 
seems to suit the character I have reconstructed above. Presum- 
ably the formula either went completely out of fashion by the 
end of Northern Sung, or was so modified that its identity was 
lost. 

A search directed toward the artists named by Kvo as using 
the ch‘iang* motif, is not much more fruitful. Li Yin’s work, and 
even the tenuous memories of a personal style that might have 
produced later copies, seem to have vanished. Fan K‘uan is 
represented by a few extant landscapes, one or two of which rank 
among the supreme masterpieces of the art as we know it today. 
Fortunately for China, but unfortunately for the purposes of this 
paper, these most impressive attributions are a part of the Palace 
Museum collection; in the rather poor photographs of them that 
are available, it is impossible to study so small a detail as a 
“ wrinkle ” motif with proper care. In the great Palace Museum 
snowscape, as in the album-piece in the Boston Museum that re- 
produces its “brush” and “ink” methods in miniature, the 
relatively few “wrinkle” strokes used do seem to correspond 


18 See n. 3. 
1° Han, op. cit., under “ Rocks”; Marcu, op. cit. 33 ff. 
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at least roughly to my hypothetical definition of the ch‘iang’ 
formula.”° 

The most obvious idiosyncracy in Li Yin’s work, his choice of 
black ink to indicate rock surfaces in the tradition that once had 
used only pale ink, tan, seems to me suggested by details of an 
anonymous landscape, called “Sung,” in the ABE collection in 
Japan.”* 

As for the formula Kuo Hsi calls wo-tan, building up “ pale 
ink in layers laid on with a circular motion,” I can only hazard a 
guess. The description suggests the long, sweeping strokes in 
comparatively light values of ink that indicate a bank or slope 
of earth, rather than the multiplied spots or jabs that stand for 
rock structure. Details executed in this way may be easily seen 
at large scale in the group of Sung dynasty “ Five Hundred 
Lo-han ” pictures owned by the Boston Museum.” 


20 Palace Museum picture reproduced in Stren, A History of Early Chinese Painting, 
i, Pl. 99; album-piece in ibid., Pl. 100, as well as Boston Museum of Fine Arts, A 
Portfolio of Chinese Paintings in the Museum (Han to Sung) (Cambridge, 1933), Pl. 
40. The Museum also possesses a large snowscape in kakemono form, traditionally 
attributed to Fan, in which the “wrinkles” are much more minutely done but still 
might pass as ch‘iang*; see Portfolio, Pl. 43. 

1 Collection of Ase Kojirs PYYPAEACHL , published in Sdraikan Kinsho PARK 
RE (Osaka, 1939), chiian 2, Pl. 22. 

22 Museum Portfolio, Pls. 79-81 (paintings by Lin T‘ing-kuei $f KE F¢ , dated 1178). 








DYNASTIC BOOTY: AN ALTERED CHINESE BRONZE * 
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Generally speaking, the value of a Chinese bronze is enhanced if 
it bears an original inscription. It is questionable whether the 
value of the same bronze is increased if the inscription shows 
signs of tampering or alteration, but it should certainly prove 
interesting. The bronze which forms the subject of this paper 
contains one original inscription and another which is obviously 
later and has been incised over an original inscription that has 
been eradicated. This interesting combination immediately sug- 
gests several questions: What was the eradicated inscription? 
By whom, when, and why was the original inscription altered? 
And finally, what is the date of this bronze? 

This bronze is a bell (NB 4114) of the chung 8 (or po #) 
type in the Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology in Toronto. 
It is nine inches high, lentoid in section, and topped by a suspend- 
ing device in the form of two confronting dragons. It has the 
usual thirty-six bosses in twelve horizontal registers which are 
separated by panels with small scrolls in low relief. The bell 
appears to have been made by the cire perdue process. The low 
relief designs were stamped into the wax model by means of 
small dies, the marks caused by the edges of these dies being 
clearly visible both on the sides and the top of the bell. The wax 
model was apparently made in three sections—the two halves of 
the bell and the top—and then joined together. This is indicated 
by the seams and disfigurement along the edges on the transverse 
axis and around the top which would not have occurred if it 


*A preliminary draft of this paper was read before the American Oriental Society 
at the Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., in April, 1947. I wish to express 
here my thanks and gratitude to Bishop W. C. Wurrte, who pointed out this problem 
to me while I was on his staff at the Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology 
(R.O.M.A.) as Assistant Keeper of the East Asiatic Collection. I am also indebted 
to Bishop Wuire for turning over to me letters to him from the Chinese archaeologist 
Liv Fu #4 which contained the important reference cited in footnote 4. 
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had been modeled as a single unit. The suspending device was 
cast separately and attached later. On either side of the bell are 
vertical panels, each bearing a two-character inscription (Figs. 
1 and 2). 

In general, it has a close resemblance to other bells of this type 
dating from the eastern Chou period. Some may feel at first sight 
that this is not a genuine Chou product, but the proof adduced in 
this paper depends almost exclusively upon documentary evidence, 
rather than upon stylistic criteria. In fact, here is a good example 
of the type of research problem the solution of which depends 
mainly upon the utilization of Chinese sources. 

The more complex of the two inscriptions (Fig. 1) contains the 
two characters #44 (wu-i), the name of the eleventh of the 
twelve traditional pitch pipes and the one to which this bell 
corresponds. Close examination reveals that the surface of the 
panel that bears these characters is perfectly smooth and that 
the characters themselves, even when viewed through a micro- 
scope, appear to be in the same condition (with the addition, of 
course, of a slight patination) as they must have been when the 
bell left the mold. On the panel with the inscription shown in 
Fig. 1 may be seen a small square of different patination from 
that of the surrounding area. This is probably a blowhole in the 
casting which was cut to this shape, chamfered, filled in with 
bronze and smoothed off. The smoothness of curved lines in these 
two characters and the broadening of strokes near their ends— 
caused when the graving tool is lifted from the original stroke in 
the model—is further proof that this is an original cast inscrip- 
tion.? In other words, this panel and its inscription are obviously 
in their original condition and have not been tampered with. 

But the vertical panel and the characters on the other side of 
the bell (Fig. 2) have an entirely different appearance. Even 


2A bell closely resembling this one has been so dated by June Kéng IS Be . See 
photograph 971 in vol. 2 of his Shang-Chou i-ch% t‘ung-k‘ao Ra FA as, which 
is the same as photograph 16 in Shan-chai i-ch%t t‘u-lu Ste Hi EBX BR. 

? The appearance of the two characters in Fig. 1 agrees perfectly with the description 
given by H. J. PuenperueirH on p. 52 of his “ Technical Notes on Chinese Bronzes 
with Special References to Patina and Incrustations” (Transactions of the Oriental 
Ceramic Society 16 [1938/39]), where he contrasts a cast and an incised inscription. 
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with the naked eye, it is obvious that the two characters All 
(t‘at-ho) have been rather crudely incised after the casting of the 
bell. And the surface of this panel is very rough, bearing horizontal 
ridges and longitudinal striations caused by scraping and chisel- 
ing. These markings are easily seen in a normal photograph (Fig. 
3). There is only one conclusion possible in this case: an original 
cast inscription has been removed and the T“ai-ho inscription has 
been incised in its place. 

The ideal solution would be to restore to view the obliterated 
characters. Attempts along this line both by microscopic examin- 
ation and vapor treatment have proved futile. Careful study by 
these two methods has revealed several marks in the proper area 
of the panel that appear not to have been made during the process 
of removing the original inscription. These marks run counter to 
the longitudinal and horizontal markings caused by the carefully 
performed removal of the former characters, but they are too few 
and too disconnected to permit the forming of a definite con- 
clusion. X-ray examination was considered, but Canadian roent- 
genologists who were consulted on the matter were of the opinion 
that such examination would be useless. 

In the section on music in the Chin shih @#, the official 
history of the Chin dynasty, we find the following passage, which 
solves several of our problems: 

T‘ai-tsung captured Pien,? obtained the Sung ceremonial regulations, bells, 
and stone chimes, together with the frames from which they were suspended, 
and returned [to his capital]. In the first year of the Huang-t‘ung period 
(1141) Hsi-tsung conferred honorary titles, and it was then that the Sung 
music was first to be used. But there were some officers who, because the 
bells and stone chimes were engraved with the shéng f& character, which 
violated the personal name of T“ai-tsung, covered each of them (i.e., the 
inscriptions) with yellow paper. In the fourteenth year of the Ta-ting period 
(1174), the Superintendent of Ceremonial first maintained that the music of 
successive periods each had its own name, that the Sung musical instruments 
currently used in the sacrifices to Heaven and Earth violated the temple name 
of a deceased ruler (T‘ai-tsung) and should therefore all be scraped clean and 
renamed. The Board of Ceremony, the Imperial Academy, and the Court of 


®* The old name for K‘ai-féng fu. This refers to the overthrow of the Northern Sung 
by the Chin armies in 1126/27 
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Sacrificial Worship were then instructed to select a name. They subsequently 
took the import of “great music is harmonious with heaven and earth ” 
and named the bells 7*ai-ho.* 


Further substantiation and more specific information is given in 
Sung-shih chi-shih pén-mo A#LRAAAR : “In the second year 
of the Ching-k‘ang period of the Ch‘in-tsung reign, first moon, 
ting-sst day (March 11, 1127) , the Chin demanded the ceremonial 
regulations of the sacrifice to Heaven, plans and records.’ On 
wu-wu day (March 12) they demanded the Ta-ch‘éng KK [sic] 
musical instruments and the ceremonial paraphernalia from the 
court of sacrificial worship. . . .” ° 

More detail is given in the Manchu translation of the history of 
the Chin dynasty about the imperial paraphernalia seized by the 
conquerors, but there is a confusion over the date of the fall of the 
Sung capital.’ 


*Chin shih (Commercial Press ed. of 1916) 39.1b. The name in the text reads 
KF Ta-ho or Tai-ho and is composed of the first and last characters of the phrase 
KS HARK Hb [AJ AN. It is from the section on music in the Li chi WHFR. Cf. R. 
Witzeum, in his Li Gi, Das Buch der Sitte des dlteren und jiingeren Dai (Jena, 1930) 
48. Tai-ho has been used in this paper because FCFIl is generally read as T“ai-ho, 
and because it is frequently used in connection with music (see Tz‘i hai, under 
t‘ai-ho). Shinago daijiten PBA specifically says that T’ai-ho is the name 
of the music used in sacrifices to Heaven and Earth, but may be referring to the 
Chin shih passage cited in this note. 

° Chap. 28 of the Chin shih describes the disposition of bells and stone chimes in 
relation to the altar in the chiao ¥{ ceremony which is the one indicated here. The 
term t‘u-chi fal ee which I have translated here as “plans and records” appears in 
the translation of the Manchu version as “ plans de terrains.” See n. 7. 

° Ibid. (Ssi-hsien shu-chii Bee ed. of 1898) 57.4b. Bells were often re- 
garded as the spolia opima of war since they played an important role in state 
ceremony. These bells were undoubtedly a part of the state treasure buried (see 
subject of reference in n. 12 below) by the Sung when their capital was threatened by 
the Chin army in 1126. Another interesting example which may be compared to the 
one under discussion, is that of the well-known Huai style inlaid bronze vase in the 
University of Pennsylvania Museum which may date prior to 279 B.C. This vessel 
(BMFEA 7, Pl. 19) bears an inscription incised some time after casting which 
commemorates an attack made on the state of Yen in 279 B.C. and ends with the 
word “booty.” Kuo Mo-jo, inter alia, believes that this vessel was taken as part of 
the spoils of war by the victors who then incised the inscription. BMFEA 7.26-28. 

7C. de Hartez, Histoire de l’empire de Kin ou empire d’or, aisin gurun-i suduri bithe 
(Louvain, 1887) 60-61: “Le quatritme mois (1127) l’armée d’aisin prit les deux 
villes de Shan fou et He tcheou. Walibou et Niyamouho d’aisin aprés la sortie de 
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The two Chinese sources quoted above answer some of our 
questions, but the second one contains what is obviously a copy- 
ist’s error when it gives T'a-ch‘éng KK instead of Ta-shéng Kik. 
That this is an error can be proved by deduction from the state- 
ment made in the first quotation from the section on music which 
says “. . . the bells and stone chimes were engraved with the 
shéng character, which violated the personal name of T‘ai-tsung. 

.’ That Shéng was the posthumous name of T“ai-tsung is 
clearly stated in the Chin shih.® 

If more proof be needed that the captured Sung musical instru- 
ments originally bore the name of T'a-shéng, excellent evidence is 
to be found in the official histories of both the Sung and the Chin. 
The former tells of numerous instances of bronze casting in the 
Ch‘ung-ning period (1102-1107) including the casting of money, 
sacrificial vessels, bells, and other objects. Particular efforts were 
made to cast bells after early types, and in the eighth month of 
1105 there was a presentation ceremony at which the “new 
musical instruments ” were officially accepted and given the name 
of Ta-shéng.’ One of the sections on music in the Sung history 
records in identical words what is probably the same event under 
the ninth month of the same year.” 

An extremely interesting passage in the Chin history relates the 
discovery by excavation of bells and stone chimes all bearing the 
name T'a-shéng: “In the Chéng-lung period (1156-1160) , Hai- 


l’armée de Pien King s’emparérent des deux princes impériaux de Song, Hoi song et 
c’in song, de 470 personnes restées de leur famille et de leur maison, de leurs sceaux 
et cachets, des vétements et bonnets impériaux, des chars et litiéres, des instruments de 
sacrifice, des grands instruments de musique, des plans de terrains, enfin de tous les 
objets & l’usage du souverain; puis il s’en retourna en Aisin.” The capture of the two 
princes is also recorded in the Manchu version under the seventh month of 1128 
(ibid. 64). 

*3.la. Cu‘én Yiian iS Bia} in his excellent study on taboo names, Shih-hui chi-li 
Si 232 Bi], YCHP, No. 4 (December 1928), gives Shéng as the personal name of 
Chin T‘ai-tsung but makes no further comment. E. Haeniscu, in his “ Die Heiligung 
des Vater- und Fiirstennamens in China, ihre ethische Begriindung und ihre Bedeutung 
in Leben und Schrifttum” (Berichte iiber die Verhandlungen der  Sdchsischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, phil.-hist. Klasse, Bd. 84, 1932), gives 
Shéng as the personal name of T‘ai-tsung but likewise gives no instance of the 
application of the taboo principle. 

® Sung shih (Commercial Press ed. of 1916) 20.2b. 

7° Ibid. 129.1b. 
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ling built an ancestral temple in Pien. In the Chén-yu period 
(1213-1216) it (i.e., the imperial residence in the north) was 
moved southward ** and Hsiian-tsung rebuilt it to pay reverence 
to the imperial ancestral tablets. Its location was on the remains 
of the Ching-ling palace of the former Sung. Upon excavating 
below it, there were found thirteen bells and eight stone chimes. 
All of them were engraved with the characters T'a-shéng.” ** Else- 
where the Chin history says that Hsiian-tsung ordered the an- 
cestral temple repaired in the fourth year of Chén-yu or 1216, and 
it was probably in this year that the excavation took place which 
revealed the musical instruments.”® 

In style and decor this bell has a close resemblance, as noted 
before, to bells of the eastern Chou period. This is not surprising 
when we know, as shown above, that bells bearing the same 
inscription—and in all probability this same bell—were cast 


™ According to the Manchu version, Har.eEz, op. cit. 217, this occurred in the third 
lunar month of 1214. 

Chin shih 39.8b. According to ibid. 14.8b, the work of repairing the temple was 
in the charge of an officer named Lr Ko AEH . Unfortunately a biography of him in 
ch. 99 gives no information on the finding of the bells. 

8 Chin shih 14.18b. Nineteen years after the discovery of these bells the Chin 
dynasty came to an end, and with it the official taboo of Chin names. Since 47 years 
passed before T‘ai-tsung’s personal name was removed from the bells captured in 
1127, then it is quite possible that these other bells found in 1216 escaped alteration. 
If this supposition be true, then some of those bearing the original inscription may still 
be in existence. 

The Tsun ku chai so chien chi chin t‘u Ee AT Be contains a photograph 
(1.7) of a bell which very closely resembles the R.O..M. A. bell and is presumably of 
Chou origin. The two are almost identical in their low-relief designs, rope design 
ridges, and opposing dragons; the latter match in outline but differ in details. More 
interesting, this bell contains a T“ai-ho inscription on one of its panels. From the 
photograph of the rubbing it is impossible to determine with absolute certainty 
whether the inscription is cast or incised. A line drawing of what is apparently the 
same bell is in Shan chai chi chin lu S¢%B FES>Z3R 1.43. Because of the T'ai-ho 
inscription we are faced with the question: Is this bell actually of Chou manufacture, 
or is it a Sung copy? As mentioned above, the fact that it is in this catalogue 
leads one to presume that it is a Chou product. But if the Tai-ho inscription 
actually is incised, then is it possible that this bell is another Sung bell seized by the 
Chin officials and altered? The other panel of this bell bears an inscription reading 
We STH. and June Keng, op. cit. 190, in discussing Sung copies of Chou bells con- 
cludes that bells with this inscription in conjunction with a T“ai-ho inscription are of 
Sung manufacture. The evidence brought forth here is inconclusive and the problem 
warrants further investigation. 
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duritig the reign of Hui-tsung, he who assembled that great 
museum of twelfth-century China, known as the Hsiian-ho. There 
is, moreover, direct evidence showing that a conscious attempt 
was made by the artisans of this time to pattern the bells after 
early models,** and these bells may very well have been in the 
Hsiian-ho collection. The Chin, the nouveaux riches who seized 
this phase of Chinese culture full-blown, were aware of this and 
recorded it in their history: “The present-day bells and chimes, 
although products.of the Ch‘ung-ning era (1102-1107), are still 
the music of Chou, Sui, and T‘ang.” * 


To sum up, the original inscription on the altered side of the 
bell was T'a-shéng; it was removed and replaced with the present 
inscription by court officials in 1174 because it violated the per- 
sonal name of a former Chin ruler; and the bell was cast, in all 
probability, in the year 1105 or 1104. 


14 Sung shih 20. This is also discussed by Juna Keng, op. cit. 190. In this con- 
nection it should be remembered that the Hsiian-ho collection was not named after 
the nien hao of the same name (1119-1125), but after the palace building in which it 
was housed. 


1° Chin shih 39.3a. 
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Figure 2. Incised inscription ?#’ai-ho. 
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Figure 3. Close-up of scraped panel and incised inscription. 
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A NOTE ON THE INVENTION OF THE BUDDHA IMAGE 


BENJAMIN ROWLAND, JR. 
Harvarp UNtVERSITY 


The following passage pertaining to the famous legend of the 
invention of the Buddha image is taken from Brav’s translation of 
Hsiian-tsang’s %&#A Hsi-yii chi ARIE: + 


In the city [t.e., Kausambi], within an old palace, there is a large vihdra 
about sixty feet high; in it is a figure of Buddha carved out of sandal-wood, 
above which is a stone canopy. It is the work of the king U-to-yen-na 
(Udayana) ... The princes of various countries have used their power to 
carry off this statue, but although many men have tried, not all the number 
could move it. They therefore worship copies of it, and they pretend that the 
likeness is a true one, and this is the original of all such figures.” 


*Samuel Beau, Buddhist Records of the Western World (London, 1906) 1.285. Cf. 
Thomas Watters, On Yiian Chwang’s Travels in India (London, 1904) 1.868, and 
Taisho issaikyd (Taishé shinshi daizékys K ERNE K FREE) (Tdky6, 1928) 51.898 
(hereafter referred to as T.). 

* Warters’ translation of the passage #§BQ# ETD KE HES ARES 
Be ele HEE [SAR AE BNE Rt. is rather misleading: “ Paint- 
ings made of it were worshipped and all true likenesses of the Buddha have been 
taken from this image.” It is difficult to understand how any part of the original 
text could be construed to mean “ painting.” Obviously, later copies of the statue 
would have been made in the same medium, sculpture; i.e., the copy brought to 
China by Hsiian-tsang himself (BEAL, S., The Life. of Hiuen-tsiang [London, 1911] 213). 
Yerts’ rendering (Catalogue of the George Eumorfopoulos Collection, Vol. 3, Bud- 
dhist Sculpture [London, 1932] 32): “ Therefore copies were made for dedication,” is 
not entirely satisfactory since the digraph ft FE kuy6 really means worship or puja 
by ceremonies and offerings. 

Actually it appears to me that there are certain indications that the real meaning 
of the whole passage relative to the Udayana image is not that the rulers who were 
unsuccessful in dislodging the statue made copies of it but that, brought to a new 
conversion to belief, by the miraculous resistance of the icon, “they therefore arranged 
or planned ceremonies (tsui ni kuyd wo hakari 3H (7 PERE X fl b ; cf. Ono Gem- 
myo mE U, editor, Kokuyaku Issaikyo, Shidenbu RE) EE SH, 
[Toky6, 1936] 16.142), and they maintained that they had seen the truth.” Without 
a great deal of wishful manipulation it is difficult for me to find anything in the text 
that refers either to the making of copies or that such copies came to be regarded as 
the only true effigies of the Enlightened One. “It is said that this image is the only 
original trace (presentment).” This is the sole comment on the “originality” of 
the image. 
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When Tathagata first arrived at complete enlightenment, he ascended up to 
heaven to preach the law for the benefit of his mother, and for three months 
remained absent. This king (7.e., Udayana), thinking of him with affection, 
desired to have an image of his person; therefore he asked Mudgalyayanaputra, 
by his spiritual power, to transport an artist to the heavenly mansions to 
observe the excellent marks of Buddha’s body, and carve a sandal-wood 
statue. When Tathagata returned from the heavenly palace, the carved figure 
of sandal-wood rose and saluted the Lord of the World. The Lord then 
graciously addressed it and said, “ The work expected from you is to toil 
in the conversion of heretics, and to lead in the way of religion future ages.” * 


Later in his travel diary, the Master of the Law mentions the 
copy of Udayana’s statue made for King Prasenajit at Sravasti.’ 
The same story is related by Fa-hsien %%, who credits King 
Prasenajit with having made the first image; F'a-hsien‘s account of 
the episode ends with the following: 


When Buddha returned [i.e., from the Heaven of the Thirty-three Gods] and 
entered the vihdra, the image immediately quitting its place went forward to 
meet him. On this the Buddha addressed these words to it: “ Return, I pray 


® This miraculous aspect of the image’s fabrication has a parallel in the account of 
the making of the colossal statue of Maitreya at Darel as narrated by Hsiian-tsang 
(Beat, Buddhist Records 1.134). One is reminded of Plotinus’ account of the carving 
of the Phidian Zeus at Olympia (Enneadi V.8.1). The same concept is preserved in 
the Greek anthology. 

* Watters translates this admonition of the Buddha: “ What I want of you is that 
you convert those distressed by error and that you teach posterity.” This passage, 
like the pilgrim’s numerous accounts of images miraculously transported to the Far 
East, is obviously intended as a guarantee of the intimacy of the connection between 
Buddhism in India and in China and also as propaganda for the worship of Buddhist 
statutes in China. Presumably the Buddha accepted his image as a proper hieratic 
and ideal likeness and in no sense as a mere profane reflection of his physical body— 
the opposite of what is meant by pratima or gy6z6 JER. (Cf. Hobédgirin 213, and 
A. K. Coomaraswamy, “ The Traditional Conception of Ideal Portraiture,” Journal of 
the Indian Society of Oriental Art 7 (1939) .74 ff.) In the relief under discussion both 
the figure of Buddha and the statue have a completely iconic appearance. The fact 
that the Buddha’s hands are in the teaching gesture probably refers to the function 
to be assumed by his likeness. 

5 Beal 2.4. Although, of course, neither KauSambi nor Sravasti is in Gandhara 
proper, the selection of this legend of the invention of the Buddha image for illustration 
in sculpture may be part of the Kushan propaganda to establish the antiquity of 
Buddhism and, somewhat in advance of M. Foucuer, the priority of the Buddha 
image in their domains. Certainly its appearance is a confirmation of the dominance 
in Gandhara of those Buddhist sects (the Milasarvastivadins and Mahasanghikas), 
whose sutras preserved the story. 
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you, to your seat. After my Nirvdna you will be the model from which my 
followers . . . shall carve their images.” On this the figure returned to its 
seat.® 


Both Fa-hsien’s and Hsiian-tsang’s accounts are only slight 
variants of one and the same Indian original; so, for example, in 
the Ekottaragama it is King Udayana of Vasta who first makes 
a sandalwood statue of Buddha, five feet in height; his contem- 
porary, King Prasenajit of Kosala, has a copy of this image made 
in gold.’ A variant of the legend, apparently unknown to the 
Chinese pilgrims, attributes the first Buddha statue to Anatha- 
pindika or Bimbisara.* 

I have quoted extensively from BEAL’s translations of Hsiian- 
tsang so that the reader may refer to them readily in connection 
with the subject of this paper: a relief in the Peshawar Museum 
(No. 1534) representing the presentation to the Buddha of his 
sandalwood likeness.’ 

The portrayal of this apocryphal story in a Gandhara relief is, 
to the writer’s knowledge, unique. It is an object of considerable 
importance not only for the light it casts upon the origins of the 
legend but for the development of Gandhara sculpture as well. 

The account of the miraculous image and the introduction of 
copies to the Far East are too well known to recapitulate here.'’ 
We are not so interested in these later vicissitudes of the statue 
as in the question of the Indian, or more specifically Gandharan, 
origin of the story and its portrayal in sculpture. 

In the relief in the Peshawar Museum (Fig. 1), the Buddha, 
seated in dharmacakra mudra under an arboreal canopy, occupies 


° Beal 1.xliv. Cf. Avacut Kiroku JE VE3=>N, Hokkenden PERAIG (Tokyo, 1936) 
ath. 

* T. 125.28 and Habdgirin, 3° Fascicule (Paris, 1937), 210. The Daijdzdzdkudokukyé 
KF RABE. T. 694, states that the image was seven feet high. In the 
Kambutsu-sammaikaikyo 15h bh = we ERE (T. 643 XV), King Udayana makes a 
golden image. 

8 Sarvastivada-Vinaya, T. 1435, 48. Cf. Hébdgirin 211-212. 

® H. Harcreaves, Handbook to the Sculptures in the Peshawar Museum (Calcutta, 
1930) 97. Beyond the fact that it was found in the Peshawar region, the exact 
find-spot of this object is unknown. 

1° Cf. J. Hacktn, “ The Colossal Buddhas at Bamiyan. Their Influence on Buddhist 
Sculpture,” Eastern Art 1 (1928-29). 109-115; A. Saumony, “ Delimiting Questions in 
Indian and Chinese Art, Part II, The Udayana Buddha,” Eastern Art 1 (1928-29). 
225-230; Yetrts, Eumorfopoulos Collection Catalogue 3.32, 38, 55-56. 
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the exact center of the composition; to the left of the Buddha a 
kingly personage presents him with a seated statuette in his like- 
ness. At the right are two bhiksus seated on the ground, probably 
as an indication that the event is taking place in a vihara. Above, 
to right and left, are celestial beings with floral offerings. The sub- 
ject of this panel is, of course, not an illustration of the text of 
either Fa-hsien’s or Hsiian-tsang’s travel diaries, but a pictorial 
transcription of one of the early Indian accounts of the fabulous 
Buddha statue. As stated above, the principal Indian Buddhist 
sources for the legend are to be found in the Ekottaragama of the 
Mahasanghikas and the Vinaya of the Milasarvastivadins." If, 
as is highly likely, it is an illustration of the Ekottaragama, this 
Graeco-Buddhist relief would serve to place the composition of 
this sutra itself in the territory of the Kushans, a possibility 
strongly suggested by the text itself.'* The Vinaya of the Mila- 
sarvastivadins also is almost certainly a Kushan compilation, for, 
not only does it contain an account of an apocryphal visit by the 
Buddha to northwest India, but it has, as an even more certain 
piece of evidence, a prediction of the reign of Kanishka.’* It 
should, in other words, be reasonable to date both text and 
sculpture no earlier than the second century A. D. 

Obviously, the Udayana statue and the legend created about it 
were intended as patents of the antiquity of Buddhism and Bud- 
dhist images in Gandhara. Naturally, the Udayana story, by the 
authority of antiquity—indeed, by the authority of Buddha him- 
self—like the similar pious fabrications surrounding the miraculous 
icons of Christianity,’* was intended to disarm the suspicions of 


11'The Mahasanghikas and Sarvastivadins were 2 of the 18 sects or schools that 
arose in the early Buddhist church (G. Watters 1.164). For the Ekottardgama, see 
T. 125; 2.706 and Hdébdégirin 210. A lengthy enumeration of other mentions of the 
Udayana statue is to be found in the article “ Butsuzé,” Hobdgirin, 3° Fascicule (Paris, 
1987), 210-215. See also under Uten-6 in S. Mocuizukxt, ed., Bukkyd daijiten Lite 


KAHL 1.223-224. 


12 T. 1435. Cf. Sir Charles Extotr, Hinduism and Buddhism (London, 1921) 1.800 


and 3.298. 

18 Eliot 1.301. 

14 Among these acheropoiitic images we may mention the cloth image, supposedly 
sent by Christ Himself to Abgarus, King of Edessa (Dosson, C. C., The Face of 
Christ, [London, n.d.] 82-84). For the legend of the Volto Santo of Lucca, an icon 
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any believers who might question the propriety of idolatry. We 
may suppose that, like the apocryphal text it illustrates, a text 
which attributes a visit to northwest India by the Buddha, the 
relief was a part of the Kushan Buddhist propaganda to embellish 
the past of their domains and make them as much a Holy Land of 
Buddhism as the regions where Buddha actually walked among 
men. It is even tempting to suppose that the legend may have 
been invented to support the religious policy of Kanishka, which 
included the introduction of the Buddha image."* The presence of 
Sakyamuni’s image on Kanishka’s coins is a parallel advertisement 
of what must have been a novelty to the faithful in the second 
century A. D.*° 

Far from pointing to an early date for the invention of the 
Buddha image, the relief in the Peshawar Museum indicates a 
later chronology, if only because the texts it illustrates are gener- 
ally regarded as no earlier than the time of Kanishka. 

The style of the relief in every way bears out the late date 
already suggested by its subject matter. The manner in which 
the figures are set off against a blank background is, of course, a 
general un-Indian characteristic of Gandhara sculpture that, in 
origin at least, was probably an imitation of the relief style of 
the period of Augustus in Rome.’ The exaggeration of the scale of 
the central figure of Buddha points to a date later than the second 
century reliefs from Taxila and the famous “ Hastnagar Socle ” 
of 234 A.D. in which the figures of the Tathagata and his com- 
panions are all of the same size: ** the present relief in this respect 


carved by an angel, see Porter, A. K., Spanish Romanesque Sculpture (New York. 
n.d.) 2.18 ff. 

15 The most famous religious object connected with Kanishka is the reliquary from 
Shah-ji-ki-dheri inscribed in the first year of the king’s reign; it is embellished with 
both a statuette in the round and representations of Buddha in relief. See Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India, Annual Report (1908-09) 51 ff. Pls. 12, 18, and Konow, §S., 
Kharosthi Inscriptions, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. 2, Pl. 1, (Calcutta, 
1929) p. 187, Pl. 25, 1. 

16 P. GarpNnerR, The Coins of the Greek and Scythic Kings of Bactria and India in 
the British Museum (London, 1886) Pl. 27, 8. 

17 Cf. Mostra Augustea della Romanita. Catalogo (Rome, 1937) Tav. 32, 56, etc. 

187, Bacnnorer, Early Indian Sculpture (New York, n.d.), Pls. 152 and 143. 
According to the latest chronology of the Kushan period, the date of the Hastnagar 
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of hieratic scaling and the completely linear character of the 
drapery is much closer to the very latest sculptures in schist found 
at Begram in Afghanistan.’ In other words, it is probably no 
earlier than the fourth or fifth century A.D. Again, the use of 
vestigial foliate forms to indicate a setting in an arbor or in the 
grove at Jetavana has many close parallels in Gandhara reliefs 
with similar tree forms that Dr. Bucutat very correctly states 
to have been copied from arboreal motifs in Early Christian 


sarcophagi.”° 


image and socle would be 327 A.D. (the 384th year of the Vikrama Era of 58 B.C.). 
See GuirsuMany, R., “ Fouilles de Begram,” JA (1943-1945) 69. 

1° J. Meunté, Shotorak, Mémoires de la Délégation archéologique francaise en 
Afghanistan (Paris, 1942) Vol. 10, Pl. 10, 36. 

°°'H. Bucutuat, “ The Western Aspects of Gandhara Sculpture,” Proceedings of the 
British Academy (London, 1945) 31.23 and Fig. 55. 

















SOME OBSERVATIONS ON CH‘I-CHIA #2 AND 
LI-FAN #8# POTTERY 


Sipngy M. KapLan 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


The cultural and historical implications of China’s early pottery 
are far from being clear. Even in the matter of relative dating, to 
say nothing of absolute dating, major questions remain unanswered. 

In a report on the sites of Ch‘i-chia-p‘ing ###+F and Lo-han- 
t‘ang MEE in Kansu, Margit Bytin-ALTHIN has been obliged to 
differ with Professor ANDERSSON’s placement of the Ch‘i-chia 
period.’ As late as 1943, ANDERSSON, in his Researches into the 
Prehistory of the Chinese, maintained that Ch‘i-chia was “ un- 
doubtedly a pre-metallic stage, and consequently . . . pre-Yang- 
shao.” * Byiin-ALTHIN claims that the Ch‘i-chia culture, contrary 
to being the earliest of the neolithic, was of “ comparatively recent 
date.” ® 

By.in-ALTHIN points out that the absence of metal from the finds 
could well be due to mere chance, and among other evidence cites 
the fact that certain of the pottery vessels show apparent imita- 
tion of metal models. “ Their often high necks and long handles 
are not features that are typical of pottery vessels. The imitation 
of metal is striking in the pot reproduced in Pl. 22, Fig. 5 (Fig. 1 
here). The long handle of this vessel has, on the upper part, a 
clearly visible joint, marked by an incision and two ‘ rivet-heads.’ 
The same ‘rivet-heads’ appear also on the spout. Even the 
kidney-shaped opening in the superstructure, the extremely high 
neck and the body with its bulbous belly and narrow foot part 
must have been influenced by metal models.”* By.LIn-ALTHIN 
goes on to draw the parallels of the possible prototypes from 


1M. Byuin-Autuin, “ Ch‘i Chia P‘ing and Lo Han T‘ang,” BMFEA, No. 18 (1946). 
466. 

2 J. G. Anpersson, “ Researches into the Prehistory of the Chinese,” BMFEA, No. 
15 (1943) . 82. 

® Bytin-ALTHIN, op. cit. 466. 
4 Ibid. 465. 
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among the familiar semi-covered and spouted vessels generally 
attributed to Shang times (particularly one in the Berlin Museum 
published by KUmMMex in Chinesische Bronzen, Pls. 5 and 6). The 
parallel is indeed a convincing one, for the top of the Berlin vessel 
even shows the kidney-shaped opening, in addition to a spout. 

Unfortunately, the only complete specimens of the semi-covered 
clay vessels were not excavated at Ch‘i-chia-p‘ing, but were pur- 
chased at Lan-chou BJJH by Dr. ANpERsson. This condition is 
noted by ByLIn-ALTHIN, who states that the purchased specimens 
correspond to the fragments actually excavated at Ch‘i-chia-p‘ing, 
and hence may be considered as representing that site.° This 
conjecture is strengthened by the similarity in paste, manipula- 
tion, and firing found in a related type of vessel, the funnel- 
mouthed amphora. At least one relatively intact specimen of a 
funnel-mouthed amphora has been excavated at Ch‘i-chia-p‘ing.* 
While such circumstantial evidence strongly indicates that the 
semi-covered vessel was a Ch‘i-chia product, the information con- 
cerning the particular stratum that contained it is exceedingly 
weak.’ 

Even though one recognizes the above difficulties, the case for 
bringing the Ch‘i-chia forms into proximity with the forms of 
metal-age cultures can be substantially reinforced if one compares 
the high-necked and long-handled shape with the pottery of the 
Slate Tomb culture of Li-fan, in Szechwan.’ In Fig. 3 is illu- 
strated a characteristic vessel of the Slate Tomb finds, and on 
comparing it with the Ch‘i-chia funnel-mouthed amphora type, 
the similarity is at once apparent (cf. Fig. 2). Both have the 
same kind of long handles, fastened at the lip and just above the 
widest part of the belly. Both have a funnel-shaped flare to the 
upper part of the vessel, a bulbous lower body, and a foot nar- 
rower than any other diameter of the vessel. The principal dif- 
ference between the forms is that the Ch‘i-chia vessel is less 


° Ibid. Also 392, 393. 

* Ibid. Pl. 3, Fig. 1; pp. 393, 395. 

7 John Peuzer, “J. G. Andersson’s Kansu Sites,” pp. 1-2; typewritten manuscript, 
Peabody Museum, Harvard University, 1940. 

®Cuene Té-k‘un Ri Gs hhh, “The Slate Tomb Culture of Li-fan,” HJAS 9 (June, 
1946) .63-80. 
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subtle in handling throughout. The curve of the handles is a 
little more abrupt than in the Slate Tomb example; the funnel- 
shaped neck is taller in proportion and practically straight-sided, 
while the Slate Tomb example shows a definite curve. The Ch‘i- 
chia piece joins neck and body in an abrupt line, while the Slate 
Tomb piece joins in one flowing curve. The same is true of the 
joining of the handles to the lip and body. But these differences 
notwithstanding, the forms are basically the same shape under 
different conditions of treatment. They undoubtedly represent 
either the same artistic stream at different points in time, or 
somewhat parallel artistic expressions of identical ancestry, but 
handled by two cultures of unequal skill.° 

The dating of the Li-fan metal-using culture underscores the 
pitfalls in dating sites that contain no metal. As Dr. CHENG points 
out, the slate burials show bronze and iron existing side by side. 
Yet there is no archaeological evidence in Szechwan to show that 
a bronze age preceded the iron age. The reason for this seems to 
be, according to Dr. Cuine, that “ Szechwan, like many marginal 
areas in Asia, did not pass through a true Bronze Age in the course 
of the development of her culture.” *® Apparently, then, a neo- 
lithic culture such as Ch‘i-chia in Kansu, might lack metal not 
because it antedated a metal age in general, but because it was 
marginal or remote in relation to contemporary metal-using areas. 
This would be particularly true in the earlier phases of China’s 
bronze age, when the production and use of metal must have been 
on a relatively small scale. The Slate Tomb culture shows a 
bronze production of fairly high order, but to what extent this is 
due to the influence from more advanced centers of China is 
difficult to say. That this influence was operating is attested by 
the presence of Chinese coins. These coins provide a compara- 
tively sharp date for the Slate Tomb finds, which Dr. Caine 
estimates as between 500 and 100 B. C.™ 

The artistic level of the Slate Tomb culture reached an even 
higher point than that represented by the vessel of Fig. 3. The 


® The similarity of shapes has been expressly noted by Dr. Cuéna; ibid. 68-69. 
1° Ibid. 80. 
*1 Ibid. 77. 
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long-handled vessel with diamond-shaped mouth (Fig. 4) repre- 
sents a technically finer and more complicated ware. Assuming 
that the variety and quality found in these burials probably re- 
flect a differentiation of function among vessels (as Dr. CHENG 
points out), the diamond-mouthed amphora is still by far the 
most sophisticated of any. 

As far as the shape of the diamond-mouthed amphora is con- 
cerned, there is nothing about it that could not be a normal 
development in the course of an earthenware style.’* The large 
spirals on the belly of the vessel are merely imaginative extensions 
of the handles, indicating a movement from their bases over the 
main surface. The squaring of the mouth is a manipulation that is 
relatively simple and natural in so flexible a medium as clay. But 
the introduction of this play of variety indicates the presence of 
(or contact with) craftsmen in complete control of their clay 
medium as such. From this point of view, the diamond-mouthed 
amphora is not out of character with the general sequence of Slate 
Tomb amphorae, but seems to represent an accelerated flowering 
of the style. This does not mark it as being necessarily later than 
the latest of the other wares from these tombs, but seems to 
indicate the presence of a technical stimulus from a more advanced 
source. 

There can be no doubt that the stimulus to the refinement 
of the amphora type came from the bronze art of China. A tui 
% form found in the Slate Tombs ** is really a repetition in clay 
of a bronze type well known in Warring States times.’* This is 
further testimony to the presence of the technical influence and 
the proximity of “ foreign ” models. 

It can also be tentatively demonstrated that the people of Li-fan, 
or some group close to their culture, tried to continue the local 
forms by means of the bronze medium. In Fig. 5 is reproduced a 


12 The development of modeling square or diamond-shaped mouths and necks on 
round-bodied clay vessels is a familiar phenomenon in many cultures. The Iroquois, 
for example, who certainly did not depend on more advanced models, produced a 
characteristic square-round synthesis. See Doucias and d’Harnoncourt, Indian Art 
of the United States (1941) 64. 

13 CHENG, op. cit., Pl. 5, Fig. 6. 

14S. Umenara, Etudes des Bronzes des Royaumes Combattants (1936), Pl. 43. 
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complete bronze vessel of perfect Slate Tomb lineage. Were it 
not for the fact that one side of this bronze vessel has been dented 
in, the resemblance to the amphora would be so close that they 
could scarcely be told apart by means of an ordinary photograph. 
The diamond-shaped top, the ridge down the neck, the large 
handles extending into spirals over the surface, all form perfect 
counterparts. The sole difference is the extremely low pedestal 
under the foot of the bronze vessel, but this is to be found, 
however, in other Slate Tomb pieces.” 

The reproduction of the two forms, the clay and the bronze, is 
so Close that there is scarcely any possibility that the metal vessel 
is a foreign form modified to suit the taste of the Li-fan culture. 
This regional character of the bronze form is emphasized by two 
points: First, the shape itself seems native to the Li-fan series 
of clay vessels on stylistic grounds. Second, there is an utter 
scarcity, among Chinese bronzes, of this particular type; hence it 
is most unlikely that Late Chou vessels supplied the model. It 
seems likely that the clay vessel and the bronze vessel are the 
identical form rendered in two different media, and that both were 
produced in the Li-fan culture. If there is a time-difference be- 
tween these two vessels, the bronze would doubtless be the later, 
derivative form. That the scarcity of this type could have been 
due to the complete acculturation of the Li-fan people, their 
eviction from the locality, or even extinction, are possibilities that 
cannot be denied. Certainly there is nothing in the stream of 
Chinese art to indicate that the art of Li-fan ever became a 


significant tributary. 


Before suggesting any implications from the foregoing, it is 
essential to review the current opinion on the connections of the 
Li-fan material. Dr. CuiNG states that “ The pottery industry of 
the Ko people (Li-fan culture) may be regarded as a descen- 
dent of the Han-chou ware, a site of which has been excavated and 
reported by Dr. GraHaM in 1934.” *® Dr. GRAHAM himself relates 
the Han-chou #)4 material to the Honan Yang-shao WH ware, 
saying, “ There are strong resemblances between the Han-chou 


15 CuEnG, op. cit., Pl. 5, Fig. 1. 16 CHENG, op. cit. 75. 
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collection and the Yang-shao collection from Honan as described 
by Dr. J. G. ANpErsson. Both have large and small stone axes, 
chisels, knives, pestles or hammers, and flat disks, and in pottery 
three-legged urns, cord-marked round vessels with contracted 
necks, pointed on the bottom, and brick red in color, spindle 
whorls, and both cord-marked and incised bowls and pots. In both 
cultures the potter’s wheel is found.’’ In neither site were there 
any metal objects or any signs of writing. An important difference 
is that there is painted pottery in the Yang-shao collection, but 
none in the Han-chou collection.” ** In addition, while well- 
developed handles in general are frequent in the Slate Tomb 
ware, the Han-chou ware shows scarcely a trace of handles of 
any sort. Moreover, the funnel-mouthed types of Li-fan are not 
to be found in the Yang-shao material. Granting that the descrip- 
tion of the Yang-shao—Han-chou relationship is far from con- 
clusive, it is still rather improbable that the Slate Tomb ware is a 
direct or exclusive descendent of a possible Yang-shao—Han-chou 
sequence. Li-fan, being a late composite culture, may well show 
traces of both, just as it shows strong elements borrowed from 
its contemporaries. 

Regarding the evidence of preparation of paste, the firing of 
the pottery, and the surface treatment cited by Dr. Cuéne,’ 
one would have to call attention to these processes in the Ch‘i-chia 
ware as well as the Han-chou. If the presence of temper, irregular 
firing, and textured surface can be seen as relating the Slate Tomb 
ware to the Han-chou ware, these points can equally well relate 
it to some of the Ch‘i-chia ware.” 

Another interesting complication in the matter of the Li-fan 
pottery relationships is indirectly raised by Dr. CuéNe in his 
Prehistoric Archaeology of Szechwan. Here he mentions a certain 
grey-slipped Han-chou pottery as seeming “identical in paste, 
color, slip, wheel-turning, and shape with the grey specimens of 


17 The use of the true potter’s wheel in the Yang-shao ware is questioned by Dr. 
G. D. Wu, in Prehistoric Pottery in China 49. 

18T). C. Granam, “A Preliminary Report of the Han-chou Excavation,” Journal of 
the West China Border Research Society, No. 6 (1933-34) .128. 

1° CHENG, op. cit. 75. 

2° By.In-ALTHIN, op. cit. 408, 428 ff., and plates. 
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the Black Pottery of North China (as at Ch‘éng-tzii-yai &¥ 
f#) .” ** This, by direct implication, tries to carry the Li-fan ware 
ancestry back one step further and connect it to a main center 
of pre-Shang culture in Northeast China. However, the excavators 
of Ch‘éng-tzii-yai do not mention the grey ware of the Black 
Pottery level as being “ grey-slipped.” They explicitly say, “ The 
use of slip was not known to the Ch‘éng-tzii-yai potters.” ** They 
do mention “ various colors of slate ” among the black ware, and 
it is conceivable for this to be described as a grey-slipped ware in 
view of Wu’s investigations (see note 26) . 

Of the two basic kinds of sherds found at Han-chou, one is red 
or yellow on the surface, and certainly not a grey-slipped ware. 
The other type of sherd is a fine “ layered ” type, probably indi- 
cating slip, but having a variety of surface colors, including 
black.” This “layered ” ware, likewise, cannot be equated to any 
Ch‘eng-tzii-yai grey ware, if one uses the term “ grey ” in a strict 
sense to exclude dark grey or slate. But it has some highly inter- 
esting relations with the darker wares, which have hitherto gone 
unnoticed. This Han-chou layered ware, as described for Gra- 
HAM’s samples c/8754, c/8459, and c/8504, is exactly the same as 
a “black” ware found at Liang-chu R# near Hangchow bi, 
Chekiang.** The Fogg Museum at Harvard University possesses 
three specimens of this Hangchow ware, Nos. 1943.1863; A, B, C 
(See Fig. 6) , and they correspond in every way with the descrip- 
tion given in GRAHAM’s article. They show the identical layering, 
and in two of the specimens the outermost layer is a “ black ” 
film, somewhat flaked off. In the third case, the black, which is 
not a true black either, has almost completely flaked away. 

None of the Han-chou black ware, none of the Hangchow 
black ware, and only a part of the Ch‘eng-tzii-yai black ware 
really belongs to the class of true or typical black ware. True 
black ware, as Wu has pointed out, is black all the way through, 


*1 CuenG, “ The Prehistoric Archaeology of Szechwan,” p. 248. Doctoral dissertation 
in typed manuscript, Harvard University, 1941. 

#2“ Ch‘éng-tzil-yai ” bh FE Archaeologia Sinica 1.12. 

*3 GRAHAM, op. cit. 124-126. 

24S. S. Beatu; “ Black Pottery Culture in Chekiang,” Asia (Jan. 1941) 47-51. 
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frequently with an unmistakable glossy jet surface. The other 
type of black pottery belongs to a class called by Wu the “ pseudo- 
black,” * and it is to this class that the Han-chou, Hangchow, 
and part of the Ch‘eng-tzii-yai “ black ” wares belong. The Fogg 
Museum specimens even exhibit the pseudo-black tendency to 
flake off and expose the grey underlayer.** Thus it would seem 
that if the Han-chou ware is related to Ch‘eng-tzii-yai, it is related 
by way of the pseudo-black ware, and specifically the pseudo- 
black ware as practiced at Hangchow. In passing, it is provocative 
to note that this type of pottery, which is peculiar in construction, 
is to be found as far west in China as Han-chou. Perhaps its 
spread was facilitated by the Yangtze valley and waterway. 
Whether or not it is ultimately related to Li-fan is still to be 
demonstrated. 


Conclusion 


The Li-fan pottery types fall into three broad classifications: 
(1) forms that were already common in Warring States China, 
like the tow % and the tui KR. Such vessels only attest the con- 
temporary relation with China; (2) forms that may have had 
their origin in non-Chinese contexts, like the single-handled ewer 
or the three-legged stove. CHENG suggests that these may show a 
borrowing from Kansu or Central Asia; *’ (3) forms that are either 
indigenous developments or inheritances from earlier types of 
pottery. 

The Li-fan amphora types fall into the last category, that of 
inherited or traditional forms. They seem to be the clear descen- 
dants of the Ch‘i-chia funnel-mouthed vessels. This would indi- 
cate that, among the varied cultural components serving to make 
up the Li-fan culture, one of these components was of Ch‘i-chia 
derivation or related to it. As for the Ch‘i-chia culture itself, as 
has been suggested before, it is not as early as it seems. The 
lack of metal in Ch‘i-chia was apparently the result of the pro- 
vincial, peripheral nature of the culture, and not because it was 


25 Wu, op. cit. 63, 67-68. 
26 Ibid. 68. 
27 Cnn, “ The Slate Tomb Culture, etc.,” HJAS 9 (June 1946) .75. 
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pre-metallic in terms of China as a whole. On the basis of the 
metal prototypes, Ch‘i-chia could have been flourishing in semi- 
historic or historic times. There is every possibility then, of a 
genuine connection between Li-fan and Ch‘i-chia. How direct this 
connection was, is difficult to say at present. 

It may be said, however, that while the amphoral type (kuan 
i) does not exactly provide an abundance of evidence, it is 
certainly not weak testimony as far as it goes. It shows a stability 
of form and a logical development that other vessels, particularly 
borrowed forms, do not show. The covered and spouted vessel 
variety shows no development in Ch‘i-chia, and no transmission 
to the Slate Tomb. The earthenware tui shows no development 
in the Slate Tomb and no predecessors in the Ch‘i-chia. This must 
be because both the metal types produced in their adoptive cul- 
tures were alien, and merely opportune reflections of the great art 
of China proper as it went through its own development. There- 
fore, it seems reasonable to say that the persistence and develop- 
ment of the amphoral kuan marks it as a vessel inherent in the 
peripheral culture of West and Northwest China, and pointing to 
some connection between Ch‘i-chia and Li-fan. The series now 
known are associated with cultures apparently dating +1500- 
+1000 B. C. and 500-100 B. C. respectively, relying on the chron- 
ological implications of the metal prototypes and coins. Nor can 
these dates be spread apart much further by referring to the 
stages of style represented by the amphoral kwan in each case. 

Another conclusion that we may draw, even on the basis of this 
slender evidence, is that there is a bronze amphora type* (Fig. 
5) exactly corresponding to the Li-fan clay variety,”* and, further, 
that this type has a long history, if not an origin, in Western 
China. The certain identification of regional types, among the 
bronze vessels of China, is one prerequisite to any major expansion 
of our general knowledge concerning these vessels. And while 


*8TIn works written prior to the investigations of Dr. CuénG, it was virtually im- 
possible to date these vessels accurately. Thus Koop suggests “not much anterior to 
Sung” as a possible dating for the bronze amphora (Early Chinese Bronzes 58-59) ; 
and Asuton and Gray suggest “ perhaps 3rd-2nd millenium B.C.” as a possible date 
for the analogous clay amphora (Chinese Art 30). 
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the bronze kuan is the product of a provincial strain, with dis- 
tinctly minor influence, if any, nevertheless the identification of 
its background, time,” and locality is a small step in this direction. 


*° At the time of writing, the author felt that the bronze kuan was surely a con- 
temporary of the Li-fan clay pieces, or a close sucessor to them. After this article 
was in proof, a verbal communication was received from Dr. Cuénc to the effect that 
Vadime ELiss&err, curator in the Musée Cernuschi, considers the bronze to be 
comparatively recent. The author is grateful for this communication, and acknowl- 
edges the possibility of a late dating. However, the writer still feels that in light of 
the isolated character of the bronze, and the strength of the stylistic argument in 
this particular case, that the greater probability rests with the view taken in the 


present article. 











ARCHAIC CHINESE *g and *d 
Paut K. BENeEpIctT 


- The consonant system of Archaic Chinese (ArC) as recon- 
structed by KaruGREN* shows an over-all agreement with the 
writer’s own reconstruction of the Tibeto-Burman (TB) system.’ 
The two systems differ in certain puzzling respects, however, with 
the unaspirated sonant stops *g and *d of ArC presenting a special 
problem. These differences are most readily appreciated from an 
examination of the two reconstructed systems, as presented 
below: * 

Archaic Chinese 
glottal 

(laryngeal) 
velar 
(guttural) 
palatal 
dental 
retroflex 
(supradental) [r] s ts ts’ dz’ 
labial p p [b] b’ m [w] 


oe ch) 

Ru Aoog 

~s, 
Mr 


s z ts ts’ dz dz’ 


*B. Karucren, “Grammata Serica, Script and Phonetics in Chinese and Sino- 
Japanese,” BMFEA 12 (1940) . 1-471. 

* This TB reconstruction is based on material from all the known TB languages. 
Note that it is in close agreement with the consonant system of classical Tibetan, which 
is remarkably archaic in this respect, but simplifies or otherwise alters certain con- 
sonantal clusters, e. g., *ry->z- (TB *ryak “day,” Tibetan zag), *ly->Id- (TB *lyak 
“lick,” Tibetan ldags “tongue’’). A considerable amount of material on TB con- 
sonantism can be found in the following: R. SHarer, “The Vocalism of Sino-Tibetan,” 
JAOS 60 (1940) . 302-327; 61 (1941). 18-31; P. K. Benepict, “Semantic Differentiation 
in Indo-Chinese,’” HJAS 4 (1939). 213-29; “Studies in Indo-Chinese Phonology ” 
(1. Diphthongization in Old Chinese, 2. Tibeto-Burman Final -r and -1], HJAS 5 
(1940) . 101-27. 

3 KARLGREN’s notation for ArC has been retained here throughout _in order to 
facilitate comparison. This notation employs - for glottal stop, t and d for palatal 
stops; the combinations ng, ts, dz, ts, and dz are to be taken as symbols for unit 
phonemes. 
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Tibeto-Burman 


glottal h 

velar k k’ gf] ng 

palatal t t di] n y & z 

dental t t dj] n 1s 2 ts ts’ dz’ 
retroflex r 

labial p p bf] m w 


Three primary points of discrepancy are apparent: (1) ArC 
lacks the glottal continuant h (simple aspirate) , while TB lacks 
the velar continuant x (unvoiced velar fricative) ; (2) ArC has an 
incomplete set of retroflex (supradental, cerebral) spirants and 
affricates (s, ts, ts’, dz’), perhaps along with r in final position 
only, while TB has simply r (in all positions) in this series; (3) 
ArC has both aspirated and unaspirated stops: g and g’, d and d’, 
d and d’, b (rare, if present at all, and in final position only) and 
b’, but has neither of the semivowels y and w in initial or final 
position; TB, on the other hand, has only a single set of sonant 
stops (possibly aspirated) but y and w in all positions. We shall 
here discuss points 1 and 2 only en passant, devoting most of our 
attention to point 3. 

As regards point 1, TB initial *h- is a relatively rare element 
but must be set up for a few roots, notably TB *hap “ bite or snap 
at” (Tibetan hab “ mouthful,” Burmese and Lushei hap). The 
aspirated stops of TB are, in fact, to be regarded phonemically as 
clusters with h (kh, th, th, ph), as in most of the modern lan- 
guages of Southeast Asia. A similar phonemic pattern might be 
recognized even in the case of ArC, with a single phoneme appear- 
ing as x initially but as aspiration (h) after stops; that is, one 
might write h and kh for ArC x and k’, respectively, there being 
no possibility of phonemic contrast. No certain support has been 
uncovered for the anticipated correspondence between TB *h and 
ArC *yx, but the following comparison is not unlikely: * 

TB *s-hwi “ blood ” (Kanauri sui, Chepang wi ~ wei, Vayu vi, 


*One might also compare ArC K xwar “fire” with Nung hwar “burn, kindle,” 
Moshang var, Garo wal < *war, Kachin wan< *war “ fire,” but these TB forms are 
probably connected with TB *bar ~ *par “burn, kindle” (Tibetan abar-ba ~ sbor-ba, 
sbar, Kanauri bar ~ par, Miri par); cf. Chairel p’al < *p’ar “ fire.” 
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Tsangla yi, Magari hyu [hii], Bahing hu-si, Waling hi, Digaro 
hrwei, Miri iyi, Kachin sai, Nung 86, Burmese swé, Dimasa ti. 
Lushei ti, Mikir vi, Meithei i), ArC Ml yiwet. 

The second point of discrepancy involves the presence of certain 
retroflex consonants (s, ts, ts’, dz’) in ArC. Retroflex consonants 
(other than r) are rarely encountered in TB languages; they are 
almost always of simple stop type (t, t’°d) and are either confined 
to Indic loanwords (as in Garo) or are of secondary origin, 
usually from consonant +r clusters, e. g., classical Tibetan k’rag 
“blood ” as yielded t’ag in most modern Tibetan dialects; Lushei 
tap “weep” < TB *k’rap, Lushei t’a “ good” < TB *p’ra. ArC 
lacks initial r, and good comparisons are available to show that 
Sino-Tibetan (ST) *r initially or in stop + r clusters yielded 
ArC *1: 

TB *d-ruk “6,” ArC A lidk. 
TB *k’rap “ weep,” ArC && kliap. 
TB *grang “ cold, dry,” ArC U& gliang “ cold.” 


The lack of stops in the retroflex series of ArC suggests that 
this incomplete set of consonants is of secondary origin, as in 
Tibetan, Lushei, and other TB languages. As just pointed out, 
however, they cannot be derivatives of ordinary stop + r clusters, 
which yielded stop + | clusters in ArC. It is suggested, tentatively, 
that these ArC retroflex consonants are derivatives of palatal + r 
clusters in ST; that is, that ST *Sr- yielded ArC *s-, ST *tr- 
yielded ArC *ts-, ST *t’r- yielded ArC *ts’-, and ArC *dr- yielded 
ArC *dz’-. Initial *Sr- (yielding Tibetan s-, Kachin ts-, Garo t-, 
Meithei h-) is well attested in TB, and one valuable cross-check 
with ArC *s- has been found: 

TB *srik “louse” (Tibetan sig, Bunan srig, Kanauri rik, 
Kachin tsi, Nung si, Miri taik, Garo tik, Lushei hrik, Mikir rek, 
Meithei hik) , ArC %& siet “ louse, flea.” * 


5 TB *s-hwi with prefixed s- as in several other TB roots referring to parts of the 
body (*s-kra “ hair,” *s-lay “tongue,” *s-na “ nose,” *s-wa “ tooth,” *s-ning “heart ”). 
ArC ziwet < *xwit with diphthongization (cf. Benepict, op. cit.) and suffixed -t, as in 
TB *ni, ArC Ff niet “sun.” 

* ArC sist <ST *srik with assimilative shift -k > -t after the high front vowel. Three 
excellent parallels for this velar > dental shift after i have been uncovered: 
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A possible parallel example is furnished by TB *sring “ be born; 
live, alive; green” (Kanauri s6ng, Manchati sring, Lushei hring, 
Meithei hing, Mikir reng, Kachin tsing ~ katsing, Nung masing, 
Garo tang ~ gatang, Burmese hrang) , ArC 4 séng, id. This ArC 
form yielded Anc seng, irregular as regards its vocalism; Kart- 
GREN accordingly reconstructed the ArC initial as a dental (s) 
rather than a retroflex (s) in view of the known shift from dental 
initial in ArC to retroflex initial in Anc before the vowel e. In 
view of this comparative TB evidence, however, it is perhaps 
safer to reconstruct ArC *séng, the retroflex initial serving as a 
possible source of the irregular vocalic shift (cf. note 6) . 

TB also has initial *zr- (yielding Tibetan Z-, as in TB *Zrang 
“uncle,” Tibetan zang-po), but palatal stop + r clusters cannot 
be reconstructed for TB with any assurance, although they are 
suggested for certain roots, e. g., Kiranti group rwm ~ yum, Kachin 
dum ~ sum, Kadu sum, Moshang swm, Garo sum (obsolete form) , 
Dimasa sem, Meithei t’wm “ salt,” TB *trum or *drum (?). Un- 
fortunately, no cross-checks with ArC are available here, but the 
phonological parallelism with *sr- offers strong support for a 
reconstruction of this general type. 

A more difficult problem than the foregoing is posed by point 
3, involving the presence of both aspirated and unaspirated sonant 
stops in ArC in contrast with the single series of TB. These stops 
are almost always recorded as unaspirated consonants in the rela- 
tively few modern TB languages which preserve them, hence one 
can reconstruct them simply as *g, *qd, *d, and *b, but it may 
be that they were partially or wholly aspirated in the parent 
language. In any event, there is only one phonemic series here, 
with no indication of a contrast between aspirated and unaspirated 
forms. Tibetan, Kanauri, Lepcha, Bahing, Miri and other north- 
ern TB languages generally maintain these voiced stops, as do the 


TB *tsik “joint,” ArC $i tsiet. 

TB *ning “ year,” ArC 4f- nien. 

TB *sing “ tree, wood,” ArC Hi sién “ firewood.” 

The vocaliec distinction in ArC points to an original quantitative distinction in ST: 
ST *tsik “joint” and *ning “year” contrasting with *sing “tree, wood” (vocalic 


length is poorly preserved in TB). The vocalism of ArC siet is probably to be 
explained on the basis of the retroflex initial (ST *srik > siet instead of *siét). 
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Lolo languages of the Burmese-Lolo group, while Lushei preserves 
*d and *b in some roots, but elsewhere there is a marked ten- 
dency toward surdization and often a confusing fluctuation be- 
tween surd and sonant forms in the available sources. The total 
number of TB roots with a well-attested voiced stop initial is thus 
not very great, and only a few good comparisons with ArC have 
been uncovered. These all suggest, however, that the correspond- 
ing initials in ArC are the aspirated rather than the unaspirated 
forms: 


TB *gwa “fox” (Tibetan wa, Amdo dial. gaa [Przhevalskil, 
Bunan gwa-nu, Chamba Lahuli gua), ArC 4 g’wo. 

TB *gaw ~ *khaw “call” (Kachin gaw, Nung ga, Burmese 
khaw, Dimasa duru-khaw, Lushei kow, Empeo gu), ArC ¥t g’og 
“call, ery out.” 

TB *gam “ put in mouth” (Tibetan agam-pa “ put or throw 
into mouth,” Miri gam “ seize with teeth, as a tiger”), ArC 
gam “ hold in the mouth.” 

TB *bu “ carry on back or shoulders ” (Lepcha bu, Miri bwii, 
Burmese pé, Nyi Lolo bu, Ahi Lolo bé, Mikir bu, Lushei pu, 
Meithei pu, Ao Naga dpu), ArC A biitig “ carry on the back.” 

TB *duk ~ *tuk “ poison; poisoned” (Tibetan dug “ poison,” 
Burmese tawk “ poisoned,” Lahu oto: “ poisonous,” Lisu ta “ poi- 
sonous,” Nyi Lolo tu “ poisoned,” Moso ndu “ poisoned [arrow] ”’) , 
ArC #% d’6k “ poison, poisonous.” 


It would appear, then, that the single sonant stop series of TB 
corresponds to the aspirated series of ArC, and that it is the 
unaspirated series of ArC that must be accounted for. Let us 
examine in detail this series of stops (g, d, d, b), ingeniously 
reconstructed by KARLGREN on the basis of phonetic loans (hsieh 
shéng) in the formation of Chinese characters. The following 
points should be noted: 


a) ArC *g and *d occur both as initials and as finals; initially 
both appear only before i; *d- disappears without trace in Ancient 
Chinese (AnC), whereas *g- generally (but not always) leaves 
j ly] in AnC (cf. Karuaren, op. cit., note 1 to p. 181). 

b) ArC *d occurs only as an initial; it yields AnC Z- via an 
intermediate affricate form dz-. 
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c) ArC *b does not occur as an initial, nor is it indicated even 
as a final by the Shih Ching rhymes. Karucren does, however, 
reconstruct it as a final for a very few roots on the basis of double 
readings (# read both g’ap > AnC ydp, and kab > AnC kdi) , hsieh 
shéng phenomena (*& kdb > AnC k’iwo phonetic in t& k’idp > 
AnC kiep), or etymological relationships, e.g., Ai nwab > AnC 
nuai “interior” and #3 nap > AnC né@p “ to bring in,” ¥ twab > 
AnC tud@i “answer” and @ tap> AnC tap, id. In Karucren’s 
own words (op. cit. 28), however, “There are, on the whole, 
only faint traces of words ending in -b in Archaic Chinese.” 


It has long been realized that *g and *d, as finals, are the 
“ unwanted ” elements of ArC, i. e., that they correspond to simple 
vowel or semivowel finals in TB.’ Characteristically, TB has final 
*-u or *-w where ArC has *-g, and final *-i or *-y where ArC has 
*_qd. These consonantal finals were lost in AnC, so that the AnC 
forms seemingly “compare better ” than the ArC forms; cf. the 
following: 


TB *d-ku “9,” ArC Ju kitig > AnC kiau. 

TB *bu “carry on back or shoulders,” ArC # b’iiig > AnC 
biau. 

TB *gaw ~ *khaw “ call,” ArC % g’og > AnC ydu. 

TB *saw “ fat,” ArC JR sog > AnC sdu “ fat (of animal) .” 

TB *r-ngaw “ fry, roast,” ArC 4% ngog > AnC ngdu. 

TB *b-li “ 4,” ArC  siad > AnC si (irregular initial, apparently 
influenced by TB *g-sum, ArC = sam “3”). 

TB *bi “give,” ArC 5 piad>AnC pi (irregular unvoiced 
initial) . 

TB *t'ay “ great, big,” ArC # tdd> AnC tdi; K d’dd > AnC 
dai. 

Several possibilities of interpretation exist here. SHAFER (op. 
cit.) simply ignores the ArC forms altogether and makes his TB 
comparisons with AnC forms. This will not do, however, since 


7 The early Chinese loanwords in Thai also show only simple vowel or semivowel 
finals, e.g., Thai *kaw “9,” *si, “4”; cf. P. K. Benepict, “ Thai, Kadai and Indone- 
sian: A New Alignment in Southeastern Asia,” American Anthropologist 44 (1942). 


576-601. 
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there is a great body of evidence, furnished in large part by the 
Shih Ching rhymes and hsieh shéng phenomena, in support of the 
view that final voiced elements of this general type did exist in 
ArC—a view in which the most prominent workers in the field of 
ArC reconstruction (KARLGREN, Son, Li Fang-kuei) all concur. 

Simon * adopts the contrary view, viz., that finals of this type 
existed in the parent TB language as well as in ArC (he recon- 
structs -y -6, -8 rather than -g, -d, -b, but the distinction is 
phonetic rather than phonemic and does not affect the theory as 
a whole). Unfortunately, no evidence for this type of recon- 
struction can be offered on the TB side. The TB reconstructions 
cited above are, in fact, as well attested as those on the ArC side, 
especially as regards finals. Smuon’s TB reconstructions were 
made on an ad hoc basis to fit the ArC data, and could never have 
been attained simply from an examination of the TB data 
themselves. 

As a third possibility, it might be postulated that ST had a set 
of voiced stop finals (-g, -d, -b) paralleling the unvoiced finals 
(-k, -t, -p). The latter were well preserved both in TB and ArC 
(TB *tak “ weave,” ArC *& tiak; TB *g-sat “kill,” ArC BR sat; 
TB *k’rap “weep,” ArC i kliap), while the former were pre- 
served only in ArC, having been dropped or replaced in proto-TB 
times. Thus, according to this view, ST *d-kug “9” yielded TB 
*d-ku (-g dropped) , ArC kitig > AnC kiau; ST *t’ad “ big” yielded 
TB *tay (-d replaced by -y) , ArC tad > AnC t di [tai or Cay). 

A fourth type of approach, and the one we hold to be correct, 
reconstructs ST with but one set of stop finals (-k, -t, -p), a full 
set of vocalic finals (-u, -o, -a, -e, -i, and perhaps others) and a 
pair of semivocalic finals (-w, -y), i.e., the general kind of 
phonemic system encountered in the ancestral TB language as 
well as in most of the modern tonal and monosyllabic languages of 
Southeast Asia (Chinese, Karen, Thai, Kadai, Annamese, Miao- 
Yao). According to this view, the final -g and -d of ArC are to 
be interpreted as offglide phenomena, or as one aspect of a general 
shift whereby ST *w and its vocalic counterpart *u yielded ArC 
*g, while ST *y and *i yielded ArC *d. Thus, ST *d-ku “9” > 


® W. Simon, “ Tibetisch-chinesische Wortgleichungen: ein Versuch,’ MSOS 82 (1929). 
157-228; see also the excellent critique by B. Karucren in TP 28 (1931) .25-70. 
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ArC kuig, ST *tay “ big” > ArC t’éd. This development closely 
parallels a similar shift (with -k and -t) found in the Maru group 
of Burmese-Lolo, e.g.. TB *ngu “ weep,” Burmese ngo, Maru 
nguk; TB *b-li “4,” Burmese lé, Maru pyit. 

As stated above, the replacement of final *-w by -g, and of 
final *-y by -d, is to be regarded as part of a general shift operative 
in initial as well as in final position. TB has both initial *w- and 
*y-, and it is altogether remarkable that these initials should be 
lacking in ArC. H we turn now to the ArC initials g- and d-, 
which are unusual in occurring only before i (i.e., they are 
palatalized) , we find that they correspond to TB *w- and *y-, 
respectively: 

TB *r-wa “rain” (Burmese rwa, Lushei rua, Bahing rya-wa, 
Digaro kara, Garo wa, Dimasa ha), ArC i giwo.® 

TB *s-wa “be in motion, go, come” (Burmese swa “ go,” 
Magari and Chepang hwa “ walk, move,” Newari wa “ come,” 
Kachin wa “ be in motion,” also Kuki group -wa, a verbal affix 
used with verbs of motion) , ArC ¥ giwo “ proceed, go to.” 

TB *wal “ round, circular ” (Lushei val, Kachin wan, Burmese 
wan), ArC B. Al. giwan.”° 


TB *yang “ fly ” (West Tibetan bu-yang “ bee,” Kanauri yang 
“ fly, bee,” Burmese yang “ fly, insect ”) , ArC 4 diang. 

TB *yar “ disperse, spread, extend ” (Central Tibetan yar-ba 
“ disperse, ramble, stray,” Lushei zar< *yar “hang up [cloth], 
spread [sail], Kachin yan < *yar “ be unrolled and spread out, be 
extended, drawn out in a line,” adyan “ extended, continuous ”’) , 
ArC # dian “ extend, continue, stretch.” 


®ArC giwo<ST *r-wa with final -o<ST *-a as elsewhere in ArC after velars: 
TB *k’a “bitter,” ArC 7% k’o; TB *gwa “fox,” ArC Wh g’wo; TB *nga “I,” ArC 
i ngo; TB *l-nga ~ *b-nga “5,” ArC =. ngo; TB *ngya “ fish,’ ArC ict ngio. 

1° ArC giwan< ST *wal with final -n<ST *-l, as in TB *d-ngul “ silver,” ArC gt 
ngien; TB *myel “sleepy,” ArC A mien “close the eyes, sleepy ”; cf. Benepict, op. 
cit., and R. Suarer, “ Problems in Sino-Tibetan Phonetics,” JAOS 64 (1944). 137-43. 

11 KARLGREN reconstructs final -r for ArC, but no really good TB comparison has 
yet been found for any of these -r forms, the most likely being furnished by TB 
*pur ~ *pir “fly” (v.), ArC F€ piwar (and cf. note 4). Neither is there any con- 
clusive evidence, however, for ST *-r> ArC -n, as urged by SHAFER (op. cit.). Kart- 
GREN’s view that ArC -r is essentially a rhotacism (*-s>-r), as in TB *g-nis “2,” 
ArC —. niar, seems the most likely to the writer. This interpretation allows us to 
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The available comparisons, as cited above, all indicate that the 
ArC correspondence for ST and TB initial *w- is giw- rather 
than simply gi-. It is clear that both semivowels have yielded 
stops in ArC (*w->g-, *y->d-), a development not without 
linguistic parallels elsewhere.” 

In addition to the unaspirated initial stops g- and d-, ArC also 
has the unaspirated palatal stop d- and the unaspirated dental 
affricate dz-. ArC conspicuously lacks the voiced palatal fricative 
z, however, and the development ST *y- > ArC d- outlined above 
suggests a parallel shift ST *z-> ArC d-. Similarly, ArC dz- can be 
regarded as a derivative of ST *z-. No good TB comparisons can 
be cited in support of these two shifts, however, the initials 
involved (*z-, *z-) being rare in TB comparative material." 

One point remains to be clarified. If ST *z- yielded ArC dz-, 
what then is the origin of ArC z-? This ArC initial, like ArC d-, 
is unusual in occurring only before i (di-, zi-), and the available 
comparative material indicates that these phonetically very similar 
initials have a common origin in ST *y-; cf. TB *y- > Dimasa and 
Mikir d-, Lushei z-: 

TB *yu “liquor, wine (Thebor, Tsangla, Digaro and Dhimal 


regard the puzzling ArC form JE siar “die” (TB *si) as a derivative of *si-s with 
the “ reflexive ” or “ middle voice ” -s suffix characteristic of a number of TB languages, 
including Kanauri, Bahing, Vayu, Nung and (less clearly) Tibetan itself; cf. Tibetan 
es-pa “know” < TB *sey. To complicate matters further, this final element of ArC 
might have been -l rather than -r (as recognized by KaruGREN), and indeed there is 
one excellent TB comparison pointing in this direction: TB *m-syil ~ *g-syil “ wash, 
bathe ” (Tibetan bsil-ba, Kachin sin ~ kasin, Lushei sil, Rangkhol gersil, Thado sil ~ 
kisil, Khami mdse, Lakher pasi, Mikir ingt’i< *mdsil), ArC VE siar, id. 

12 Armenian has g from Indo-European *w (u); Annamese had d (palatalized, as in 
ArC) from an earlier *y. For a perfect parallel, however, we must go to the American 
continent (Mexico); here, in the Uto-Aztecan (UA) family, Pima, Papago, Tepecano 
and Tepehuan show the shifts UA *w>g, *y>d, while Opata has UA *w> gw, *y> 
d ~ g; see B. L. Wuorr, Appendix to J. Alden Mason, “ The Classification of the 
Sonoran Languages,” in Essays in Anthropology Presented to A. L. Kroeber (Berkeley, 
1936) 1.197-8. 

18 Burmese dz’é (pronounced zé) “market” appears to be connected with ArC nia 
di, but is probably, despite the orthography, a loan word from the later AnC form 2% 
(Burmese -e<-i), the word not appearing elsewhere in TB. In early Chinese loan 
words in Thai this initial (d-) appears as the simple unvoiced dental s- (Thai lacks 
palatal sibilants): ArC -F diap “10,” Thai *sip; ArC ay disk “ripe,” Thai *suk. 
Contrast the treatment of the dental affricate dz- shown by ArC Se dziang 
“elephant,” Thai *dang. 
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yu, Garo tu, Dimasa du, Lushei zu, Meithei yu), ArC & zidg 
“wine must.” 

_TB *ya “night ” (Chepang ya, Miri yo, Nung ya, Mikir do < 
*da < *ya, Lushei zan, Thado 4 yan [with suffixed -n], perhaps also 
Burmese 7a) , ArC (a ziag.'* 

TB *yak “armpit ” (Lushei zak, perhaps also Burmese gyak- 
kali with prefixed g-, and cf. Gyarung tayak “ hand”), ArC JR 
ziak. 

To review, now, the material presented above, the following 
shifts have been proposed: 

ST *h-> ArC x- (aspiration [’ or h] after stops) . 

ST *r-> ArC 1- (initially and in most clusters) . 

ST *sr- (and *Zr-?) > ArC s-. 

ST *tr-> ArC ts-. 

ST *tr-> ArC ts’. 

ST *dr- > ArC dz. 

ST *w-)> ArC g- (initially and as final) 

ST *y-> ArC d- (initially and as final) 

> ArC z- (initially) 

ST *z-> ArC d-. 

ST *z-> ArC dz.- 

The suggested interpretation of ArC g- and d- has several 
advantages, which are listed below in conclusion: 

(1). It explains the absence of *b. 

(2). It throws light on the “ unwanted ” finals, -g and -d. 

(3). It explains the absence of initial w- and y-, as well as of z-. 

(4). It makes possible the inclusion of a series of related shifts 
(*w-> g-, *y->d-, *z->d-, *z->dz-) in a single dynamic gener- 
alization, viz. that the voiced fricatives (including semivowels) of 
ST received a stop element in the course of their evolution in ArC, 
transforming them into structurally similar stops (g, d, d) or 
affricate (dz-) . 


14 ArC appears to have final -ag corresponding to TB *-a in this root as well as in 
TB *m-a “dumb” (Kachin and Nung mda, Burmese 4, Lushei a), ArC Ia. ag. It is 
possible that ST had two types of the vowel a (back and front), the back variety 
being more rounded and thus yielding final -g in ArC as an offglide phenomenon, 
while the front variety yielded -a or -4 (-o after velars, see note 9). This distinction, 
if actually present in ST, appears to have left no trace in TB, which in general 
exhibits a poverty in vocalic distinctions as compared with ArC. 














A RARE MANUSCRIPT OF ASAMGA’S 
ABHIDHARMASAMUCCAYA 


V. V. GoKHALE 


Fercusson Couuecr, Poona 


Among the list of Sanskrit manuscripts reported to have been 
discovered by Rahula Samkrtyayana* in the Tibetan monastery 
of Sa-lu near Si-ga-rtse, is an incomplete palm-leaf manuscript of 
Asamga’s Abhidharmasamuccaya, described as being 213 by 2 
inches and written in the Magadhi script, with seven lines on each 
page.” Four photographs of this manuscript, taken on quarter 
size films so as to include both sides of all the seventeen leaves, 
had to be enlarged to about four times their original size in order 
to make the writing legible with the help of a magnifying lens. 
Copies of such enlargements are available for consultation on the 
premises of the Bihar Research Society, Patna. 

After Nagarjuna had laid the foundations of a Sinyata dialectic, 
which came to be accepted after the second century A. D. as the 
irrefutable background of all Buddhist philosophizing, it was given 
to Asamga to establish, in the fourth century A. D., a complete 
scheme of the ways and means of realizing the logically incon- 
ceivable mode of Becoming. This philosophy rested on direct 
experience (yoga) rather than on intellectual criticism (prajna) 
with respect to reality. It meant a return to the older realistic 
attitude of the founders of Buddhism on the new level of philo- 
sophic ability attained by the Mahayanists. Just as Nagarjuna’s 
negativistic philosophy represented at its best the spirit of the 
unsettled, leveling, and yet peculiarly virulent political complex 
in northern India, dominated by Kaniska, Asamga seems to reflect 
in his thought the activising, reconstructing, and even compromis- 
ing spirit of the Gupta age. The Yogacara system, the foundation 


*K. P. Jayaswal pays an enthusiastic tribute to his remarkable spirit of enterprise: 
“Lost Sanskrit Works Recovered from Tibet” in the Modern Review (Feb. 1937) 


159-64. 
? Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society (JBORS) 33 (Pt. 1) .48, title 


no. $12. 
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of which he was inspired by Maitreya to lay, thus came to be 
recognized as containing a complete and standard description of 
the entire field of Buddhist philosophy * in Asamga‘s time. At least 
three fundamental works relating to this system are attributed to 
Asamga: * (1) the encyclopedic Yogdcarabhimisastra,> (2) the 
present work, Abhidharmasamuccaya and (3) the Mahayanasam- 
graha,° the last two of which are in the nature of summaries. 
According to recorded legends,’ Asamga was born in the Kausika 
gens at Peshawar (the former “ Purusapura ” in the Gandhira dis- 
trict) of a Brahmana mother and a Ksatriya father, and was in his 
early days initiated by Pindola into the Mahisasaka school of 
Hinayana, which must have influenced the character of his later 
philosophical theories. Not being satisfied with his own learning, 
he went into the wilderness to receive inspiration from Maitreya, 
whom he had to serve for many a long and tedious year, full of 
discouragement and despair, until he was blessed by a revelation, 
which helped him to build up for himself a new philosophical con- 


* For a brief statement of the philosophical principles (tattvartha), on which this 
system is founded, see Bodhisattvabhiimi, ed. by Wocrnara (Tokyd 1930-36) 37-57. 

*The Chinese Tripitaka assigns seven different works (excluding the Yogdacarabhi- 
misastra, which is attributed to Maitreya) to Asamga. In the Tibetan Canon are 
assigned to him twelve separate works (including the three mentioned here). Hsiian- 
tsang mentions (Buddhist Records of the Western World, tr. Brat, Bk. 5, 226) three 
works: viz., Yogdcdrabhimisastra, Mahaydnasitrélankaratikad, and Madhydantavigha- 
gasastra as having been received, among others, by Asamga from Maitreya and 
declared by the former to the great congregation. The Madhydntavibhaga has, how- 
ever, not been included among Asamga’s works either in the Chinese or the Tibetan 
canon. See Madhydntavibhdagatikad, ed. S. Yamacucnt (Nagoya, 1934), Intro. x ff. 

° For a list of contents of this Sastra see LeuMANN in Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft 62.91. A synopsis of the contents of the Bodhisattva- 
bhimi (which forms the 15th section of this work) is given by U. WocrHara at the 
end of his edition (pp. 1-24). Also see Rahula Samkrtyayana, Darsana-digdarsana 
(Hindi) (Allahabad, 1944) 702-37. 

®See Etienne Lamorts, “L’Alayavijfiana (Le Réceptacle) dans le Mahayanasam- 
graha,” (Chap. 2) MCB 83 (1934-35). 169-255, and L. p— LA VaLLEE Poussin, “ Note 
sur l’Alayavijfiana,” ibid. 145-168. 

7See bibliography on the date of Vasubandhu (Asamga’s younger brother) and 
generally on the problem of Maitreya-Asamga-Vasubandhu, L. pe LA VALLEE Poussin, 
L’Abhidharmakosa de Vasubandhu, Intro. xxiv ff. (Paris, 1931); also Bu-ston (1290- 
1864 A.D.), History of Buddhism (tr. OpermiLuEr, Heidelberg, 1932) Pt. 2, 136 ff.; 
Taranatha (b. 1573), Geschichte des Buddhismus (tr. A. ScuteFNErR, St. Petersburg, 
1864) 107 ff. 
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viction. Surrounded by a few select disciples, he spent the later 
years of his life in teaching, propagating, and converting at dif- 
ferent centers of learning in the U. P. and Bihar. Among his 
converts was his own younger brother, Vasubandhu (born of a 
Brahmana father) , who, having belonged at first to the Sarvasti- 
vada sect, had deprecated the system of Asamga as being “ so 
difficult and burdensome that it can be carried only by an 
elephant.” 

To return to the four photographs containing the text of 
Asamga’s A bhidharmasamuccaya, marked as 1A and 1B, contain- 
ing nine folios, and 2A and 2B, containing eight folios (where A 
and B represent the obverse and the reverse sides of the same 
folios placed one below the other) it was found on examination 
that the lefthand margins of the reverse sides of the folios were 
marked with the following (not always continuous) numbers: 3, 
4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 (on 1B), and 14, 16, 19, 31, 30, 36, 42, 
38 (?) (on 2B).° In 2B (as well as, of course, in 2A) the last 
folio placed at the bottom of the photograph is seen to be in a 
damaged condition, to wit, the whole of the lefthand margin, 
along with the first two or three letters in each line, is missing, so 
that number 88 in this enumeration is based only on a conjecture. 
This conjecture is founded on a comparison of the Sanskrit text 
found in this manuscript with the Chinese translation of the 
Abhidharmasamuccaya, made by Hsiian-tsang in 652 A. D.,°? and 
with the Tibetan translation, made by Jinamitra and Silendra- 
bodhi with the help of Lo-tsa-ba Ye-ses-sde in 814 A.D.*° The 
Chinese and Tibetan portions of these translations, corresponding 
to the nine lacunae in the Sanskrit manuscript are shown in the 
following table: 


5 The footnote given to the title of this MS. in the list published in JBORS (loc. 
cit.) is to be corrected accordingly. 

° Taisho Tripitaka (No. 1605) 31.663-694, each page containing three sections, 
marked below as a, b, ¢, each of which consists of 29 lines; also Catalogue Sec. 1.433 
of the same edition. 

1°Narthang Tanjur (of which the copy belonging to the Adyar Library has been 
cited here) Vol. Mdo Li (LVI), Fol. 47a°-129b°; Rahula Samkrtydyana, Tibbat me 
Bauddhadharma (Hindi), Appendix No. 17, Benares, sam. 1991 ( =1935-36 A.D.). 


14 
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Sanskrit Chinese Tibetan 


(missing folios) (Taishd 1605) (Mdo LVI Nar- 
thang Tanjur) 

1-2 (with la as blank) 663a!-664a° 47a8-50b? 

6-7 666a13-667b? 57b!-61a® 

15 672c18-673b15 75b’-78a2 

17-18 674a?7-675b14 80a3-83b3 

20-29 676b®-683a26 85a5-102a? 

32-35 684b28-687b2° 105a°-112b® 

(37) 688a*"-689a° 114b?-116b? 

(39-41) : 689c°-692a 118a*-124a* 

43-(45) (with 45b as blank) 692c5-694b"° 125b®-129b* 


It will be obvious from the data given above that, calculated on 
the basis of an average of about thirty-one lines of Chinese text 
and just a little less than one folio of the Tibetan text as corre- 
sponding to one side of the Sanskrit folio, the conjectural number 
38 of the folio with the missing pagination fits in nicely between 
the existing numbers of folios 36 and 42. The exact nature of the 
folios at the beginning and at the end of the manuscript, in which 
the a and the b sides respectively of these two folios must have 
been left blank as title pages, can also be taken as well established. 
Further, the same method of calculation leads us to the conclusion 
that only about forty per cent of the complete original ** text of 
the Abhidharmasamuccaya is now available to us in the seventeen 
folios photographed by Rahula Samkrtyayana. 

From the broken edges of the folios of uneven configuration and 
the smooth writing, visible in the photographs, etc., the original 
manuscript can easily be judged to have been written on palm 
leaves in ink, with the usual arrangement of two holes in each leaf 
for inserting the binding strings. A blank column, accommodating 
the hole on the left side only, divides the writing on each page 
(containing from six to eight lines) into two unequal parts. 

The characters in the manuscript show a considerable develop- 
ment from the older form of the acute-angled script into the 
Northern Nagari form of the alphabet. Among the dated paleo- 


11Tt is interesting to find that calculations made on the comparative basis of the 
number of lines found in the Chinese and Tibetan translations also indicate the portion 
corresponding to the available Sanskrit text as 39.5 per cent and 39.8 per cent of the 


complete texts. 
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graphical documents, which may be compared with the present 
undated manuscript are: ** (1) Pehoa-PraSasti (ca. 900 A. D.) — 
Biihler Plate V (III) and (2) Deccan College MS. (1081 A. D.) — 
Plate VI (XV), in both of which the advanced forms particularly 
of ja, na, and pha have already appeared, as in our manuscript, 
along with the straight top strokes which characterize the Nagari 


Table of paleographical data referred to in the article. 


type. A depression of the superscribed 7, noted in the Cambridge 
manuscript (1008 A. D.) and the manuscript of the Vajracchedika, 
in connection with syllables like ya and ha (Plate VI [XIII-XIV)}) , 
is found here in some cases, and even in connection with ta, da, ba 
(= va), and sa. An interesting case, however, is that of ksa, which 
is regularly written almost like ska. This looks like a later develop- 
ment under the influence of the proto-Bengali triangle with the 
rounded lower side, discussed by BUnurr.'* Compare Plate V 
(XVIII) 44 of the eleventh century A.D. and V (XIX) 43 of 
1142 A.D. On the other hand, ta with the wedgelike pendant to 
the right is a curious archaism.’* Interpunctuation is shown by 


2 Georg Bisuter, Indische Palaeographie (Strassburg, 1896). For the paleographical 


data discussed here, see table, p. 210. 
18 Ibid., Sec. 26. 
14 Benpaui, Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts (Cambridge, 1883) xlvii. 
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one or two vertical strokes (in the latter case, with a short bar 
attached on the left side of the first stroke) , which method dates 
from the ninth century A.D. More significant than all these for 
the date of the manuscript, however, are the numbers used for 
pagination or for indicating the numbers of lines referred to in 
various marginal corrections. Here we find the letter-numerals 
mixed up with figure-numerals, both of which are fairly com- 
parable with those used in No. 1643 (1015 A. D.) , No. 1683 (1039 
A.D.) and No. 1464 (1025 A.D.) .° Nos. 1 to 4 are written in 
figures. Nos. 5 and 6 are found both as letter-numerals (tr and 
phra respectively) in the pagination and as figure-numerals (the 
latter showing a comparatively archaic form) in the marginal 
corrections. No. 7 is absent from our MS. Nos. 8 and 9 look like 
the letter-numerals hra and o (turned round ?) respectively. No. 
10 is J, no. 30 la and no. 40 pta. 

All these characteristics taken together seem to me to limit the 
date of our manuscript on paleographical grounds to the first half 
of the eleventh century. That the present manuscript of the 
Abhidharmasamuccaya, which was always regarded as a compre- 
hensive and standard textbook of the Yogacara philosophy,** must 
have been handled by more than one reviser and at different times 
is evidenced by the different hands in which the corrections have 
been made. Especially noteworthy is the correction in line 3 of folio 
19a, where the word samlikhita- is correctly inserted in the blank 
space just above the string-hole on the lefthand side of the page. 
This word is written with a clearly proto-Bengali kh and t, of 
which BUHLER reproduces three examples belonging to the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries." 

Among orthographical peculiarities of the manuscript, some of 
which may be understood as originating in a Bengali mode of 
pronunciation,’* may be pointed out the very frequent use of the 


15 See Bendall, op. cit., last plate. 
16 See Bu-ston, op. cit., 2.140, 199. 
17 BisHLeR, op. cit., Sec. 26A; F. W. Tuomas, Introduction to the edition of 


Kavindravacanasamuccaya (Calcutta, 1912) 2-6. (By the way, this fragmentary work 
is to be identified with the Subhasitaratnakos’a by Bhimarjunasoma, listed in JBORS, 
loc. cit., title no. 178. 

18 Ibid., Sec. 14. 
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anusvara for the ending n: e. g., asmim kaye, dosam pasyata; and 
also of m or n for the anusvara: e.g., laksanam va. Va and ba, 
and sometimes sa and sa, are not distinguished. There is a ten- 
dency to avoid multiple consonants: e. g., urddha (for irddhva) , 
dr (for ddr), satva (for sattva) , utrasanti (for uttrasanti) , etc. 
The words dharma, karma, and nirvana are found to be written 
either with a single or a double m or v, as the case may be. The 
avagraha is not much in evidence. 

Both the Chinese and the Tibetan translations referred to above 
follow the Sanskrit text as found in our manuscript very closely 
and deviations from it are remarkably few. The full original 
work consists of two parts, the first dealing with laksana and the 
second with viniscaya; each of these is further divided into four 
sections. Besides these divisions, the Chinese and the Tibetan 
versions each adopted a different way of arranging the text into 
seven and five chapters respectively. A detailed analysis of the 
contents of the work must be reserved for the proposed edition of 
these important fragments along with a Sanskrit commentary on 
the whole work by YaSomitra (also found in manuscript in a 
Tibetan monastery by Rahula Samkrtyayana). The present note 
will suffice to convey to those interested in reconstructing the 
history of ancient Indian thought the nature and significance of 
the find described above.* 


*I gladly acknowledge the financial help and the library facilities, extended to me 
by the authorities of the University of Bombay to enable me to carry out the above 


investigation. 
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JANSE, Olov R. T., Archaeological Research in Indo-China. 
Harvard-Yenching Institute, Monograph Series, Volume 7. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1947. Pp. 
xl + 73; pls. 69. $25.00. 


Students of Far Eastern archaeology are familiar with the 
famous expeditions conducted by Dr. Olov R. T. JANsE in Indo- 
China. His party was organized to study the Chinese civilization 
in Indo-China and its possible connections with the West. Be- 
tween 1934 and 1939, he conducted three expeditions in succes- 
sion. Preliminary reports were published before the war in RAA, 
BEFEO, HJAS and other learned journals. 

The present volume, presumably the first of a series, deals with 
the eighty Han tombs which the party excavated in the district 
of Chiu-chén. With its carefully prepared general conclusions 
and lavish illustrations, the report is undoubtedly one of the most 
important archaeological records published after the war. 

In the preface of the book, Dr. JANsE tabulates the various 
activities of his campaigns. It is most inspiring to learn how 
extensively the party explored the field, penetrating as far as 
Yiinnan to the north, Johore to the south and the Philippines to 
the east. Their spades turned up many a ruin of ancient cultures 
ranging from the Neolithic sites of Som-rong-sen and Da-but to 
the burials of the Sung and Ming periods. Besides, numerous 
anthropological investigations were also undertaken in various 
sections of the area. It is a page of history in the archaeology of 
the Far East. 

To give a clear background of the region under investigation, 
the archaeologist goes into considerable detail in regard to its 
history in the Introduction. A comparative study of the ancient 
Chinese text and of the archaeology and anthropology of Indo- 
China shows that Chinese influences, predominately commercial 
and cultural, came perhaps as early as the third century B.C., 
but the people did not settle there on a large scale before the 
victorious campaign of General Ma Yiian at the beginning of the 
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Christian Era. The archaeologist, therefore, concludes that the 
region was originally inhabited by the “ Indonesians,” who pro- 
duced the Dong-so’n culture under Chinese influence, while the 
newcomers buried their dead in the Chinese style. They were Han 
Chinese. Dr. JANSE tries to establish the difference between these 
two cultures by enumerating nineteen types of cultural remains 
which may be assigned to the Déng-so’n culture. 

Dr. JANSE draws his references to the Chinese texts mainly from 
French sources, and they seem to fit in with his story very nicely. 
But according to other Chinese texts, such as the Chiao-chou 
wai yii chi BEINAHREE quoted in the Shui-ching chu 7KFRTE, the 
Ti li chih #BEEIE (ch. 41) in the Chiu T‘ang shu GES, Wu 
Shih-lien’s 3-38 Ta-Yiieh shih chi KRHA and the Viieh shih 
liieh #52 8%, 2 wave of Chinese colonization, under the leadership 
of Prince P‘an of Shu & £7, was said to have reached Indo- 
China in the fourth century B.C., shortly after the kingdom of 
Shu was overrun by the Ch‘in in 329. The Shu prince drove 
the native chieftain, Hsiung Wang (Hing-Vu’o'ng 4+), out of 
his kingdom, built the city of Yiieh-ch‘ang ®% and established 
himself there as the King of An-yang #M%=E. How reliable this 
legend is we do not know, but judging from the remains of the 
Dong-so’n culture, it seems not unreasonable to believe that 
North Indo-China was but a part of the southern Chinese culture 
that flourished in this whole region before the invasion of General 
Ma Yiian. However, this volume is devoted to the tombs of the 
Later Han period, and we are looking forward to the other volume 
on the excavation at Déng-so’n, which will throw more light 
on the problem. 

Being far away from the center of Han culture, the tombs of 
Indo-China, though generally following the Han pattern, show 
some characteristics of their own. With the exception of the 
mound, they seem to have no other architectural structure on the 
surface to denote the burial. They are never bordered by an 
enclosure or decorated with pillars or statues as in China. Besides, 
the orientations of the mound and of the burial chamber are not 
always exactly in the same axis and they seem to have followed 
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no general rule. However, traces of mourning cabins have been 
noticed with the finds of roof-tiles close to a few tombs. 

The construction of the hypogeum is very simple indeed. No 
ridged or grooved bricks intended for the vault have been found; 
only a few are wedge-shaped. The decoration on the bricks is 
mainly geometrical in pattern. The romantic designs of the Han 
bricks found in China are absent here. Moreover, some of the 
tombs were made of wood and in such cases the roof may have 
been flat. Stones were sometimes used to roof the chamber. 

It is most interesting to note that one of the tombs opened by 
Pajot consisted of five chambers, a central one square in cross- 
section, with four elongated compartments, one at each side. This 
tallies very well with a plan of the imperial burial recorded in the 
Yi li chih (855 in the Hou-Han shu ##@*, in which the 
central chamber was meant for the coffin while the other four 
were mere storage for funerary objects. It seems evident that the 
Han emperors never reserved a copyright of their tomb plan, and 
the scheme became the fashion of the day and was freely copied 
by their subordinates, including an unknown subject in the distant 
colony of Indo-China. Dr. JANsE thinks that two of these cham- 
bers may have been intended to house a coffin each, the central 
one for offering, another for the storage of food, while the re- 
maining chamber was for entrance. This assumption seems just 
as hypothetical as his reconstruction of the wooden tray for 
offering. Did the Han Chinese use “ joss-sticks ”? Most incense 
burners of this period have a cover in the shape of a mountain. 
Besides, it does not seem probable that two offering cabins should 
be provided, one on the surface of the ground and the other inside 
the tomb. 

The door of the tomb chamber was generally made of wood, 
though brick and stone were used to block the entrance. This 
constitutes another local variation of the structure. 

The mere fact that eight tombs have been found untouched 
ranks Dr. JANSE’s excavation as one of the most important dis- 
coveries in recent years. Dr. Wu Gin-ding excavated hundreds of 
Han tombs in Szechwan, and he did not come across one which 
had not been rifled in one way or another. Now Dr. JANsE is able 
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to state with some certainty that personal belongings like clothes 
and ornaments, a sword or a mirror, were probably placed inside 
the coffin; food containers and house-models often in a special 
storage room; lamps, incense burners, cups, etc., near the false 
entrance of the tomb, in many cases in a special compartment. 
He goes on to say that funerary furniture must have been placed 
mainly on the ground, partly on low tables, on wooden shelves, or 
in exceptional cases, projecting bricks or consoles. A few items 
may have been placed on the cover of the casket. But, to assume 
that certain pieces such as the mirrors and textiles, etc., may have 
been suspended on the walls or from the ceiling, on the evidence of 
the discovery of nails in two tombs out of eighty, seems a little 
far-fetched. These might have been left there by the mason. Be- 
sides, only one nail found in Tomb Nggc-am 1 is mentioned on 
p. 48. 

Among all objects found in these Han tombs, pottery articles 
are the most common. Dr. JANSE notices several types of ceram- 
ics: the red ware seems to be a local product, while the white 
ware, the pinkish soft ware, the brown hard ware and the grey 
soft ware are probably imported material. The list of tomb 
furniture consists of drinking and food containers, tables, stove 
and cooking utensils, lamps, incense burners, houses, etc. But 
it is noteworthy that no human and animal figures, so commonly 
found in Chinese Han tombs, have been reported. With the 
exception of one or two types of tripod, the inlaid design on the 
Bi’m-so’n jar, the elephant-spouted vase, and the elevated houses, 
most of the ceramic forms and decorations are Han Chinese in 
style. The text does not refer to the pottery imitation of a well 
and a ladder reproduced on Pl. 68, 3, but one would incline to 
think that it is a laundry basin with a washing board. It does 
not seem likely that a ladder should be placed in a well. 

The bronzes unearthed in these excavations are most interest- 
ing. Dr. JANsE classifies the material into eight categories, namely, 
domestic utensils, mirrors, lamps and incense burners, figures, 
appliqués and buttons, coins, weapons and miscellaneous articles, 
such as bells, gongs, handle and belt hooks. 

Generally, the bronzes have a greenish or greenish-grey look, 
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with corroded surface, and are rather brittle. A glossy surface is 
rather rare. The chemical analysis made by M. H. LabE seems to 
show that the metallic components of the alloy are not constant 
in their proportion. 

Dr. JANSE will describe the bronzes in detail in the second volume 
of his work, but judging from the pictures reproduced in the 
present volume, it seems likely that they belong to a southern 
type of Chinese bronze industry, characterized in technique by a 
poor or unfinished ‘casting, and in form, by a tendency to imitate 
pottery wares. With the discovery of these bronzes in Indo- 
China, many of the “ queer looking ” articles in various collections 
may now be placed with better understanding and more accurate 
dating. 

A few iron objects have been found in these tombs. Among 
those identified were a lamp, a nail, swords and knives, and 
several hooks. The site of DOng-so’n yielded a sword with the 
blade in iron and the guard in bronze. Gold objects comprise 
rings, spirals, beads, bracelets and a serrated strip. Only four 
finger rings and a few globular buttons are made of silver. Besides, 
a mask, a belt-hook and some buttons are gilded. 

Beads of glass or other materials, such as black and yellow 
amber, carnelian, agate, rock crystal, etc., have been found, and 
the shapes and materials closely resemble those found in North 
China and in Korea. Fragments of lacquer, impressions of textiles, 
traces of wood, and objects of jade and stone have also been 
reported. 

The excavations did not reveal any direct evidence for the 
dating of these tombs. The chronology is based on the coins, 
mirrors, bronze weapons, and jade objects found in them, and the 
similarity of these articles to those found in northern Korea. The 
latter was a Chinese colony to the north, while Indo-China was on 
the southern outskirts of the Han culture. The differences between 
these two marginal areas are at times very striking, and Dr. JANSE 
cannot help adding, “ Several finds from the brick tombs of Thanh- 
hod may be post-Han.” The failure to make a comparative study 
with the Han-Chin material excavated in Kwangtung, Yiinnan, 
Hunan, Szechwan, and Anhui leaves the Indo-China finds slightly 
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detached from the center of Han culture to which they evidently 
belonged. 

The last, but not the least, of Dr. JANsk’s discoveries were 
numerous kilns along the Thanh-hoa-Néng-Céng road. The 
greater part of these kilns are of the Han period, though a small 
number may be contemporary with the Sung dynasty. The dating 
of these monuments is derived from the sherds recovered from 
the sites. Dr. JANSE stresses the existence of the owners’ marks, 
which may be better called the potters’ marks. The seal and 
design stamping technique was an age-old tradition of the Chinese 
potter. The bird illustrated on Pl. 155, 4 and 6 may more likely 
be coiled-strings than children’s toys. Material of this type has 
been found in large quantities at many ancient kilnsites. 

Dr. JANsE’s contribution to far eastern archaeology is of great 
value. The space does not seem to allow him to stress the impor- 
tance of this South China culture, which is beginning to take shape 
with the discoveries of recent years. His work in Indo-China will 
play a leading part in the formulation of a chronology for this 
region as a whole and as an offshoot of the classical Chinese culture 
on the North China Plain. We hope his second volume will con- 
tain not only a more detailed description of his finds, but will also 
discuss their possible connection with the earlier stages of the 
Dong-so’n and the prehistoric cultures, and with the succeeding 
periods. 

Finally, I cannot help pointing out three minor details in order 
that the presentation of this valuable material may be improved. 
First, it is evident that Indo-China was a colony of Chinese culture 
in the period under consideration. The names of the objects 
should be identified with the established Chinese terms. This 
would save many a misunderstanding and controversy. For in- 
stance, in the description of the pottery articles, Dr. JANSE uses 
only two Chinese terms, the ting and the li for the tripods, and 
leaves the rest to common names. Hence, we find a yii-hsiang 
7S is called “ a bowl ” on Pl. 25 and “ so-called beggar’s cup of 
sebilla” on Pl. 51; and an an % “a table or tray” (pp. 17-18, 
37-38) . He does not try to distinguish between a téng #é, a tou 
and a min IIL. Many well-recognized shapes are simply dumped 
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into the sections on jars and vases. It is surprising that an out- 
standing specialist on Chinese weapons would describe a chi 
as a hook (Pl. 122, 2). 

Second, the text contains a considerable number of specula- 
tions and generalizations, many of which are perhaps unwarranted. 
Two examples will be enough to illustrate what I mean: 

(1) p. 54, on objects of stone—it is reported that several brick 
tombs contained circular or square greyish slate slabs, in some 
cases accompanied by small grinders. Dr. JANsE confesses that 
the use of these pieces is not known, but he speculates that they 
were intended for the preparation of ink, and goes on to assume 
that originally they may have been fixed in a wooden frame as 
seen in Pl. 67, 2. 

(2) The finding of stone implements in Han tombs is not 
unusual in China. He reports that shouldered stone axes were in 
use in Indo-China as late as the time of the Sung dynasty (p. 57). 
But on finding a shouldered celt in a Han tomb, he states, “ The 
piece is roughly made, and may never have been of practical use,” 
and goes on dogmatically, “It is obviously to be regarded as a 
charm ” (p. 56). 

Third, there is a lack of consistency in the text and the descrip- 
tion of the plates. In many cases they simply do not agree with 
each other. The retaining of French romanization is unavoidable, 
but there is no excuse for using the English measure for the kilns 
(p. 61) and the French for the bronze (PI. 2). Pl. 41, 2 is not the 
large vessel referred to on p. 37. Neither is Pl. 155, 3 a lamp re- . 
ferred to on p. 40, nor is Pl. 89, 2, on p. 45 a basin. On p. 25, 
the excavator tries to point out a few items which seem to be of 
native non-Chinese origin, a few vessels with basket impression 
found at Bi’m-so’n, but no reference or illustration is given to 
support this important assumption. The reader may think that 
Dr. JANSE is again keeping something for his next volume. 


CueEnc TE-K‘UN. 


West China Union University. 
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W. Simon, A Beginners’ Chinese English Dictionary of the 
National Language (Gwoyeu). London: Lund, Humphries 
and Company, Ltd., 1947. Pp. exxxiv + 880 + 184 (Index) . 
$9.50. 

For those who use Gwoyeu Romatzyh Maii#e'5‘F , the National 
Romanization, as a system of transcription for Chinese and par- 
ticularly for those who are learning Chinese in transcription with- 
out learning the characters, Stmon’s dictionary meets an urgent 
demand. It also supplies the beginner with a sufficient number of 
well-chosen characters (about 6000) and a good variety of com- 
pounds and phrases. The entries are arranged alphabetically 
according to the Gwoyeu Romatzyh system of transcription, and 
a radical index is provided at the end of the dictionary for those 
who are familiar with the use of radicals. 

A distinct feature of this dictionary is that the compounds and 
phrases are given in transcription only, a reference to the radical 
numbers of the written characters being given in brackets after 
each compound. Students who are interested in the written form 
may find the characters from the transcription and the radical 
numbers. This seems to be the main factor which makes the size 
of the dictionary handy and prevents the price from being pro- 
hibitive—a rather important consideration for beginners. The 
reviewer has tested a number of cases to see if the proper char- 
acters can be found easily by the student, and has found that 
it can be done with little difficulty. To give the compounds in 
transcription is an important departure from the ordinary Chinese- 
English dictionaries where only the characters are given, usually 
without transcription. It is apparently assumed in those diction- 
aries that the pronunciation of the compound can be obtained by 
looking under the single characters, but the pronunciation of the 
characters in compound is often capricious and in the case of 
characters with two or more pronunciations the student is usually 
at a loss to make a proper choice. The difficulty is evident when 
we examine some entries in this dictionary where SIMON is prob- 
ably misled by his authorities (such as the Biawjoenyeu Dahtsyr- 
dean tA%£i KH Shanghai, 1936) in making a choice that is 
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not to be recommended, for example, biaushyh PAu, shyh tzyh 
iF, chingbaur 84%, ding dingtz 8181F, jyitoong "fi, etc., 
where the usual Peiping pronunciation is biaujyh, shyr tzyh, 
chingbor, ding dingtz, jitoong, etc. 

Single characters which are often spoken unstressed are given 
separate entries, one with tone and one toneless, but the unstressed 
forms in the compounds are not indicated except in a few rare 
cases such as buh-jie ‘no, opposite of yes,” hua‘la “ clattering 
noise,” etc. As the unstressed syllable can be easily indicated by 
placing a dot before it, this omission seems regrettable. A dic- 
tionary should inform its users about certain important features 
of pronunciation such as the unstressed member of a compound, 
which cannot be determined except by asking a native teacher. 

Certain unstressed suffixes, as provided for by the Gwoyeu 
Romatzyh system, are given abbreviated transcriptions such as 
-tz for -tzyy ¥-, -tou for -tour SA, etc. Some mistakes of tran- 
scription have been noticed where * and JA are not to be taken 
as suffixes and therefore should not be abbreviated, such as dihtz 
instead of dihtzyy for #¥, and jongtou instead of jongtour for 
$#581. Conversely, #44 should be transcribed as jinntz instead of 
jpnntzyy. 

The selection of entries in a dictionary of this size is probably 
the most difficult problem. In comparison with the Biaujoenyeu 
Dahtsyrdean, which serves as a sort of master list for Smmon’s 
dictionary, many compounds have been dropped, but a fair 
number have also been added. Some omissions are rather unfor- 
tunate, such as that of jinnjyy S81E “ to forbid,” which is probably 
far more frequent in occurrence than jinnjzyh #¥till “ to interdict,” 
which is included. While on the whole the selection is good, one 
cannot refrain from being impressed by the inclusion of such rare 
military terms as jiundahi BK “overcoat, mil.,” jiwnyeui 
RA “raincoat, mil.,” etc., and such Anglo-Chinese terms as 
dahguan-i KH “ evening dress (white tie) ,” sheauguan-i Ans 
& “evening dress (black tie) ,” sheautangl WB 5k “ gravy,” ete. 
and by the omission of such important Chinese cultural terms as 
jiuntzyy #-¥ “a virtuous man,” sheauren XX. “a mean man,” 


etc. 
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The above criticism is offered not in deprecation of Stmon’s im- 
portant contribution but rather in the hope that in a future edition 
of the dictionary revision may be made to enhance its value. We 
are grateful for the service Dr. Smmon has rendered us in the diffi- 
cult task of providing a handy dictionary indispensable for those 
who use the Gwoyeu Romatzyh system of transcription. 


Faneo-Kvet Lt. 
Harvard University. 


Jean Drans, Contribution a Etude de la Phonetique Siamoise 
(Les Consonnes Nasales Initiales).. Téky6: Maison Franco- 
Japonaise, 1942. Pp. 29. 


This is the report of an experimental study of a limited number 
of Siamese sounds by means of the kymograph. The consonants 
treated here consist of m, n, and m (ng) in initial positions only. 
According to the author, the Siamese nasals are more strongly 
articulated but less sonorous than the French nasals, and the 
vowel following the nasals is as a rule nasalized. Tracings showing 
nasal and oral vibrations (Figs. 1-25, 33-42) and palatograms 
showing the contact of the tongue against the palate (Figs. 26-32, 
43-45) are given. Fig. 17 on p. 13 is printed upside down. 

There has been so little experimental work done on the Far 
Eastern languages, particularly Siamese, that this contribution, 
although very limited in scope, is certainly welcome. 


Fano-Kuetr Lt. 
Harvard University. 


Sueji Umenara, Chosen kodai no bosei RE RORR (Funer- 
ary practices of Ancient Korea). Tokyé: Zayuho Kankékai, 
1947. Pp. 157; pls. 32. 


Chésen kodai no bosei is partly in the nature of a summary 
volume to serve as a stop-gap for a much larger work. This work 
is a projected series of twelve volumes entitled Chésen kobunka 
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sdkan RET 2CHLEREE (A Compendium on Ancient Korean Cul- 
ture) by Professors S. Umeuara and R. Fusira. Owing to the 
interference of the recent war, only one volume of this definitive 
series has appeared: a study of the pre-Lo-lang period, published 
in 1946. 

The main significance of Chésen kodai no bosei is that it is a 
first attempt to give a total picture of Korean archaeology in 
one volume. Since there is as yet no certain evidence of a paleo- 
lithic era in Korea, the material falls into three rough groups: 
neolithic, neolithic to metal-age transition, and historical classes 
of greater or less certainty. In all groups, the notices tend to be 
very brief, though a great number of individual sites are referred 
to. Since the neolithic and transitional material is by far the less 
available to Western scholars, even these tantalizingly short refer- 
ences are most welcome for the first two groups. 

According to the author, the earliest burials seem to be of 
neolithic shell-mound character. They are either tunneled into 
steep banks, or dug down below a shell-mound floor. Often they 
contain bundles of long stone arrowheads (tanged?), polished 
stone axes, jade tubes, and sometimes painted pottery. Skeletons 
are without exception extended, and seem to show orientation 
toward the south. Connection wih megalithic or metal-age culture 
is surmised, but proof must await further investigation. A type- 
site is illustrated, from Unggisongp‘yong Cave, Hamgyoéng Pikto 
REIL TE RBA 

Megalith transitional-period burials show the use of dolmens 
and cist-like graves beneath. In Undaeri 2218! (in Cholla Pikto 
4:#E AL) a burial yields polished stone swords, based on metal- 
forms, while other dolmen-and-cist graves occasionally show fine 
bronze swords which are obviously the prototypes of the stone 
weapons. There are two types of megalith monuments. One is a 
“ tall type,” which seems to be neolithic. In addition to the usual 
stone arrowheads, stone swords, and stone kitchen utensils, they 
may even contain sherds of unglazed pottery, as at Hagiri aR 
(in Puch‘6n /J!I district). The other megalith type is a “ squat 
type ” of monument, which is sometimes part of a mound-burial 
complex. Some of these, at least, show from two to four cist- 
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burials under one dolmen. Grave inventories include a red-slipped 
burnished pottery and an undecorated ware with thick handles, 
in addition to the usual types of polished stone implements. Al- 
though most of these burials do not contain any bronze, they are 
regarded as being probably contemporary with an early bronze age. 

A third type of burial, a mound without dolmen, is found only 
in northern Korea. One burial of this type contains polished 
stone artifacts, while another contains bronze objects accom- 
panied by pottery based on stone models. A fourth system, which 
seems to be related to, and parallel with, the three foregoing, is 
jar-burial. These may contain bronze objects, and they occur in 
mounds, shell-heaps, or even in megalith-cist context. Those in 
the Lo-lang district may contain bronze, and are dated before the 
influence of Han China was felt here. 

Passing from these early phases, the author deals with a middle 
period showing full metal-age culture. The bulk of this material 
is fairly well known from previous publications on individual areas 
or sites, such as the volumes of Archaeologia Orientalis (Kao Kou- 
li, T‘ung Kou, etc.) or articles such as the author’s own, “ Deux 
grandes découvertes archéologiques en Corée,” in Revue des Arts 
Asiatiques 3 (1926) . 24-34. This middle period is clearly domi- 
nated by Kogury6, with an initial impetus from Han Wu-ti’s 
conquest of 109-108 B.C. In the neighborhood of P*yéngyang 
7E HE are found distinctly Chinese mound-burials containing either 
wood or brick coffin-chambers of square shape. At Tung Kou, 
Professor UMEHARA distinguishes mounds of piled stones; square 
terraced pyramids of dressed stone, containing a chamber of the 
side-opening variety; and earth-mounds containing stone tomb- 
chambers. The walls of the earth-mound chambers are adorned 
with mural paintings. 

The later period of Koguryé, judged from the P*yéngyang 
vicinity, shows virtually no use of the dressed stone terraced 
pyramid, but there is extensive use of the square earth-mound 
with stone burial-chamber. These are characterized by the use of 
lantern-roofs and much mural decoration. Professor UMEHARA 
asserts that the middle and late Kogury6 tombs are fundamentally 
one type, affected by the use of different materials. He further 
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suggests that their basic prototypes are the square stone-mounds 
of Eurasiatic origin, modified by Chinese influence. These Eura- 
sian prototypes are to be found as far south as Dairen and Port 
Arthur. 

In Paekche, the mound structures of its earlier period, at 
Kwangju #34, are substantially the same as in Koguryé, save 
that no coffin was used. The body was placed directly on the stone 
base of the funeral-chamber. In the Paekche middle period, 
mounds found at Kongju 294 are all smaller, and entered by a 
vertical shaft-hole. There is a special group at Songsalli AWB 
where the mound is quite inconspicuous, but the inner construc- 
tion resembles that of north Koguryé. Among these was found 
one tomb-chamber of the vaulted: tunnel type, made of brick. 
In various other places, and scattered among other burials, were 
found tombs similar to the earlier jar-burial type, but containing 
coffins of Koya black pine. This is interpreted as evidence of a 
direct connection with Japan. 

In early Silla, around Kyéngju BIH, Professor UMEnaRA re- 
ports graves made by excavation. These contained a wooden 
chamber over which river-stones and then earth were piled until 
a mound was formed. This is interpreted as a combination of Han 
and local megalithic traditions. Being suitable only for single 
burials, this type gives rise to the “ gourd-shaped ” mound when 
an additional burial is later adjoined to accomodate the husband 
or wife. The brick side-opening tomb-chamber was also used, 
especially in later times, and Chinese practices persisted until 
recent date. 

Kaya {i (Mimana), on the extreme southern tip of the 
peninsula, shows burials with almost all the foregoing types 
represented. This is natural, as it was geographically situated 
so as to be a repository for many influences. Most interesting 
is the (apparent) persistence, at Chélla Namdo SRE , of 
jar-burial. This practice seems to be related to the jar-burial of 
northern Kyishi, and is here interpreted as a further influence 
of Japan on Korea. While acknowledging the customary view of 
influences passing from Korea to Japan, the author stresses the 
possibility of influence in the reverse direction, as has just been 


noted. 
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Viewed as a whole, this little book of Professor Umrenara is 
valuable in that it is a pioneer attempt to give a bird’s-eye view of 
ancient Korea. Its success is limited by the nature of the physical 
and documentary material which forms its basis. A great many 
of the tombs mentioned had been rifled before the inspection of 
the archaeologists, and the inventories, with a few very notable 
exceptions, were extremely slender. Consequently, in attempting 
to cover a great many such tombs in a few pages, the effect is 
like a review of many bare notices. While the illustrations are well 
chosen, the amount of material that passes in review demands 
many more plates than were used. A genuine oversight was the 
failure to include a general map of sites and localities, which makes 
for unnecessary difficulty in following the discussion. 

From an archaeological point of view, the general lack of in- 
tensive and highly controlled fieldwork (again with a few excep- 
tions) has prevented the author from making any great advance 
over what has been understood to date. Problems of accurate 
dating are still far from solved. Efforts at dating, where Chinese 
material provides no clues, is largely on a typological basis. In 
the case of attempts to date tombs by stylistic analysis of the 
mural paintings, there may be a qualified measure of success, 
because comparison with Han and Six Dynasties painting is 
possible. But in the case of the late jar-burials at Chélla Namdo, 
and possible influence from Japan, nothing conclusive can be said 
until a great deal of additional close work has been done. 


Swwney M. Kapian 
Harvard University. 


Francis J. Horner, Case History of Japan. New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1948. Pp. 257. 


The implication of the title of this book is made explicit on the 
dust jacket where it is boldly stated that “ Mr. Horner does for 
Japan very much what the psychologist does for the individual.” 
But, even granting that the psychologist or psychoanalyst may 
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not do much for the individual, one wonders if Mr. Horner has 
done even this little for Japan. His book falls more into a fast 
growing category which might be called the “ what I happen to 
know about Japan ” books. 

Mr. Horner’s anecdotes and personal experiences are usually 
interesting and sometimes quite enlightening, and he says many 
cogent things about the Japanese and the immediate problem of 
their re-education, but there is little of the careful and thought- 
provoking analysis of certain aspects of Japanese character which 
made Miss Benepict’s The Chrysanthemum and the Sword so 
stimulating. His description of typically totalitarian techniques 
as “feudal” is common enough in recent books on Japan but 
certainly does not help to clarify our understanding of modern 
Japanese problems. His “split personality” explanation of 
Japanese character (p. 148) again is a popular concept but seems 
to me to be not so much an analysis of Japanese character as 
simply an admission that the author understands only certain 
aspects of it and, because of his own preconceptions, is unable to 
understand certain other facts. 

Mr. Horner, like so many other writers on Japan, unadvisedly 
devotes the first half of his book to a rapid survey of Japanese 
history as known to him. Unfortunately, he seems to have relied 
on such inadequate authors as J. Ingram Bryan more than on 
recognized authorities like Sir George SANsoM. The result is an 
account so full of gross inaccuracies as to be perhaps more mis- 
leading than instructive. One need not cite ancient history, in 
which speculation and pure fantasy are so frequently recorded 
as sober historical fact. The following astounding account of 
Perry’s opening of Japan should suffice (pp. 108-109) : 


“ On his arriving off Shimonoseki and formulating his requests, 
Perry met with a curt refusal. He then bombarded the port, 
by which show of force he succeeded in obtaining an interview 
with the Shogun, who was compelled to accede to his demands.” 


E. O. R. 
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Allan B. Coz, ed., Yankee Surveyors in the Shogun’s Seas. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1947. Pp. 161, 1 
plate, 3 maps. $2.50. 


The title of this small book is self-explanatory. Dr. CoLz is to 
be congratulated for having made an excellent selection of the 
mission’s letters and reports, which in part make very good read- 
ing. The surveying data, which have been kept to a minimum, 
are of little historical interest, but the accounts by Lt. John 
Ropcers and his associates of their contacts with the Japanese 
afford an excellent picture of early post-treaty relations between 
Japanese and Americans and throw revealing light on Japanese 
character and attitude toward foreigners. Dr. CoLr’s discrimina- 
tion in his editorial work has been matched by the excellence of 
the format and printing. The book, however, suffers from one 
minor blemish. Apparently because of unfamiliarity with the 
Japanese names and terms used, Dr. Coxe in his introductory 
chapter and notes and comments has disfigured a high percentage 
of them with misplaced long marks, as in Siriga, Tsigari, 
Okinawa, Hirad6, Oki, Notd, Shikoku, Tokugawa, Kagéshima, 
and mon. 


E.O.R. 


Franz Grisser, Mo Ti, der Kiinder der allgemeinen Menschen- 
liebe. Berne, Switzerland: A. Francke Ltd. Co., 1947. Pp. 
xi-+ 180 (173-175 bibliography; 177-180 index to personal 
names) . 


Doctoral dissertation of the author at Universitat Ziirich. It 
conveniently pulls together materials in Western languages on 
Mo Ti and especially on his teaching of universal love. Quotations 
from the works of Mo Ti are taken from the translation of Alfred 
ForkKE. 
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S. Wixanper, Feuerpriester in Kleinasien und Iran, Acta Reg. 
Societatis Humaniorum Litterarum Lundensis XL. Lund: 
1946. Pp. 244. 


This book by Dr. Wixanper, docent for Iranian languages at 
Lund University, is a continuation and more detailed study of 
his previous work on old Iranian language and religion.’ The 
same general premise, on which the author and the late Indologist 
ROnnow agreed, is maintained in this work, viz., that the oldest 
and most important religious beliefs of the Aryans have been 
preserved only partially and in a veiled form because of later 
changes in the texts.* The “ original ” forms and the changes are 
revealed by a minute study of the Avesta, and a recognition of the 
“ dialects of the Avesta.” The materials for a study of the dialec- 
tology of the Avesta are primarily the Gathas (generally agreed 
to be the oldest part of the Avesta, although other fragments may 
be just as old) and the YaSts. As in a study of the limited remains 
of Old Persian, here too every word is significant, and every mean- 
ing, nuance, and grammatical form must be carefully investigated. 
Far too frequently, however, theories of ancient Iranian society 
and religion have been based on the appearance or absence of a 
word or group of words in the texts. The argumentum ex silentio 
is always a treacherous device but it has played more than its 
share of mischief in the reconstruction of the religious situation 
in ancient Iran. 

WIKANDER does not deal with the controversial problem of the 
date and locale of Zoroaster or the religion of the Achaemenids, 
but rather with the role of the deity Anahita in ancient Iran and 
Asia Minor. This book is considerably more developed than his 
study of Vayu, and more problems are discussed. An analysis of 
the contents will be followed by a few remarks on specific points in 
the work. 

The author begins with a consideration of the Latin word 
dumopireti a borrowing from Greek dodpos and mipaBor, which 
appears in an inscription of the empire from Moesia. The ex- 


1 Der Arische Mannerbund (Lund, 1938); Vayu, Teil 1 (Uppsala, 1941). 
® Vayu ix. 
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planation of the first part as “ Kultgenossenschaft ” leads us to 
Anatolia, where in Lydia the word Sodpos is said to belong to the 
local religious terminology connected with the worship of fire. 
The second part zvpafo. means some sort of fire priests. This 
indicates a relation with Iran the land par excellence of fire wor- 
ship. One is led to think of the Avestan name for fire priests 
a@ravan, but this is rejected by the author. According to him the 
relation of this word with Av. dtar “ fire ” seemed so obvious that 
Sanskrit scholars accepted this explanation from the Iranists for 
Vedic atharvan, which, however, does not mean fire-priest in the 
Vedas. The etymology of the word so obviously seemed to be 
connected with fire that an Indo-Iranian *atharvan “ fire-priest ” 
was reconstructed. This is rejected by WIKANDER, but he does not 
propose a new etymology, nor does he give a new meaning to 
the word, but only seeks to show that a@@ravan became in later 
usage a special cliché in the Zoroastrian learned tradition. 

It is this problem of the significance and role of the priests in 
ancient Iran which carries us through a mass of philological and 
religious problems until we reach the conclusion on p. 218. In 
short it is this: the wvpafor are the fire priests of the cult of 
Anahita, and the word must belong to the local “ cult language.” 
The wvpooddrpa of the Byzantine authors, on the other hand, 
refer to the fire-worshipping orthodox Zoroastrians of a later time. 
To reach this conclusion the author must investigate the position 
of the priests and the role of Anahita in ancient Iran. 

If a@ravan is the general name for priests in the Avesta, what 
are the titles herbad and mobad? The Parsi tradition today places 
the mobad “ fire priest ” over the herbad “ teacher” which does 
not seem to have been the case in ancient Iran.’ According to the 
author the herbads came from the north and east where mobads 
are never found (p. 37). The latter are found in the northwest 
part of Iran with their center near the lake of Urmiah. The 


*In regard to the Arabic word majiis, the author says on p. 28 that it can never be 
used as a synonym of miibad, but means the inhabitants of ancient Iran with emphasis 
on their worship of fire, although it might be used also as a synonym of herbad. This 
last phrase is impossible, for majis is a collective term, and cannot be used of a single 
individual. A mibad would certainly be a majisi, but not necessarily vice versa. The 


entire discussion is confused. 
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herbads were distinctive and individualized while the mobads 
(or rather their predecessors, the Magians) belonged to a class or 
caste (p. 44). They were a caste like the Brahmans of India but 
not priests in the technical or professional sense. WIKANDER 
believes that the herbads were originally fire priests of the Ana- 
hita cult because they appear together, and fire worship in western 
Iran seems to be no older than the Anahita cult (p. 56). The 
Anahita cult is also credited with bringing into Western Iran the 
worship of a deity in the form of a figure or idol (p. 60). While 
the author admits the possibility of an Elamite origin of the 
Anahita cult and fire worship, he concludes that most evidence 
shows that both came from the east, and more especially from 
Sistan (Seistan) .* But the Anahita cult spread to Armenia, Ana- 
tolia and northwest Iran, where even Ganzaka or Siz, the later 
stronghold of the mobads, became associated with the Anahita 
cult (p. 100). 

Anahita brought a fire cult with her according to the author. 
This contention is supported by the different words for fire which 
were used in ancient Iran. The oldest word was agni as found in 
Av. dastagni, Yast 13, 125, but then a new word dtar came upon 
the scene, while Middle Persian has both dtur and ataxs. But in 
the Pahlavi books it seems there was a movement to get rid of the 
words with atur and to preserve those with dtays (p. 106). After 
examining the confusing cases where both dtur and dtaxs occur, 
the author comes to the conclusion that there was a movement 
to change the fire terminology of Zoroastrianism which was paral- 
leled by a movement to push the name Andahita into the back- 


* The determination of Sistan as the homeland of the Anahita cult is based on the 
Rustam story, according to the author, which is simply “eine spiitere Umbildung der 
Keresaspasage” (p. 77). But his activity was centered in Kabul and the northeast 
(p. 86). The author continues, “Im nachsten Kap. werden wir sehen, dass Sistan sogar 
in den zoroastrischen Texten ausdriicklich als die Heimat der Anahita-Verehrung 
bezeichnet wird.” But we search in vain. On p. 120, however, we find a reference 
to the Pahlavi text Abdihd-i-Sagastin (Sistan), ed. J. M. Jamasp-Asana in Pahlavi 
Texts 1 (Bombay, 1898).25, where the name Artvisir Andhit is found, but this can 
hardly be called “ ausdriicklich bezeichnet.” Statuettes of Anahita have been found 
as far north as the Talas valley; cf. A. H. Beppmram, ‘“‘Corquitckan Kkon0HusanHA 
Cemupeuba,’”’ Kparxue Coo6menusn o Jloxaagax u Tloneprrx Uccneqopanmax 
Wucratyta Ucropnu Matepmaasnoitt Kyastypst 6 (Moscow, 1940). 36. 
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ground (p. 113). Her name appears in the Pahlavi books as 
Ardvisiir < Av. Aradvi Siira (Anahita). So Anahita: Ardvisir = 
atur: ataxs, to use a mathematical analogy. The Avesta was 
edited in an anti-Anahita spirit! This is why the YaSts are poorly 
preserved and only two have Pahlavi translations, for the Ya3ts 
belong to the older Anahita tradition according to WIKANDER 
(p. 123). The Avesta as we have it then is a document of the 
religious opposition of the “ orthodox Zoroastrianism ” of Sasanian 
times to the “ folk religion ” of the cults of Anahita, Vayu, and 
other deities. 

What were these two traditions? The author explains them on 
the basis of the differentiation of mobads and herbads. A detailed 
examination of the locale of these titles in Pahlavi and Arabic 
texts leads him to the conclusion that the mobads were strong in 
northwest Iran with their center at Siz, while the herbads had 
their center in Fars at Istakhr. The tradition of the former em- 
phasized the written preservation of religious texts, while the 
latter had an oral tradition (p. 140) .° This division of traditions 
is noted by the Arabic books. Mas ‘udi, Yaqit and Ibn Khur- 
dadbih give us the orthodox, mobad tradition of Siz, while others, 
Istakhri, Ibn Hauqal and the Hudid al- ‘Alam do not even men- 
tion Siz, but speak of Fars as the center of Zoroastrianism. The 
early Sasanian kings were crowned in Istakhr, while later they 
were crowned in Siz. 

This indicates that there was a religious revolution in Sasanian 
times whereby the mobads of Siz gained the ascendancy over the 
herbads of Istakhr.° New religious terminology is introduced which 


5 This is difficult to follow. By the written tradition of the mobads Wr1KANDER does 
not mean the Avesta as we know it, but apparently only their practice of writing down 
their prayers and litanies, some of which later may have entered into the Avesta. The 
written tradition of Siz finds evidence for its reality in (1) stories in Denkart $ 
and 4 that Alexander the Great stole the Avesta from Siz (which, however, is not to 
be taken literally), and (2) the contrast in Denkart 3 between nipék and apastak 
(written and oral traditions acc. to the author). 

® The fact that the famous Kartir, at the beginning of the Sasanian dynasty, was 
first ’yhrpt “herbad,” then promoted to mgwpt “mobad,” is not explained by 
Wreanper. After he was promoted he was called “mobad” and “herbad” (lines 
three and four of Kartir’s K.Z. inscription). One might find this with difficulty in M. 
Sprencuine, “ Kartir, Founder of Sasanian Zoroastrianism,” The American Journal of 
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in reality was a rejuvenation of old Avestan titles according to 
Wrxanver. When the written tradition of Siz becomes dominant 
the title mobadan-mobad (chief mobad), the old title of kai 
(kavi) for kings, and the crowning ceremony in Siz appear. None 
of them are mentioned in sources prior to the reign of Bahram V 
Gor (420-38 A. D.).7 

But the mobads of Siz did not eliminate the Istakhr tradition, 
symbolized by the fire Farnbay. Rather they took it over and 
incorporated it into their own tradition. All of the legends and 
associations of the Farnbay fire were shifted to the newly created 
canonical tradition of Zoroastrianism (p. 160). They also took 
over much of the Anahita cult practices which gave the principal 
features of the tradition in Fars. The author interprets this whole- 
sale adoption of the southwest tradition as the “conversion to 
Zoroastrianism ” of the mobads of the northwest (p. 175-6) .° 

The author claims that there was also a social revolution in 
which the mobads substituted the priests for the warriors as the 
dominating caste, with of course the mobads as heads of the 
priestly caste. Formerly the warriors had occupied first rank 
with the priests under them, and with the herbads as leaders of 
those priests.” 

WIKANDER continues: The mobads introduced dualism and the 
formal ritualistic purity formulae into Zoroastrianism (p. 205). 
They presented a united front against the Gathic as well as the 
old daeva terminology. In the Gathas the priest is called zaotar, 


Semitic Languages and Literatures 57 (1940).215, which can hardly be called an 
edition or translation of the inscription. 

7 This is incorrect for the title kai, spelled kdy, is found on the coins of Shapir III 
(383-888); cf. A.D. Morprmann, “Die Miinzen der Sassaniden,” Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft 34 (1880).72, coin No. 304. 

® According to the author there was no Zoroastrianism before Kartir (Shapur I). 
I do not understand the reason for this date. The author contends that the canoniza- 
tion of the Avesta occurred when the mobads took over the herbads, brought together 
written and oral fragments (from mobad and herbad traditions resp.), and decided 
what official, “ orthodox Zoroastrianism ” was to be. But the author’s “ conversion to 
Zoroastrianism ” of the mobads suggests that the main features of later “ orthodox 
Zoroastrianism ” came from the Fars-herbad oral tradition. This is most complicated. 

® This is hardly new; compare Herzre.p, Zoroaster, chapter on social structure, and 
Benveniste, “Les classes sociales dans la tradition avestique,” JA 2(1932) .117-34, 
and his Les Mages dans l’Ancien Iran (Paris, 1938) 12-13, supported by G. Dumézi, 
Naissance des Archanges (Paris, 1945) 10, 54. 
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in the Vayu-Anahita YaSts aé@rapaiti..° The mobads sought to 
eliminate both by the new term a@ravan (dsrén of the Pahlavi 
books). That this reform was not universally accepted is revealed 
by the history of the Sasanian empire. The adjoining chart indi- 
cates the rise and fall of the “ orthodox ” (mobad Zoroastrianism) 
and the “ herbad-Anahita” tradition, according to WIKANDER. 

In the final chapter the author directs our attention again to 
the Anahita cult in Asia Minor. It was everywhere a separate and 
organized cult with fire worship as its principal feature, which was 
later taken over by “ orthodox ” Zoroastrianism.** There was no 
joint Mithra-Anahita cult, and only the former was connected 
with fire. When Strabo refers to w¥pacfo. just as the inscription, 
he can only mean Anahita fire priests. 

Such is the substance of the book, although there are many 
other philological, religious, and historical points discussed by 
the author. It is not easy to make the subject clear to the reader 
because so many digressions must be made to explain the com- 
ponent parts of the central theme, or to resolve seeming contra- 
dictions. The temporal dimension of the discussion is limited to 
pre- and early Achaemenid times and the Sasanian empire. We 
are not told of the herbad-mobad relationship in later Achaemenid, 
Seleucid or Arsacid times. The author does not definitely decide 
on the date of the mobad “ revolution ” in Sasanian times, but 
he claims that under the mobad protagonist Kartir, important 
minister of Shapur I, the mobads begin to show their strength. 
Cf. M. Spreneuine, “ Shahpuhr I, the Great on the Kaabah of 
Zoroaster (KZ) ,” The American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literatures 57 (1940) .341 ff. Under Bahram Gor we know 
the revolution has occurred.” 


1° But zaotar as well as aé§rapaiti also appears in the Yasnas and Vendidad. 

11The author seems to mean that although fire was used in various cults or 
religions in many places of the Near East, the mobad-orthodox Zoroastrianism placed 
fire worship in a central and unique position, which they adopted and intensified from 
the special fire cult of Anahita. The argumentation is weak. 

12 BENVENISTE, op. cit. 25, stresses the strict separation of the religion of the Magians 
and that of Zoroaster. G. Dumeziu in a review of H. S. Nyserc’s Die Religionen des 
alten Iran in Revue de l’Histoire des Religions 123 (1941). 207, insists that there was 
not one Iranian religion but many. One would have liked an elaboration. Cf. 
Herzrexp, Zoroaster 174. 
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This presentation might be called ingenious but there are some 
points which may be questioned. One should recall that poly- 
theism may not mean many religions but one religion with many 
facets. Such seems to have been the situation in Iran before the 
reform of Zoroaster. Various cults undoubtedly existed in dif- 
ferent areas or sites as in pre-Islamic Arabia, but in the more 
developed society of Iran many cults probably had been spread 
by traders, migrations, or missionary work already in early times. 
It would be quite difficult to reconstruct the history of ancient 
Iran from the Avesta which is hardly historical, and one wonders 
if the history can ever be reconstructed. HeErzrexp’s fervor in 
proclaiming the ubiquitousness of Mithra, Anahita, and other 
cults (in Zoroaster and his World.458, 518) is not so happy, for 
there must have been areas where some deities were worshipped 
and not others. 

The author’s contention that the herbads came with the Ana- 
hita cult and fire worship from the east is somewhat tenuous, for 
it is based on several inconclusive arguments such as the conten- 
tion that the Anahita Yast 5 is composed in a dialect of eastern 
Iran. Further he says that Khusrau I and other Sasanian kings 
favored the herbads and Anahita, so the two must be connected. 
The assertion that the fire worship cult in western Iran is no older 
than the Anahita cult is questionable. It is difficult to dismiss the 
possible Elamite origin of both. One doesn’t like to uphold the 
dictum quod non est in scriptis non est in mundo but the Elamite 
tablets must be considered, and we have nothing from the east.* 

According to the author the dialect of the Avesta which is 
localized in the east is found in YaSts 5 and 15 dedicated to the 
deities Vayu and Anahita, and he calls this the Fryana dialect 
(of the Fryana tribe of the Tir people mentioned in the Avesta) . 
Nysere’s attempt (Die Religionen des alten Irans 261) to trace 
Anahita with her beaver skin to the Tirs on the Jaxartes River 
is unconvincing. (Cf. Herzre.p, Zoroaster 518 ff.) If the Fryana 
dialect is placed on the Jaxartes then there should be a close 
connection with the language or languages of that region in later 


18Qn the story of the origin of fire worship by Nimrud cf. Binez et Cumont, Les 
Mages Hellénisés 2.121-4. The Magians worshipped fire from very early times, 
ibid. 2.145. : 
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times. We only know of Sogdian and Khwarazmian. It would 
seem that a study of the relation of these two languages and the 
“ Fryana dialect ” of the Avesta is needed. Generalizations about 
the religion, society and activity of a “ Fryana tribe” are pre- 
mature for its very existence and location is subject to question. 
Logical theories and systems can be devised, but the crux comes 
in attaching them to ascertainable facts. Unless the latter is 
clearly shown one remains unconvinced. 

The following remarks or questions have come to mind in 
reading the book: 


p. 31: The author suggests that the Arabic term zamzamah, used 
to translate the murmuring or prayer of the ancient Persians, has 
nothing to do with Zoroaster. This view is generally accepted. 
Cf. J. Broez et F. Cumont, Les Mages Hellénisés (Paris, 1938) 
1.90; 2.112. But on p. 35 he suggests that this murmuring prayer 
was brought into Zoroastrianism by a foreign cult, viz. Vayu and 
Anahitaéa. This seems odd, unless the author assumes that the 
Anahita worshipping herbads picked up the name Magian for 
themselves in their spread all over Iran and into Asia Minor. 
While the early Greek texts may be referring exclusively to fire- 
worshipping herbads of the Anahitaé cult when they speak of 
payor and payotoauor this is difficult to believe. 


p. 36: Panjhér is the district in modern Afghanistan, today 
written Panjsir, south of the Khawak pass of the Hindu Kush 
mountains. Geographically it is connected with Kabul rather than 
Balkh. Is the number five coincidental (Punjab, Fiinffeuerlehre) ? 


p. 37: The story of Keresaspa as herbad of Kabul places the title 
in the east and outside of the “real Zoroastrianism.” (“ Real 
Zoroastrianism ” seems to mean, according to the author, the 
“ northwest-mobad tradition.”) This would explain why Kere- 
saspa the herbad could not enter heaven in the story of Gershasp 
in The Persian Rivayats of Hormazyar Framarz, trans. E. B. N. 
DuasHar (Bombay, 1932) 516-9, but this is hardly enough evi- 
dence. It is true that the title mobad seems never to be found in 
the east. I have searched the Arabic and Persian texts in vain to 
discover whether the title was applied to Barmak or religious 
rebels of Islamic times, as well as in stories of pre-Islamic times. 
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p. 59-60: Whether the introduction of fire cult temples must be 
due to new elements (Anahita) is questionable. Unqualified to 
discuss this, I can only refer to Herzreip, Zoroaster 805, who 
writes about this with references. E. BENVENISTE, Les Mages dans 
l’Ancien Iran (Paris, 1938) 21, proposes that the dyadand were 
the temples of the local cults which had existed in pre-Achae- 
menian times. According to WIKANDER there were two kinds of 
fire, one a fire which any of the Indo-European peoples could have 
used in ritual, and‘a second, special cult fire in Iran—the Anahita 
fire cult. It is difficult enough for an archaeologist to determine 
whether an excavated structure was a temple or not, much less 
to determine whether it had a fire, and what kind. 


p. 60-1: The Anahita cult also brought into western Iran the 
worship of a deity in picture or statue. The author contends that 
this phenomenon is late in the religion of the Aryans, witness 
Buddhism in India which began the portrayal of Buddha only 
after contact with the Greeks (Gandhara style). This is an old 
theory held by most scholars. Herzreip, Zoroaster 804-5, claims 
that the Medes did have idols, although his example is not 
decisive in face of the Greek reports; but cf. his following chapter 
on “ Sculpture.” 


p. 97: The Armenian-Sogdian correspondences, which do not 
seem to be found in other Iranian languages, were signalized by 
A. MEILtet, “ Sur les mots Iraniens empruntés par ]’Arménien,” 
Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique de Paris 17 (1912) .245-7, 
and R. Gavuruiot, “ Iranica,” Mémoires de la Société de Linguis- 
tique de Paris 19 (1916) . 125-32. Sogdian parallels of the Anahita 
cult words in Armenian would aid WIKANDER’s theory of the 
eastern origin of the Anahita cult. His Armenian-Avestan (Fry- 
ana) correspondences have not been developed in this book. 


p. 119: On the titles kavi and karapan cf. Herzrevp, Zoroaster 
108-9. 


p. 125: The Ka ‘ba inscription, contrary to the author, does not 
show that there was no written Avesta under Shapur I. The 
Manichaean Kephalaia (Stuttgart, 1935) 7, lines 27-33, show 
clearly that there was a written Avesta at this time. Cf. W. B. 
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HEnninG, “ The Disintegration of the Avestic Studies,” T'rans- 
actions of the Philological Society (1942) (London, 1944) 47-8. 
p. 151: The transfer of the stories of Kai Khusrau to Khusrau I 
seems to be contradictory, for in Vayw 40-1 the author portrayed 
Kai Khusrau with his helpers of the Fryana people, hence Ana- 
hita-Vayu worshippers, and supporters of the herbad-Fars tradi- 
tion. Khusrau I, on the other hand, was a supporter of the 
mobads and their tradition. 

p. 186: With Pahl. artak compare Av. aSava ‘holy,’ Sogdian 
w’t rt?'w, MP. ’ri’w. An attempt to connect apastak with apastam 
“ refuge ” is not likely. 


Table (after Wr1kANDER) 
Achaemenid 

Artaxerxes II 404-358 B.C. The first evidence of Anahita 
in western Iran appears in O.P. inscription (Artaxerxes, 
Susa-a). This indicates that the Anahita-herbad tradition 
of Fars is flourishing. 

Sasanid 

Ardashir 226-240 A.D. Fars is the center of the kingdom and 
the king is crowned in Istakhr, so the Anahita-herbad 
tradition must still be dominant. 

Shapur I 240-71. Mani appears. So does Kartir. The begin- 
nings of the mobad rise to power. 

Hormizd I 271; Bahram I 272-5; Bahram II and III 275-ca. 
289. These rulers were fanatic Zoroastrians, so Anahita 
must have been eclipsed during their reigns. 

Narses I 293-301. Anahita again comes to the fore (Paikuli 
inscription) . 

Bahram V Gor 420-38. Revolution of mobads is accomplished. 
The title of mobadan-mobad is found for the first time. 
The king is crowned in Siz. 

Khusrau I 531-79. He follows his predecessor. He has the kaz 
title and favors Siz. 

Khusrau II 589-628. Reaction in favor of Fars and the old 
herbad “ Volkstradition.” 

Ricuarp N. Frye. 


Harvard University. 





NOTICES 


Far EAstern ASSOCIATION 


The Far Eastern Association, Inc., which has published The 
Far Eastern Quarterly since 1941, was reorganized on April 2, 
1948, at a meeting in New York City attended by some two 
hundred students of the Far East into an active, scholarly, non- 
political, and non-profit professional Association of the traditional 
American learned society type. Its objectives are (1) to unite 
all persons interested in the study of the Far East, (2) to promote 
Far Eastern studies, (3) to provide means for the publication of 
scholarly research and bibliographical material through The Far 
Eastern Quarterly, an annual Far Eastern Bibliography, and a 
Monograph Series, (4) to promote co-operative activities and the 
exchange of information among scholars and organizations in- 
terested in the Far East, and (5) to hold annual meetings with 
scholarly papers and discussion meetings. Its officers include 
Arthur W. Hummet, Library of Congress, President; Robert B. 
Hau, Michigan, Vice-President; Wilma Fatrsanx, Secretary; 


Hugh Borrton, Columbia, Treasurer; Earl H. Prircuarp, Chicago, 
Editor of the Quarterly; John K. FarrBanx, Harvard, Editor of 
Monographs; and nine directors. Annual dues, which include a 
subscription to The Far Eastern Quarterly and the annual Far 
Eastern Bibliography, are $6.00. Requests for information and 
membership applications should be sent to Wilma FarrBank, 41 
Winthrop Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Far EAsterN CERAMIC BULLETIN 


The first number of a new publication entitled Far Eastern 
Ceramic Bulletin was published in July, 1948, under the editorship 
of Mr. G. J. Lze, at the Fogg Museum of Art at Harvard Uni- 
versity. Consisting of seven large unnumbered mimeographed 
pages, it includes “A Letter on Peach Bloom Glaze” from S. 
Junxunc III, “Summary on Findings on Two Chun Type 
Sherds ” by C. M. Harper, and “A Note on Late Chou Black- 
Ware” by S. M. Kapran. 
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